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Introduction 

Source 

This book is based on a scan of a cheap edition which 
probably dates from 1936 as it includes an advert for the 
Rupert series which lists Rupert and Bill's Seaside Holiday 
which was published in 1936, but does not list Rupert and 
Edward and the Circus, which was also published in 1936. 

Series 

This book is the third in the series about the airship- 
submarine Flying-Fish. The three books are: 

1. The Log of the 'Flying-Fish': A Story of Aerial and 
Submarine Peril and Adventure (1887) 

2. With Airship and Submarine: A Tale of Adventure 
(1907) 

3. The Cruise of the 'Flying-Fish': The Airship- 
Submarine (1924) 

Plot 

The plot of this third outing is significantly different 
from the first two books in the series. After returning in the 
middle of April 1914 from a year-long voyage the quartet in 
charge of the flying fish. Sir Reginald Elphinstone, the 
owner. Professor Schalckenberg, the inventor. Colonel 
Lethbridge, a Royal Engineer, and Captain Mildmay of the 
navy, place the airship-submarine in its usual hiding place in 
Hurd's Deep. 

The quartet discuss the international situation and the 
threat posed by Zeppelins. They decide that, as the Flying- 
Fish is more suited to exploration than warfare, they should 



build another airship, more suitable for war, and donate it 
to the British Government. 

However, their preparations are overtaken by the 
outbreak of war in August 1914, and they decide to 
immediately present the Flying-Fish to the government. 
The quartet agree to recover the Flying-Fish for the war 
effort, when they try to do so, they find that it has been 
stolen from its hiding place. The rest of the book explains 
how it has been stolen and what the thieves do with the 
Flying-Fish. 

Copyright theft 

The title of this book was not used first by Collingwood 
but by a plagiarist who used the title for a rip-off of the "Log 
of the flying fish.” The following apology appeared in 
September 1910 in trade publications. 

Messrs. James Henderson and Sons, Ltd., of Red 
Lion House, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, 

E.C., beg to apologise to Messrs. Blackie & Son, 

Ltd., Publishers, of London and Glasgow, for having 
unwittingly published a story named "The Cruise of 
the Flying-Fish,” by "Colin Dawson,” the same 
having been copied by its ostensible author from 
the "Log of the Flying-Fish,” written by Harry 
Collingwood, and being a grave infringement of 
Messrs. Blackie a& Sons, Ltd., copyright in that 
work. Messrs. James Henderson & Sons, Ltd., 
deeply regret the circumstances and have caused 
the infringing work to be withdrawn from 
circulation. — The Publisher's Circular and 
Booksellers' Record 93:2307 p. 330. 17 September 
1910. 
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1: Introduces the "Flying-Fish" to the 

READER 

"Good morning. Professor," remarked Sir Reginald 
Elphinstone as, staggering into the pilot-house of the 
Flying-Fish, airship-submarine, he beheld the short, sturdy 
figure of Professor Heinrich von Schalckenberg clinging 
desperately to the handrail while the worthy man peered 
ahead through one of the scuttles — "Heavens! what a gale! 
This is far and away the worst experience of the kind that 
we have ever met with in the old ship, eh?" 

"That is true, my friend," replied the professor. "I 
cannot remember anything like it. You call it a gale. I call it 
a hurricane! Never before has the Flying-Fish been so 
buffeted since first she took to the air. How does her 
ladyship like it? 

"Not at all," answered Sir Reginald. "Nor do I, for the 
matter of that. It is positively dangerous to attempt to move 
about. Can't we go up higher and get out of it?" 

The professor shook his head. "No," he replied. "I 
came up here half an hour ago, to investigate, and I 
thought, with you, that by going up another ten or fifteen 
thousand feet we might find less boisterous weather, so I 
raised the ship to an altitude of twenty-five thousand feet; 
but it was quite as bad up there." 

"Then what about descending?" asked Sir Reginald. 

"I have tried that, too," answered the professor; "but it 
is no better down below than it is up above, or here where 
we are now. The only place where we may hope for a 
moderate measure of peace and comfort is on the surface of 
the sea, or, better still, below it." 

"Then" — as a terrific lurch of the airship sent both 
speakers staggering — "for goodness' sake let us get below 
without further delay," exclaimed the baronet. 



By way of reply the professor hauled himself here and 
there about the wildly-dancing floor of the pilot-house, 
opening certain valves, and the great airship-submarine 
slowly descended until, light as a feather, she reached the 
surface of the Atlantic — the surges of which were at that 
moment running "mountains high" — and went whirling 
away to leeward like a child's toy balloon. But not for long. 
The sea-valves were wide open, admitting water to her 
ballast-chambers, while the air-pumps were working at top 
speed, compressing air into her air-chambers, with the 
result that the great ship, bulky as an Atlantic liner, settled, 
minute by minute, lower in the water, until she floated in 
"surface" trim, rising and falling ponderously to the run of 
the seas, but, thanks to her cylindrical shape, scarcely 
rolling at all. The contrast between the mad antics of the 
ship in the "bumpy" atmosphere up aloft and the slow, 
stately heaving of her now was wonderful, and as agreeable 
as it was wonderful. Sir Reginald Elphinstone sighed with 
relief as he exclaimed: 

"Ah! this is better. And it will be better still when we 
are another fifty fathoms down. My wife doesn't like being 
below the surface, but I think she will not object for an hour 
or so, while we get breakfast. After that, if she prefers it, we 
can come to the surface and jog along quietly at about 
twenty-five knots, eh. Professor?" 

"I think no one will object to such a plan," agreed von 
Schalckenberg. "I am sure Mrs. Mildmay will not, nor do I 
think that your daughter will." 

At this point of the conversation the professor closed 
the air-valves and stopped the air-pumps, for the great ship 
was still settling steadily in the water and Sir Reginald 
returned to his cabin to dress — for he was still in his 
pyjamas, having come straight from his bed to the pilot¬ 
house to find an explanation for the amazing rollings and 
pitchings of the ship in the turmoil of the upper air. He had 
scarcely disappeared when an unusually heavy sea broke 



over the Flying-Fish's flush deck, flooding it waist-deep 
from end to end; it was followed by a second, a third, a 
fourth, and a fifth, whereupon the professor, who had been 
keenly watching the progress of events from one of the 
pilot-house scuttles, laid his hand upon the wheel 
controlling the sea-valves, for he saw that the great ship 
was on the point of sinking. Every wave that now met the 
Flying-Fish swept her deck fore and aft in ever-increasing 
volume; but it did no damage, for the deck was clear of 
obstruction of every kind, save the pilot-house, which 
sprang from the very middle of it, and that was too firmly 
secured to the main structure to be disturbed by any shock 
of breaking seas. Finally there came a moment when the 
deck, and even the guard-rail which ran round it in place of 
bulwarks, failed to reappear after being flooded by the 
breaking seas, whereupon the professor closed the sea- 
valves and turned to the depth-gauge, for he knew that the 
airship was on the point of becoming a submarine, and he 
was curious to see how deep she would descend before all 
motion ceased. There was a final crash of a sea as it went 
foaming and roaring over the top of the pilot-house, and the 
light suddenly assumed a bluish tint, rapidly changing to 
green, which steadily became more sombre until it was too 
dark to distinguish the figures on the depth-gauge, when 
the solitary watcher of the pilot-house switched on an 
electric lamp. Six fathoms below the surface, stated the 
indicator, and still the Flying-Fish rose and fell to the run of 
the seas, though the movement was now quite gentle. Nine 
fathoms; the motion of the ship scarcely perceptible. Twelve 
fathoms — the professor drew his watch from his pocket 
and held it suspended pendulum-wise by the chain. A very 
slow and gentle oscillation was thus revealed. Von 
Schalckenberg returned the watch to his pocket, directed 
his gaze again toward the indicator, and watched it slowly 
travel forward until it touched the scale at twenty-five 
fathoms, when he murmured, "Quite deep enough!" and 



delicately manipulated certain other valves until he brought 
the great ship to a state of perfect rest at a depth of twenty- 
five fathoms below the surface which raged so furiously 
overhead. Next he restarted the engines — which had been 
stopped on the descent of the ship from the clouds to the 
sea — brought the craft to her course, threw the self¬ 
steering apparatus into gear, and sauntered down to the 
drawing-room, where he opened the piano and amused 
himself by playing a few of his favourite compositions, until 
he was joined by other members of the party, when an 
animated conversation ensued respecting the gale which 
had sprung up so suddenly during the night. The 
conversation was in full swing when the gong sounded, 
summoning the party to breakfast, and those in the 
drawing-room filed into the dining-room, to meet others 
just coming from their cabins. 

Let me introduce these people to you as, all 
unconscious of our presence, they seat themselves at the 
breakfast-table. 

The tall and exceedingly handsome woman who is 
presiding at the head of the table is Lady Olivia 
Elphinstone, the wife of Sir Reginald Elphinstone, Baronet, 
and owner of that remarkable airship-sub-marine, the 
Flying-Fish, which we have just taken the liberty of 
surreptitiously boarding. 

The lovely girl seated beside her and rendering 
assistance is her daughter, Ida, now nearing her eighteenth 
birthday. 

The remaining lady, scarcely less handsome than Lady 
Elphinstone, though in a different way, is Mrs. Mildmay, the 
wife of the good-looking, sailor-like man. Captain Mildmay, 
R.N., between whom and Sir Reginald Elphinstone she is 
seated. 

Sir Reginald is, as you see, a tall, fair, and remarkably 
handsome man in the very prime of life. He looks like a 
Viking dressed in Bond Street clothes; he is enormously 



rich, and he owns, in addition to the Flying-Fish, an 
extensive estate called Chudleigh Park, in Devonshire, in 
the midst of which stands Chudleigh Hall, his home. 

The man — with "soldier" written legibly all over him 
— who sits on Ida Elphinstone's right hand is Colonel 
Lethbridge, late of the Royal Engineers, a bachelor, and an 
adventurer in the highest sense of the term, for he has been 
practically all over the world, hunting, prospecting, 
exploring, surveying, and generally helping to do those 
things which have raised Britain to the proud pre-eminence 
among the nations which she now enjoys. 

Of Captain Mildmay there is no need to say anything 
except that he is a naval man, on half-pay very much against 
his will, but looking forward hopefully to a certain "Day" 
which, rumour has it, is being enthusiastically toasted in the 
wardrooms and gunrooms of a navy other than our own. 

Lastly there is the short, rotund, white-haired, round- 
faced individual, with blue eyes beaming benignantly 
through a pair of enormous gold-framed spectacles, whom 
we have already seen in the ship's pilot-house and heard 
addressed as "Professor" by Sir Reginald. Who is he? 

He is typically German in appearance; he was born in 
Germany of German parentage; he was for several years 
Professor of Chemistry and General Science in the 
University of Heidelberg; and his name is Heinrich von 
Schalckenberg. "It would be exceedingly difficult for 
anyone to be more typically German than Professor 
Heinrich von Schalckenberg," you will naturally say — for 
the above-mentioned reasons. Yet you would be absolutely 
wrong if you thus estimated the man, for von 
Schalckenberg is by nature essentially a cosmopolitan, a 
citizen of the entire world, while by predilection he is as 
British as any of his present companions — "as British as 
they make 'em," to quote Captain Mildmay's terse 
summing-up of the professor's char-acter. He became a 
naturalised Englishman upon quitting his Chair at 



Heidelberg, because of his whole-hearted admiration of the 
British people and British institutions; and from that 
moment he has regarded himself, and conducted himself, as 
an Englishman; otherwise he would never have been 
accepted as a compatriot and admitted to terms of intimate 
friendship by the people in whose company we now find 
him, and who are British patriots above and before all else. 
But von Schalckenberg is much more than what he has 
always been stated to be; he is so perfect a linguist that he 
not only speaks a dozen or more languages fluently, but 
there is scarcely a native Asian or African dialect in which 
he cannot make himself understood; while in the domain of 
science it is scarcely an exaggeration to declare him 
supreme. He is undoubtedly one of the most clever men in 
the world, a perfect scientific genius; in support of which 
assertion it may be stated that not only did he design the 
marvellous Flying-Fish, but he is also the inventor of the 
wonderful metal of which she is constructed — "the lightest 
solid known" — to quote his own description of it — yet 
incomparably stronger than the toughest steel; and he is 
likewise the discoverer of the tremendously powerful gas 
which not only drives the vessel, but also furnishes all the 
heat and light required aboard her. 

It was a cheerful and happy company, that little party 
of seven, whose acquaintance we have just made, as they 
sat at breakfast in the beautiful dining-saloon of the Flying- 
Fish on that morning of the 15th of April 1914; for they 
were all enjoying perfect health, they were in the enviable 
position of having not a care in the world, they were 
wealthy enough to enable them to gratify their every whim, 
and they were returning to home and civilisation after a 
year's wandering among the unknown places of the earth, 
during which they had experienced a multitude of delightful 
and most exciting adventures. But adventure, even of the 
most exciting kind, palls after a time, and Lady Elphinstone 
was expressing not only her own feeling, but also that of the 



rest of the party, when she remarked, with a sigh of 
satisfaction: 

"Well, I shall be glad to find myself at home once more. 
I am beginning to feel tired. Our year of travel has been 
most delightful and enjoyable; but excitement and 
adventure, if prolonged beyond a certain time, become very 
trying to one's nerves, and now, at the end of it all, I want 
nothing so much as a period of perfect rest. Even you men 
have had, I should think, adventure enough to last you for 
the remainder of your lives, and will be glad to do nothing 
but laze and smoke and read the papers and magazines all 
day. How do you propose to employ your time. Professor?" 

"Doubtless I shall, as you suggest, laze and smoke and 
read the magazines and papers — between-whiles, but 
certainly not all day," answered the professor. "I have a very 
busy time before me in the immediate future, for there are 
all my skins to cure and set up; and unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I shall find it necessary to enlarge my museum at 
Barbizon to accommodate them. After I have done that, I 
shall write my book on 'Some New Discoveries in Natural 
History'; and when that is finished — Ach! who knows —?" 

"Well," said Sir Reginald, turning to his wife, "I must 
confess to being in sympathy with you to a considerable 
extent, my dear. A quiet, restful time at the Hall, with 
nothing more exciting to do than to potter about the 
gardens all day and read, appeals to me as a particularly 
blissful state of existence just now, especially as the time of 
year is close at hand when those gardens will be at their 
best. I wonder what news Forester will have to give us: 
nothing more exciting, I suspect, than the usual dreary 
round of politics. That is the worst feature of civilisation: 
there is never anything more exciting than politics to claim 
one's attention." 

"Diversified, occasionally, by such episodes as war, 
revolution, fights between Capital and Labour, and so on," 
remarked Lethbridge caustically. 



"Precisely," agreed Sir Reginald. "But are not all these 
politics in one form or another?" 

"Politics!" exclaimed Lady Elphinstone, on a note of 
exasperation, "for goodness' sake do not let us begin to talk 
of them already; we shall hear enough about them when we 
get home. At what time are we due to arrive, Reginald?" 

"Ah! that is well thought of," returned Sir Reginald. 
"Where are we now, skipper?" 

"We are — let me consider for a moment," answered 
Mildmay, who was the navigator of the party. He drew a 
notebook from his pocket, referred to some memoranda in 
it, made a few calculations, and finally answered: 

"I have taken no sights as yet this morning — haven't 
been on deck, in fact; but, calculating from our position 
when I took yesterday afternoon's sights, we should be 
about two hundred and fifty miles west of the Land's End." 

"Two hundred and fifty miles," repeated Sir Reginald. 
"That is a little over two hours' run at full speed, under 
normal weather conditions; say two hours and a half to the 
Hall. The weather, however, is not normal — very far from 
it, indeed. Now, how long will it take us to reach home 
under the existing conditions? We are at the present 
moment running at nearly, if not quite, full speed, I should 
say, judging by the feel of the ship. Is that not so. 
Professor?" 

The professor nodded and replied, "Yes, we are 
running at full speed — one hundred and twenty knots." 

"Then if we remain beneath the surface for two hours 
longer, running at the same speed, we shall be about ten 
miles from the Land's End by" — he glanced at the clock — 
"say eleven o'clock — eh, Mildmay?" 

"Yes," answered Mildmay dryly — "unless we should 
happen to run up against one of the Scillys." 

There was a general laugh, at Sir Reginald's expense, 
at this remark of Mildmay's, while Lady Elphinstone 
exclaimed: 



"Oh! Reginald, I fear you will never make a navigator. 
You do not give enough attention to detail. But we do not 
want to be within ten miles of the Land's End, or to run up 
against one of the Scillys, by eleven o'clock, do we? Then 
why remain beneath the surface, rushing forward at 
headlong speed, for another two hours?" 

"Well, of course there is no need for us to continue to 
run at full speed, or anything like it," returned Sir Reginald; 
"but as for remaining below the surface, I assure you that 
we are only doing so for the greater comfort of you ladies. I 
don't know whether either of you 'turned out' before we 
came down from aloft, but if you did, you will know that up 
in the air the turmoil was so terrific that it was impossible 
to move about or maintain one's footing, so the professor 
and I decided to come down here where there is no motion, 
and where, therefore, you can move about without fear of 
injury." 

"Thank you, dear, that was very kindly thought of by 
you and the professor," retorted her ladyship sweetly. "But," 
she continued, "surely there is a happy medium, is there 
not? Why can we not travel on the surface? The motion 
there will not be so violent as it was 'up aloft,' will it? And 
there we shall at least be in daylight, and be able to go out 
on deck and enjoy the air. I simply love the smell of the 
clean salt air and the sight of the heaving sea, and you 
know, dear, that mal de mer is an affliction unknown to any 
of us." 

"Very well," Sir Reginald laughingly replied. "Then we 
will ascend to the surface, by all means. In any case we 
ought to do so soon, because it is high time that I should 
wireless to Forester, acquainting him with our impending 
arrival, otherwise Mrs. Thompson will not have time to get 
our rooms ready for us by to-night." 

"I don't think you need worry much about that, 
Reggie," returned his wife. "If I know Mrs. Thompson 

and — I believe I do — she will have kept our rooms 



ready to receive us at a moment's notice, every day during 
our absence from the Hall." 

"Then, if we have all finished breakfast," remarked von 
Schalckenberg, glancing round the table, "I will go up to 
the pilot-house and raise the ship to the surface in 
accordance with her ladyship's wish." 

"And I will accompany you," said Mildmay, as he rose 
from the table. "I want to see whether there is any prospect 
of getting sights, to ascertain our exact position. Also, I will 
lend a hand to rig up the masts and get our aerials aloft, in 
order that Sir Reginald may dispatch that wireless message 
of his." 

A minute later the two men reached the pilot-house, 
where the professor, glancing at the depth-gauge, found 
that the Flying-Fish was still accurately maintaining a depth 
of twenty-five fathoms beneath the surface of the sea. He 
next manipulated the lever controlling the main engines, 
reducing the speed of the ship to twenty-five knots, and 
finally opened the main air-valve, thus permitting a certain 
quantity of the highly-compressed air in the air-chambers to 
escape — and so reducing the weight of the ship — when 
the Flying-Fish very gradually rose to the surface, Mildmay 
and the professor both meanwhile keeping a keen look-out 
ahead through two adjacent scuttles, to see that they did 
not unwittingly collide with some craft on the surface; and 
presently the pilot-house emerged momentarily in a trough 
of the sea, to be again submerged as the advancing wave 
swept over it. But the ship continued to rise steadily, now 
pitching and moving to the run of the sea, and a few 
seconds later her streaming deck was awash, and the 
occupants of the pilot-house were afforded a clear view of 
their surroundings. 

The sight was as gratifying as it was unexpected — at 
least to von Schalckenberg; for whereas, when, some two 
hours earlier, he had stood in that pilot-house, the great 
ship was being buffeted and flung about in the midst of a 



sea of wildly-flying cloud that was being tom to tatters by 
the breath of a hurricane, the professor discovered that in 
the interim the Flying-Fish had travelled out of the 
influence of the gale, and, although a very heavy sea was 
still running, it no longer broke, while overhead the sky, 
where not dappled with patches of fleecy, fine-weather 
cloud, was a rich, pure ultramarine blue, in the midst of 
which the sun was shining brilliantly 

"Aha!" exclaimed von Schalckenberg delightedly, "this 
is better; it is indeed an agreeable surprise. There is the 
sun, my friend; and there is nothing to prevent the 
immediate taking of those sights of yours, for the which I 
will note the chronometer times. Then by the time that you 
have worked out your calculations the deck will be dry, and 
you and I will get out and set up the masts and aerials." 

So said, so done; Mildmay secured his sights while the 
sun was shining brightly through a gap between two 
patches of slowly-drifting white cloud; the deck planking 
dried rapidly under the combined influence of the sun and 
the wind; and when, a little later on, he and the professor 
emerged from the pilot-house, each of them bearing with 
ease an apparently impossible load of stout tubes, in 
sections, and neat coils of wire rope, the ladies were all out 
on deck, revelling in the brightness of the morning and the 
bracing effect of the salt air. 

As the morning progressed, the easterly breeze, which 
had been blowing quite freshly when the party came up on 
deck after breakfast, softened away to a mere zephyr by 
noon; and when they again returned to the deck after 
luncheon the wind had died away to a flat calm, while the 
mountainous breaking seas of the early morning had given 
place to a long, high, slow-moving swell over which the 
Flying-Fish rose and fell with so gentle and easy a 
movement that it caused no one the slightest 
inconvenience. 



It was about an hour later, and the three ladies were 
seated in comfortable deck-chairs abaft the pilot-house — in 
the shelter of which they were protected from the 
considerable breeze created by the speed of the ship 
through the motionless atmosphere — while the four men 
were pacing the deck together, chatting animatedly, when 
Mildmay suddenly halted on his forward way and gazed 
intently ahead, shading his eyes with his hand, meanwhile. 

"What is it?" demanded Sir Reginald, who, with the 
others, had also halted. "Do you see something, skipper?" 

"Yes — I was under the impression that I momentarily 
caught a glimpse of something away out there, about a 
point and a half on the port bow," answered Mildmay, 
pointing as he spoke. "Ah! there it is again," he continued. 
"Looks like a boat; and I thought I saw a flash of white, as 
though somebody aboard her was trying to attract our 
attention. Lll go up into the pilot-house: the glasses are 
there, and I shall see better from that height." 

"Right! Lll go with you," declared the baronet; and 
without further ado the pair ascended to the upper story of 
the pilot-house, which is the chamber containing all the 
controls for the working of the ship. The floor of this 
chamber is ten feet above the level of the ship's deck, and 
therefore affords a considerably more extended horizon 
than the latter; also at that height the pair were able to see 
clear over the heads of the still heavy swell. 

The two men advanced with one accord to the two 
adjacent scuttles affording a direct view ahead, while 
Mildmay quickly whipped out of their case a pair of 
powerful prismatic binoculars, which he raised to his eyes. 
He stared intently through them for a few seconds, then 
passed the glasses to Sir Reginald, remarking: 

"A small boat, with two people — apparently a man and 
a boy — in her; evidently in distress, for they have lashed a 
pocket-handkerchief to an oar, and are waving it to attract 
our attention. We shall have to pick them up." 



"Of course/' answered Sir Reginald. "It is a nuisance, 
for it will 'give away' the existence of the ship to two more 
people; but it cannot be helped. We can only hope that they 
will prove amenable to persuasion to keep our secret intact. 
By Jove! what a cockle-shell of a craft to be away out here 
— how far is it? — about a hundred miles from land! How in 
the world did they manage to get here, I wonder?" 

"We shall soon know," answered Mildmay, who while 
his companion was speaking had thrown the automatic 
steering-gear out of action and was now manipulating the 
helm. "How does the boat bear now?" 

"Straight ahead," replied Sir Reginald. "Hadn't you 
better let me work the ship, skipper, while you take 
command and direct me what to do? You understand these 
things, while I don't; and perhaps I should make a muddle 
of it." 

"I don't think you would," returned Mildmay, with a 
laugh. "Still, I'll take charge if you like." And therewith he 
surrendered the tiller to the baronet's hands and 
exchanged places with the latter. 



2: A Rescue — in the Nick oe Time 


Peering ahead through the now open scuttle, Mildmay 
perceived the boat to be about half a mile distant, and 
immediately in line with the sharp-pointed conical bow of 
the Flying-Fish as the latter rose to the lift of the swell; he 
therefore directed Sir Reginald to reduce the speed of the 
ship to "dead slow" and to shift the course half a point to 
port. Then he called to von Schalckenberg to get out a coil 
of line and stand by to heave it into the boat at the proper 
moment. 

Even now it was only at intervals, when the boat lifted 
on the crests of the swell, that it was possible to get a sight 
of her, but Mildmay's practised eye, assisted by the ship's 
powerful binoculars, quickly enabled him to perceive that 
the boat was of the kind known as a "collapsible," that she 
was only about ten feet long, and that her crew consisted, 
as he had already surmised, of two people — a man and a 
boy. These facts of themselves sufficed to convey to the 
experienced sailor a tolerably clear outline of the story to 
which he would soon be listening; but, like most sailors, 
Mildmay was a man of action rather than of words, and he 
confined himself now merely to directing his companion in 
the handling of the ship in such a fashion that the boat 
might be approached and brought alongside undamaged. 

"Stop her! Go astern!" commanded the skipper as the 
tiny boat rose into view half the ship's length ahead and 
about two points on the starboard bow. Then again, "Stop 
her! Port a trifle! Steady! That will do admirably. They have 
a pair of oars, and half a dozen strokes will suffice to bring 
them handsomely alongside. Stand by with that coil of line. 
Professor, or — better still — let me have it." 

So saying, Mildmay trotted nimbly down the steps of 
the pilot-house, out on deck, seized the coil of line from von 
Schalckenberg's unpractised hands, and dexterously hove it 



in such a fashion that, while he retained one end of it in his 
left hand, several turns of it dropped neatly over the 
shoulders of the lad who was crouching in the bows of the 
boat, waiting to receive it. Then, hastily making fast his end 
to the rail of the ship with a turn and two half-hitches, 
Mildmay grasped the line and ran with it to the gangway 
ladder permanently attached to the ship's side, where he 
proceeded to haul the boat deftly alongside. 

"Watch for a chance, and jump for the ladder when 
your boat lifts to it," directed Mildmay. "Better let the boy 
come first. Good lad! Up you come! Now, my hearty" — to 
the man — "it is your turn. Take your time; there is no 
hurry. Well jumped! Here, give me your hand. Ah! you have 
let your boat go adrift! No matter; I dare say we can pick 
her up for you." 

"Pray do not trouble about her," replied the elder 
stranger, in a refined, educated voice which at once 
stamped him as what is commonly called "a gentleman." 
She is badly holed and, as you see, nearly half full of water. 
She is really not worth troubling about. The important thing 
is that you gentlemen have saved my life and that of my son, 
for which I beg that you will accept my most heartfelt 
thanks. If you had not most providentially appeared upon 
the scene, another half-hour would doubtless have seen the 
end of both of us. Which of you, may I ask, is the captain of 
this — ship?" 

"We are all captains of her — more or less," laughed 
Mildmay; "but this gentleman — Sir Reginald Elphinstone 
— is the owner." 

"Then, Sir Reginald, permit me to reiterate to you my 
thanks for saving my life and that of my son. And at the 
same time allow me to introduce myself. I am Captain 
Burton, of the Royal Engineers; and this is my son, Dick." 

"Glad to make your acquaintance. Captain Burton," 
exclaimed Sir Reginald, extending his hand, which the 
other took and warmly grasped. "Now let me introduce my 



friends, and especially one who, I can see, is, as a brother- 
soldier, all impatience to take you under his wing. This is 
Colonel Lethbridge, late of the Royal Engineers; Captain 
Mildmay, of the Senior Service; and Professor von 
Schalckenberg. And now, as I see that you and your son are 
wet through — and probably have been for hours — we will 
waive further formalities for the time being; and you had 
better both go below and turn in while your clothes are 
drying. A good stiff glass of whisky toddy will do you no 
harm. Captain, I am sure, while as for your son — what will 
he say to a glass of mulled port?" 

"Til say, 'Here's to the jolly good health of Sir Reginald 
Elphinstone and his party' and drink it like a shot. I seem to 
want something hot more than anything else in the world 
just now," answered the youngster, speaking for himself, 
and ending up with a shiver. 

"Upon my word, I believe you do, my boy," returned Sir 
Reginald kindly. "Come, then, let us go below. You will come 
too, Lethbridge? I must mention," continued Sir Reginald, 
again addressing Captain Burton, "that, for a reason which 
you will understand later on, we shall not be dining until 
rather late to-night — about nine o'clock, in fact; if, 
therefore, you would like some refreshment at once, my 
man will bring it to you. Of course, afternoon tea will be 
served at five o'clock, in the drawing-room, and we shall all 
be glad to see you there, if you care to come; but if a good 
long sleep should appeal the more strongly to you, I beg 
that you will not stand on ceremony, but will take all the 
rest you feel you need." 

To this Captain Burton replied that, as he and his son 
had had no sleep for some fifty hours, during which they 
had been continuously saturated with salt water and 
benumbed with cold, rest and warmth were what they most 
urgently needed; and they were accordingly conducted to a 
cabin, hot drinks served to them, and they were left to 



themselves with the expressed hope for a speedy recovery 
from their state of exhaustion. 

The sun was on the point of disappearing beneath the 
western horizon in the midst of a gorgeous cloud-scape 
painted in tints of glowing gold, rose, and purple when the 
Scilly Islands were sighted from the pilot-house of the 
Flying-Fish; and a few minutes later 

Captain Burton and his son — both of them apparently 
quite recovered from the effects of their recent exposure — 
joined the party on deck and, after the usual polite inquiries 
as to their health, were duly presented to the ladies. 

Naturally, the rescuers were curious to learn full 
particulars as to the nature of the mishap which had 
resulted in the addition of two to their party; and Captain 
Burton was perfectly willing to satisfy their curiosity. 

'This boy, Dick, of mine," began Burton, "is indirectly 
and innocently responsible for our misfortune. Some few 
weeks ago he contracted scarlet fever, which, after running 
its usual course, left him in a rather debilitated condition. 
Although he had successfully reached the point of 
convalescence, he did not recover strength as rapidly as his 
doctor and I could have wished; and finally the medical man 
declared that what Dick needed was change of air, at the 
same time expressing a preference for a month's sojourn at 
the seaside. 

"Now, it happened that I was the owner of a fine, 
staunch little ten-ton cutter yacht in which Dick and I have 
been wont to potter about up and down and across the 
Channel during the summer holidays; and as the spring of 
this year was early and the weather beautifully fine, it 
occurred to me that a cruise in the Foam might do us both 
good, and when I mentioned my idea to the doctor, he at 
once agreed that nothing could possibly be better; so Dick 
and I got our traps together, ran down to Southampton, got 
the boat out of her winter-quarters, and started upon our 
cruise. 



"We headed down-Channeh in glorious weather, 
looking in at all the delightful spots dotting the southern 
English coast, and finally rounded the Land's End and 
crossed over to Cork Harbour, from whence we ran on to 
Killarney, spent a couple of days there, returned to 
Crosshaven, and started on the homeward course for 
Southampton. 

"That was four days ago; and throughout we had been 
favoured with simply perfect weather, while as for Dick — 
look at him now; you would think, from his appearance, that 
he had never experienced a day's illness, wouldn't you? All 
went well with us until we had accomplished about half the 
distance between the Irish coast and the Land's End. We 
left Cork Harbour with a light breeze from the south-east, 
under the influence of which, and with our big racing 
topsail aloft, we made quite satisfactory progress, although 
we were heading rather more to the westward than I could 
have wished. Then, when we had traversed about half the 
distance across to the Land's End, the wind suddenly 
backed round and came away out from the eastward so 
heavily that we had to take in our topsail and reef down in a 
hurry, running dead before the wind meanwhile, for it was 
blowing much too heavily for us to face it. After nearly an 
hour's hard work I got the mainsail close-reefed, housed 
the topmast, took in the foresail, shifted jibs, and hove to. 

"By this time there was a very heavy sea running, 
especially for such a tiny hooker as the Foam, yet she rode 
it magnificently for several hours, and the worst that 
happened was that we both got drenched to the skin by the 
flying spray. All the while, however, the gale was increasing 
in strength, and the sea rising and becoming more 
dangerous, until at length it became impossible to face it 
any longer, and there was nothing for us but to up helm and 
run before it. This improved matters very considerably; the 
only drawback being that we were running away from our 
port and farther into the Atlantic, although this did not 



greatly trouble me, for we had a sufficiency of provisions 
and water aboard to see us through — provided that the 
gale quickly blow itself out, as, from its violence, I hoped it 
would. But there was no sign of such a happening at the 
moment; on the contrary, the wind continued to increase in 
violence and the sea to rise more threateningly, until it 
became a wonder to me how the little craft contrived to live 
through it. She did, however, and we continued to run 
before it, hour after hour, and I believe the Foam would still 
have been afloat but for an accident that happened some 
time during live night. Dick was below, asleep on the sofa- 
lockers, and I was steering, when an enormous comber 
overtook the boat, hurling her forward on its crest and 
depriving her momentarily of the control of her rudder; she 
took a broad sheer, despite my utmost efforts, and jibbed 
furiously. You may guess what happened; the mast went by 
the board; and there we were, helpless, broadside-on, with 
the seas making a clean breach over us. Dick, of course, 
came rushing up on deck to see what was the matter, and 
together we set to work to cut away the wreckage, leaving 
the mast and sail attached to the hull by the forestay. It was 
providential that we did not cut this away also, for 
presently, when the yacht drifted clear, the wreckage acted 
as a sea-anchor, to which we rode head to wind and 
comparatively easily, although the seas were constantly 
breaking aboard us. It was not until nearly an hour later 
that, as Dick went below to get me a nip of whisky to 
counteract the chill of the wind and sea, the alarming 
discovery was made that the glass of the skylight had 
somehow been smashed, and the water was pouring down 
into the cabin in such volumes that, unless something were 
quickly done, the yacht would soon go down under us. We 
at once rigged the pump and started to pump the water out 
of her; but it steadily gained upon us, despite our utmost 
efforts; and finally — to cut short my long story — about 
three-quarters of an hour before you providentially hove in 



sight, the little hooker was so near her last gasp that Dick 
and I had to fix up our 'collapsible' and quit in a hurry, only 
getting clear in the nick of time. And then, to add still 
further to our troubles, we discovered that somehow the 
boat had been holed, and it was only by the most strenuous 
exertions that we contrived to keep afloat as long as we 
did." 

"By Jove! you have had a rough time of it, and no 
mistake," exclaimed Mildmay, who, being a sailor, was 
perhaps better able than the others to appreciate what the 
castaways had gone through. "And were you very 
frightened, Dick?" he added, turning to the boy. 

"No," answered the lad. "Besides, dad was with me, 
and I felt that if he was to die. I'd rather die, too, than live 
without him." 

"Dick and I are quite pals, you must know," explained 
Captain Burton, laying his hand affectionately on his son's 
shoulder. "Since his dear mother died we have had nobody 
but each other to think about, have we, old chap?" 

"You haven't, I know, dad," was the answer; "but I have 
been better off than you, for I have also my chums at 
Dulwich to think about." 

The lad, however, who was devotedly attached to his 
father, felt that the conversation had unexpectedly taken a 
rather painful turn for his parent, and he hastened to effect 
a diversion by turning to Sir Reginald and asking: 

"Is this ship a yacht, Sir Reginald?" 

"Well — yes, my boy, you may certainly call her that, if 
by the term 'yacht' you mean a vessel employed for the 
purposes of pleasure," answered Sir Reginald. "I wonder if 
you can keep a secret," he added. 

"Oh yes, of course I can, if it is not a dishonourable 
secret. I can, can't I, pater?" answered Dick, appealing to 
his father for confirmation. 

"You most certainly can, Dick; I can vouch for that," 
answered the Captain. "But, my boy," he continued, "1 am 



very much afraid that, in questioning Sir Reginald about his 
ship, you have permitted your curiosity to override your 
good manners. The fact is. Sir Reginald," he explained 
apologetically, turning to the owner of the Flying-Fish, "this 
son of mine is of a sometimes inconveniently-assertive 
inquiring mind, and, knowing a little about ships — 
especially yachts — he has become profoundly impressed by 
the very remarkable appearance of your beautiful vessel, 
and is full of curiosity concerning her. Knowing him so well 
as I do, I ought to have foreseen this, and warned him 
against asking questions which you may possibly prefer to 
leave unanswered." 

"Well," replied Sir Reginald, with a laugh, "I will be 
perfectly frank with you, and admit at once that we have 
good and sufficient reasons for wishing that the existence of 
the Flying-Fish shall remain, as far as possible, a profound 
secret. She is an airship-submarine — the only craft of the 
kind existing in the whole world, so far as we know; and her 
powers are so great, so wonderful, that we think it best 
they should remain unknown to the world at large. Thus far, 
although the ship is quite old, as ships go, we have 
contrived to keep the secret of her existence wonderfully 
well, very few persons excepting ourselves ever having set 
eyes on her; and those, having been made acquainted with 
our desire for secrecy, have willingly pledged themselves to 
perfect silence." 

"As Dick and I do, most unreservedly," asserted 
Captain Burton. "You have saved our lives, and by so doing 
have placed your secret in our possession; the least we can 
do, therefore, will be to pledge ourselves to perfect silence 
in any manner that may satisfy you." 

"I am greatly obliged to you," returned Sir Reginald. 
"Your simple promise will quite satisfy us. And, having given 
it, it is only right that you should be told why we are so 
anxious with regard to this matter of secrecy. 



'This ship combines all the characteristics of the 
airship with those of the submarine, and in both capacities 
she is supreme; for she can rise higher in the air and fly 
faster through it than any other airship that has yet been 
heard of, while as a submarine she can dive deeper and 
travel faster than any other submarine; her speed under 
water being one hundred and twenty miles an hour, while in 
still air she can cover one hundred and fifty miles in the 
same space of time. She can cruise for months at a time 
without the need to return to her base for the 
replenishment of supplies, in proof of which I may mention 
that our present cruise — which will terminate to-night — 
has been of just upon twelve months' duration, in the 
course of which we have revisited both Poles of the earth, 
as well as many other out-of-the-way spots on the earth's 
surface inaccessible by any other means. Finally, as a 
fighting-ship she is powerful enough to destroy a whole 
navy — even that of Britain — or an entire army; and it is 
for this last reason that we are so exceedingly anxious to 
keep her existence a secret; for if that secret, and the 
secret of her marvellous powers, were once to become 
generally known, there is little doubt that unscrupulous 
Powers would move heaven and earth to obtain possession 
of her; and to obviate this it would become necessary to 
destroy her — which, you can readily understand, we 
should be most reluctant to do." 

"Of course; that goes without saying," rejoined Burton. 

"And now," continued the baronet, "having told you 
both so much, I may as well give you my complete 
confidence by showing you over the ship, and so satisfy your 
very natural curiosity concerning her. Come with me and let 
me act as cicerone." 

As the owner of the ship and his two guests separated 
themselves from the rest of the party and moved toward the 
pilot-house door Sir Reginald remarked: 



"I must begin by explaining that this wonderful ship — 
and she is wonderful, as I am sure you will admit when you 
know a little more about her — is, from start to finish, the 
creature of Professor von Schalckenberg's marvellous brain 

n 

"He is a German, is he not?" interrupted Captain 
Burton. 

"Yes," admitted Sir Reginald, with a laugh. "The fact is 
obvious, even to the most casual observer, although I 
believe the dear old chap cherishes the delusion that it 
isn't. We have all known him most intimately for a good 
many years," the baronet proceeded, in answer to a certain 
note of disapproval which he seemed to detect in the 
other's question, "and I have no hesitation in saying that I 
know him to be as trustworthy and honest as the day. I 
would trust him with my life, nay more, with my honour; 
and von Schalckenberg is the only German of whom I would 
say as much. But the professor is German only by the 
accidents of birth and name; in all other respects he is 
British to the backbone." 

The little party had by this time reached the pilot¬ 
house door, and Sir Reginald halted for a moment to direct 
his guests' attention to the structure. 

"This," he resumed, "is the pilot-house, and it affords 
the only means of ingress to the hull when she is afloat in 
either air or water. You will doubtless have noticed the fact 
that the hull of the Flying-Fish is, like the pilot-house, 
constructed of a brilliantly-polished metal of silver-like 
appearance. This metal — called aethereum — is one of the 
professor's most valuable discoveries. It is the lightest solid 
known — it is almost, though not quite, as light as an equal 
bulk of air — yet it is very many times stronger than the 
toughest steel. And, as you may see, it is absolutely 
impervious to the effects of exposure to the atmosphere or 
to sea-water. Observe how brilliant is the sheen of our hull: 
to look at it one might imagine that it had been carefully 



polished this morning, yet I assure you that it has 
undergone no such process since the ship was first built. 

"A few figures connected with the craft will perhaps 
interest you. As you will already have observed, her main 
hull, or substructure, is circular in section, with a maximum 
diameter of sixty feet, tapering off to a point at the bow and 
to a parabola at the stem, to which a four-bladed propeller 
is attached by an air-and water-tight ball-and-socket joint 
which enables the propeller to serve also as a rudder. She is 
six hundred feet long from stem to stem; and her motive 
power is provided by a triple-expansion engine driven by 
vapour which enters the high-pressure cylinder at a 
pressure of five thousand pounds to the square inch. This 
vapour is, of course, not steam; it is produced by the 
admixture, in certain proportions, of crystals and an acid, 
both of them discoveries of von Schalckenberg's, and, 
mixed in another way, they furnish all the heat and light 
required for every purpose throughout the ship. The 
superstructure — constructed chiefly as a promenade — is 
three hundred feet long by fifty feet wide, and this pilot¬ 
house occupies its exact centre. When we are about to dive, 
or to ascend into the higher reaches of the atmosphere, 
where the air would be too rarefied to breathe, or too cold, 
we enter the pilot-house, close the door — thus — and so 
perfect is the joint that neither air nor water can penetrate 
from outside." 

The visitors were next conducted down below to the 
engine-room, where the main engines, pumping-engines, 
and air-compressing engines, all built of polished 
aethereum, evoked Dick's unstinted admiration, as they did 
that of his father, although the latter remarked that he had 
quite expected to see something very much larger. But his 
disappointment — if he felt any — speedily merged into 
amazement when Sir Reginald mentioned the many 
thousands of horse-power which those same engines were 
at that moment developing. 



From the engine-room they passed downward into the 
diving-room. This was an apartment about twenty feet 
square, one side of which was fitted with four large 
cupboards, the doors of which were labelled respectively, 
"Sir Reginald Elphinstone," "Colonel Lethbridge," "Captain 
Mildmay," and "von Schalckenberg." 

"This room," explained Sir Reginald, "is where we don 
our diving-armour, preparatory to sallying forth on the sea- 
bottom — " 

"Your diving-armour?" reiterated Burton. "I presume 
you mean your diving-suifs." 

"Precisely," agreed Sir Reginald. "But we speak of 
them as 'armour,' because that is what they are in fact. You 
of course know that the pressure of water increases 
proportionately to the depth to which you descend in it. 
Now, von Schalckenberg was not content to descend merely 
to such depths as might be reached in an ordinary diving¬ 
suit; his ambition was to go very considerably deeper into 
the ocean depths than man had ever hitherto penetrated; 
but in order to do this it was necessary to contrive some 
device which would protect our bodies from the enormous 
pressure of water encountered at great depths; 
accordingly, when this ship was built the professor at the 
same time designed these diving-suits of armour" — 
throwing the cupboard doors open — "and most admirably 
they serve their purpose. This" — removing the article from 
his own cupboard — "is one of the helmets, which, as you 
see, is shaped very much like an ordinary diving-helmet, 
except that it has a powerful electric lamp fitted to the top 
of it. The remaining portion of the suit — this is it — is 
designed to enclose the entire body, from the neck to the 
feet, including also the hands. As you see, it is composed of 
plates ingeniously connected together in such a fashion as 
to afford perfect freedom of movement to the wearer, 
combined with as perfect protection from outside pressure. 
It is rather difficult to get into, unless one happens to know 



the trick of doing so; but once encased in it, with the helmet 
on and properly secured to the body armour, a man may 
resist an enormous exterior pressure without the slightest 
inconvenience." 

Sir Reginald replaced the helmet he had exhibited in 
the cupboard, closed the door, and led the way into an 
adjoining room. 

"This," he explained, "we call the chamber of exit, 
because we use it to quit the ship when we leave her to 
conduct our submarine explorations — and upon other 
occasions also, occasionally. This chamber forms a dock' 
between the interior and the exterior of the ship, enabling 
us to leave her, when she is resting on the ocean bed, 
without flooding her entire interior. 

"The modus operandi is this. We don our suits of 
armour in the room which we have just quitted; and when 
we are all ready we pass from that room into this, closing 
the door behind us. That door is amply strong enough to 
resist any pressure that is at all likely ever to be brought to 
bear upon it, and it is so accurately made that it shuts 
absolutely water-tight. With it closed this chamber is 
completely isolated from the rest of the ship's interior. Next, 
we turn this cock to the left, with the result that the 
chamber quickly fills with water. When it is full to the roof 
we close the cock, and press this lever over as far as it will 
go, thus causing a section of the ship's side — that is it — to 
fold outward, forming a gangway, over which we pass to the 
sea-bottom upon which the ship is resting, previously taking 
the precaution to press down this small lever, which 
switches on the great electric light on the roof of the pilot¬ 
house. This, you will readily understand, is imperatively 
necessary, since at great depths the darkness is profound, 
and without such a beacon to guide us, we should quickly 
lose our way and, quite possibly, never be able to find our 
way back to the ship. 



"On our return, our first act upon re-entering the 
chamber is to close the flap by reversing the lever. We then 
turn this cock, which causes a stream of highly-compressed 
air to enter from the ship's compressed-air chambers, 
forcing out every drop of water through this spring valve. 
As soon as the water has all been driven out, we open this 
door again, and the highly-compressed air in the chamber 
is dissipated throughout the habitable part of the ship. 
Then, returning to the next chamber, we doff our armour, 
and — voila tout" 

"A thousand thanks. Sir Reginald," exclaimed Captain 
Burton as the trio began the ascent to the upper regions of 
the ship. "You have shown us more interesting things within 
the last hour than Dick has probably ever seen in the whole 
course of his previous life. I hope the young monkey has not 
been indiscreet in the many questions he has been asking" 

— for Dick had manifested the most absorbing interest in 
everything he saw, and had asked a multitude of questions. 
"I must apologise on his behalf, and thank you most heartily 
for the indulgence with which you have treated him. You 
seem to have shown us everything and completely to have 
'given away' all the secrets of your wonderful ship to us; but 

— I speak for Dick as well as myself — you need not suffer 
any qualms of after-apprehension that you have been too 
communicative to us, for I promise that neither of us will 
ever utter a word, or even a hint, of what we have seen to¬ 
day." 

"Thanks for your assurance," answered Sir Reginald. 
"It was quite unnecessary for you to give it, however, for if I 
had not been perfectly certain of you both I should not have 
shown you anything. Ah!" he added, "here we are, on deck 
again, and it is quite dark. I say, Mildmay" — as the trio 
approached a little group gathered on the foredeck — "isn't 
that the Lizard light ahead?" 

"It is," answered Mildmay; "and it is quite dark enough 
now for us to ascend whenever you please. If we go up now. 



we can proceed at a low speed for the rest of the trip, and 
everybody can remain in the open. I think they would all 
like it." 

"Very well," agreed Sir Reginald; "up we go, then, as 
soon as you please." 



3: The Arrival Home — Forester's Summary 
OF News 

"Would you like to come with me, and see how the ship 
is worked?" asked Mildmay turning to Dick. 

"Rather!" responded Dick in the argot of the schoolboy 
"if you don't mind being bothered with me." 

"You will not bother me at all, old chap," returned 
Mildmay genially. "Besides, you seem interested; and I like 
to see lads taking an intelligent interest in things. Come 
along, then." 

The pair entered the pilot-house and together 
ascended to the upper story of it, where Mildmay's first act 
was to switch on a low-powered electric light, which 
afforded just enough illumination to render the various 
objects in the room clearly visible without being so dazzling 
as to preclude all possibility of seeing exterior objects 
through the glass scuttles that ran all round the room. He 
also switched on the lights in the binnacle, which were so 
contrived that they clearly illuminated the compass-card 
and the "lubber's mark" without dazzling the eyes of the 
observer. Then Mildmay began to explain things to his 
young companion. 

"You have seen the engine-room, diving-room, and 
chamber of exit down below," he said. "But these rooms 
occupy only a comparatively small part of the entire bulk of 
the ship; the rest of her consists in air-chambers and water- 
ballast chambers. 

"Now, of course you know, Dick, that air has weight; 
and the more air a certain vessel contains the heavier it will 
weigh, and vice versa. Thus, if you take an airtight vessel, 
connect it with an airtight pump, and then place it on a 
scale and carefully weigh it, you will find that by 
compressing more air into that vessel you can make it 



weigh more, while by reversing the process and exhausting 
the air from the vessel you can make it weigh less. 

'That is exactly the principle upon which the Flying- 
Fish is worked. She is built of metal so marvellously light 
that, with all her chambers full of air at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, she floats as lightly on the water as a 
child's india-rubber balloon — or a bladder. Now, if we wish 
to sink her, we proceed to pump air into her air-chambers 
until that air becomes so exceedingly dense — and heavy — 
that it causes the ship to sink into the water until she floats 
in 'surface-running ' trim, as she is now. But that is not 
sufficient to carry her to the bottom, so when we have 
brought her to the sinking-point by filling her air-chambers 
with the highly-compressed air, we stop the force-pumps, 
open the sea-cocks, admitting water into her ballast- 
chambers, and — down she goes. When we want to come 
up again, we simply turn some of our highly-compressed air 
into the ballast-chambers; it blows all the water out through 
the emptying-cocks, and — up she comes again. 

"But if, when floating on the surface of the sea, as we 
are now — or resting on land — we wish to rise into the air, 
we open our relief-valves and let all the compressed air 
escape. Then, closing the relief-valves, we turn vapour from 
the generator into the air-chambers, when, so great is the 
pressure of the vapour, it blows all the remaining air out of 
them through other valves, and, the vapour instantly 
condensing and forming a vacuum there, the ship becomes 
an enormous balloon and rises on the air. Thus." 

Mildmay proceeded to manipulate various cocks and 
valves, explaining the several steps of the process to his 
young companion meanwhile, and, to Dick's utter 
amazement, the ship rose from the water and floated in 
mid-air. As she rose, Mildmay fixed his gaze upon a 
barometer attached to the wall of the pilot-house — the 
bulb being outside — the scale graduated to indicate the 
height in feet above sea-level. As the ship gently rose in the 



air, the mercury in the tube as gently sank until its surface 
reached the level marked 2,000 feet, when Mildmay closed 
a certain valve, saying, 'There, that is high enough! Now 
come down into the chart-room with me, and we will see 
what course we now have to steer." 

The pair descended to the chart-room, Dick Burton 
feeling more intensely interested in the proceedings than 
he had ever before felt in anything; and Mildmay produced 
a chart from one of the drawers and spread it open on the 
table. 

"Here we are," he said in his cheery way. "This, Dick, is 
a chart of the English Channel; and that" — making a pencil 
dot on the paper — "is the spot from which we have just 
risen. Here" — indicating another dot, in ink, surrounded 
by a small circle — "is Chudleigh Hall. Now, what is our 
course to it?" 

He produced a parallel ruler and a pair of dividers, 
ascertained the course and distance to be run, and 
returned the chart to the drawer, with the remark: 

"There! that's done with. We shall use that chart no 
more on this trip. Wonder under what circumstances we 
shall next use it! Come upstairs again, Dick, and Til show 
you how we have taught the old ship to steer herself." 

Returning to the upper story of the pilot-house, 
Mildmay again directed Dick Burton's attention to the 
compass-bowl. 

"Now, Dick," he said, "we have just ascertained, from 
the chart, the compass course from here to Chudleigh Hall, 
haven't we? What was it?" 

"North-east by east, three-quarters east," answered 
Dick promptly. 

"Correct," confirmed Mildmay. "Now, can you show me 
that course on the compass-card?" 

"I ought to be able to do so, since the pater taught me 
how to steer the yacht by compass," asserted the lad, 
peering into the compass-bowl. "Yes, there it is, one and 



three-quarter points to the right of the point marked N.E. 
You will have to starboard a bit. Captain, to bring the ship 
to that course." 

"Good boy!" chuckled Mildmay; "starboard it is! Now 
watch the card as it swings round." 

Dick did so; and as the point which he had indicated 
came opposite the lubber's mark, he saw his companion 
push a small button attached to the bowl, whereupon two 
slender steel arms projected themselves into the bowl 
through apertures on either side of the lubber's mark, 
enclosing between them a small, thin steel needle — one of 
one hundred and twenty-eight which were spaced at equal 
intervals round the edge of the compass-card, each of them 
marking the position of a quarter-point of the compass. 

"You see that?" asked Mildmay; and upon Dick replying 
in the affirmative, the captain proceeded to explain. 

"So long as the ship accurately follows her course, the 
compass-card will remain stationary, and that short, upright 
needle between the two steel arms will touch neither of 
them. But the moment that the ship deviates to the right or 
left of her proper course, the compass-card will swing 
accordingly, and the needle will touch one or the other of 
those two steel arms, establishing electrical contact and 
bringing into operation the automatic steering-gear in such 
a manner as at once to bring the ship back to her course. 
We may now leave the Flying-Fish to look after herself while 
we join the others on deck to see whatever there may be to 
see." 

When the curiously assorted pair stepped out of the 
pilot-house they found the rest of the party assembled on 
the foredeck, chatting animatedly together. Captain Burton 
leading the conversation by relating some of the most 
interesting happenings of the past twelve months. Mildmay 
at once chimed in; and the fact speedily developed that 
Burton and they had several friends in common, each of 
whom was eagerly inquired after. Question and answer 



were still being shuttlecocked to and fro when an 
exclamation from von Schalckenberg and his pointing 
finger directed the attention of the little company to a point, 
apparently at some distance ahead, where, in the midst of 
the darkened, starlit heavens, a thin white beam of light, 
intensely brilliant at its base and gradually diminishing in 
strength until it faded away to nothing-ness in the zenith, 
shot vertically upward. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Sir Reginald, "there is Forester's 
guiding light, and we are heading straight for it, thanks to 
the skipper's perfect navigation. How far distant is it, 
Mildmay?" 

"About ten miles. We shall be there in less than half an 
hour," answered Mildmay. "Have you all got your 
belongings packed, ready to go ashore?" 

"Hours ago," answered Lady Elphinstone. "And it is 
only just eight o'clock," she added, as the sound of a church 
clock striking the hour floated up from the land below; "we 
shall be in excellent time for dinner — which will no doubt 
be good news to you. Captain Burton." 

"Yes," admitted the captain. "My long rest this 
afternoon, and the keen air of these upper regions, have 
sharpened my appetite, I confess. By the way, I have just 
been wondering: do you think we shall arrive in time for 
Dick and myself to catch a train to town to-night?" 

"I can answer that question without a moment's 
hesitation," replied her ladyship. "I have not set eyes on a 
British railway time-table for a full year, but I know it will be 
impossible for you to travel up to town to-night; you will 
therefore be compelled to put up with the hospitality of the 
Hall for this one night, at least — or as long as you please to 
remain with us. We shall all be most glad to have your 
company; and we will do our best to make you 
comfortable." 

The captain accepted in suitable terms the invitation 
thus extended to him, to Dick's undisguised delight, and the 



whole party then moved to the fore-end of the deck to 
watch the approach of the ship to her destination — 
Mildmay excepted, who turned instead into the pilot-house 
to guide the ship into the berth which she invariably 
occupied upon her return from a cruise. 

A temporary silence now fell upon the party as they 
gazed about them and below at the darkened country 
dotted here and there with the lights of tiny villages or 
solitary farm-houses, over which the great ship was 
sweeping; then a sudden exclamation of delight escaped 
Lady Elphinstone as she pointed ahead. 

"Look, Feo — Cyril — Ida — look!" she cried, as a great 
building ablaze with light from roof to ground swung into 
view from behind a broad belt of trees — "there is the dear 
old Hall at last, and that good fellow Forester has caused 
every room to be lighted up by way of welcome to us. Oh, 
how glad I am to see it again! There were times, away back 
there in the wilds, when we seemed so far distant from it 
that I almost despaired of ever again beholding the dear old 
place. Now I believe I shall never, never want to leave its 
shelter again!" 

A great clump of tall trees loomed up in the darkness 
beneath the ship's long, pointed bow, and as the Flying-Fish 
continued to drive ahead with the "way" she still had on 
her, this clump of trees gradually resolved itself into a ring 
of closely-planted timber encircling a wide, open, level 
grassy space. A faint sheen of light emanating from this 
space revealed that it was illuminated within, and presently, 
as the ship, still driving slowly ahead, crossed the ring, or 
belt, of trees, it was seen that the whole of the enclosed 
space, some fifteen acres in extent, was outlined by a row of 
lighted hurricane-lamps spaced at equal intervals all round 
it, thus clearly defining the landing-ground. A turn or two 
astern of the engines brought the great ship to a standstill 
immediately over this landing-ground, and then, as the 
sound of the thudding stroke of the air-pumps came floating 



faintly up from the engine-room, it became apparent that 
the airship was gently settling down in the space enclosed 
by the belt of trees. It was perfectly calm now, there was not 
the faintest breath of wind stirring to interfere with the 
operation of landing, and presently, with a scarcely- 
perceptible shock, the Flying-Fish touched the ground, and 
Mildmay, throwing the four claw-like grip-anchors into 
action, securely moored her in her berth. 

"Landed!" exclaimed Sir Reginald joyously. "Come 
along, good people. This way for Chudleigh Hall." And, 
taking his wife's hand, he conducted her to the pilot-house 
and thence down the winding stairway to the chamber of 
exit, calling to Mildmay, as he went: 

"We are going on to the Hall, skipper. Will you follow as 
soon as you are ready?” 

"Right- 0 1" answered Mildmay's cheery voice from the 
upper story of the pilot-house; "I am only waiting to stop 
the air-pumps, and then Til be after you. I shall probably 
overtake you before you arrive.” 

And so, chatting animatedly, the party departed from 
the glade and wended their way to the house, leaving 
Richardson and his little army of assistants to remove the 
spoils of the voyage from the ship and transport them to the 
store, which, with the garage, stabling, and other 
outbuildings, lay at some distance to the rear of the house. 

At the main entrance of the house the returning 
wanderers were met by Mr. Charles Forester, Sir Reginald's 
private secretary, who during the absence of the baronet 
had been left in sole charge and control of everything. 

"You are punctual to the moment. Sir Reginald. But as 
the hour of your arrival is rather late, I thought that 
probably none of you would care to trouble about dressing 
to-night; I have therefore arranged with Mrs. Thompson to 
have dinner served in twenty minutes from now." 





The party surrounding the table in the splendid dining¬ 
room of Chudleigh Hall that night was a merry one, for each 
was in full enjoyment of those most precious gifts of 
Providence, perfect health and perfect spirits. The 
travellers, sated with strange scenes and adventures 
innumerable, were glad to find themselves back once more 
upon the soil of dear old England, despite her raw 
atmosphere and often gloomy skies — indeed, these last 
were a rather agreeable change to people who had begun 
to grow a trifle weary of the blistering heat and blinding 
sunshine that had been their portion now for several 
months. They were full of vivacity; and many a merry tale 
was related to Forester, touching some humorous episode 
that had occurred during the progress of the voyage just 
ended. 

When at length the ladies had retired to the drawing¬ 
room and the men had closed in for a comfortable chat and 
a smoke. Sir Reginald said: 

"Well, Forester, how are things going here at home? 
What is the latest news? Has anything very special 
happened since we left? We have been in the wilds all the 
time, you know, and have heard nothing." 

"So I imagine," replied Forester. "No, nothing very 
particular has happened; we have been just jogging along 
in the time-honoured humdrum fashion. The Liberals are 
still in power; Labour is as restless and discontented as 
ever; Lord Roberts is stumping the country, urging the 
people to think a little less about sport and a great deal 
more about National Service; Germany has lost two more 
Zeppelins, as well as all her cherished secrets regarding 
their construction, through one of them becoming lost in a 
fog and descending upon French soil under the mistaken 
impression that it was German; and some people are 
beginning to express the fear that we are permitting 
Germany to get too far ahead of us in the matter of the 
command of the air; and — yes, that, I think, is about all. 



No, I am forgetting: some months ago a certain amount of 
uneasiness was created by the appearance in the papers of 
persistent rumours that mysterious airships had been seen 
and heard at night hovering over some of our most 
important arsenals, presumably with the object of 
familiarising their crews with the position of those arsenals 
and enabling them to be quickly identified in the darkness if 
need be." 

"Ah!" remarked Sir Reginald. "Any truth in it, think 
you?" 

"Really I don't know," answered Forester. "Some of the 
alleged visits seem to have been sufficiently well 
authenticated to have stirred the Government to action." 

"I shall take action, too, and make a present of the 
Flying-Fish to the nation," said Sir Reginald. 



4: A Momentous Discussion 


For some moments profound silence reigned in the 
room. "What say you, gentlemen?" 

Of course the Flying-Fish was the baronet's absolute 
property Nobody had the slightest right to demur to any 
plan of his for the disposal of her — unless, indeed, it were 
von Schalckenberg, several of whose most ingenious ideas 
and most valuable inventions had been embodied in the 
construction of the airship-submarine, had indeed been 
specially devised for the purpose of adding to the sum of 
her perfections. He might possibly object — as he had a 
perfect right to do — to those priceless secrets passing into 
the hands of strangers who could scarcely be depended 
upon to guard them as jealously and successfully as he and 
his friends had done. Besides, quite a number of them were 
of such a character that it would be in the highest degree 
undesirable that they should be known and available to all 
the world, as they would be if they were protected by 
nothing more effective than a patent. Some such thought 
probably arose in the minds of all present, and it is pretty 
certain that it suggested itself to Sir Reginald, for it was he 
who presently broke the silence by turning to the professor 
with the question — "What say you, Professor?" 

"I say no!" answered von Schalckenberg, with great 
emphasis. "I say no, for certain very excellent reasons. In 
the first place, you state that we have explored the entire 
surface of the globe and completely exhausted all the 
possibilities of travel. That is true only in a very relative 
sense. There are certain spots which we have still left 
unvisited, and it would probably surprise you to find how 
many of them there are, if I were to point them out to you 
on a map; but it is not, for the moment, worth while. In the 
next place, you profess to be feeling tired of travel. So we 
all are — just now; we have frequently said so of late, as you 



just now reminded us. We have seen and done so much 
during the past twelve months that we are all feeling jaded 
and satiated with the wonderful things we have beheld and 
the extraordinary adventures that have befallen us; and our 
present feeling — I am judging of yours by my own — is that 
we now desire nothing in the world so much as to sit still, 
rest, and do nothing at all for the remainder of our days. 

“But, my friends, that feeling will pass — much sooner, 
perhaps, than you anticipate. We shall all obey our present 
impulse to sit still and do nothing; and for a little while we 
shall enjoy it and be content. We shall go to bed and arise 
from it just when we please; we shall spend whole days in 
bed, if the fancy takes us; or we shall come down late to 
breakfast and then dawdle away the morning with the 
newspapers in the smoking-room; play billiards or golf, or 
ride during the afternoon; return home in time to bathe and 
dress for dinner; finishing up the day in the drawing-room 
with coffee, light conversation, and a little music, perhaps. 

“But, I ask you, how long will that sort of thing last? A 
month; two months; four months; it will certainly not 
exceed six. And then, I tell you — I who have passed 
through similar experiences at least a dozen times — the 
sameness and tameness of the life will begin to pall upon us, 
and soon it will grow unendurably wearisome; the 
Wanderlust will again awake within us and grow stronger 
and more irresistible day by day, until at length a moment 
will arrive when our friend Elphinstone will be utterly 
unable to withstand the craving any longer, and he will 
seize a bunch of telegram-forms and dispatch urgent 
messages to his dear friends Mildmay, Lethbridge, and von 
Schalckenberg to come to him, for Heaven's sake, and help 
him to plan out another cruise in the Flying-Fish. And we, 
my friends, who will have been impatiently waiting and 
hoping for that invitation, will tumble over ourselves in our 
haste to accept it!“ 



A burst of hearty laughter, accompanied by clapping of 
hands and shouts of "Well done. Professor!" "Bravo!" 
"Dashed if I don't believe it's true!" here interrupted the 
speaker, who availed himself of the opportunity to empty 
and refill his wineglass. 

"That, my dear friend, is one of the reasons why I 
venture to negative your most patriotic and generous 
proposal to present the Flying-Fish to the British nation," 
resumed the professor, when presently quiet was restored 
and the baronet had requested him to proceed. "But," he 
continued, "I have another and at least equally cogent 
reason for opposing your proposal, and it is this. The Flying- 
Fish is not the best possible craft for the purpose to which 
you would devote her. I grant you that she is quite good 
enough to oppose and defeat the attack of a fleet of — well, 
let us say Zeppelins. She is capable also of destroying a 
fleet of hostile battleships by torpedoing them. But, as 
Lethbridge remarked — and I fully agree with him — that is 
not enough. What is actually required is something that will 
not only destroy a fleet of hostile airships, or battleships, 
but will also be capable of carrying the war into the 
enemy's country and assuming a very formidable offensive, 
destroying his fortresses, arsenals, stores, magazines, 
dockyards, the shipping in his protected harbours, his 
artillery in the field, ay, even his armies! For such offensive 
work the Flying-Fish is only very indifferently adapted, and 
to render her thoroughly efficient as a war unit, several 
very important and extensive structural alterations and 
additions would be necessary; and when all was done she 
would still remain more or less of a makeshift. 

"But if your patriotism will not be denied, then I say to 
you — present the nation with a ship possessing in full and 
complete measure all the powers which I have enumerated, 
a ship specially designed, built, and equipped for war. You 
are abundantly rich enough to enable you to indulge the 
whim — your share of the treasure which we have 



accumulated during this last trip is more than sufficient to 
provide two such ships as I have in mind, if need were, and 
you can well spare it, I know And as for me, there is nothing 
in the whole world I should enjoy half so much, just now, as 
the task of designing and supervising the construction of a 
super-Dreadnought airship-submarine which, I promise 
you, shall be absolutely invincible." 

"You would enjoy it even more than staying in bed all 
day, eh. Professor?" inquired Forester slyly, while Mildmay 
and Lethbridge shouted simultaneously — "Bravo, 
Professor!" "Hurrah! Well spoken! By Gad! we'll do it! What 
say you, Elphinstone?" 

"What say I?" returned Sir Reginald, his eyes glowing 
with enthusiasm. "Why, I say that it is the very finest 
suggestion I have heard from our friend's lips for many a 
day, and I agree to it; I'll do it! As von Schalckenberg truly 
remarks, I can afford it, and — 

"Belay that, Elphinstone!" exclaimed Mildmay, bringing 
his fist down upon the table with a bang that made the 
wineglasses jump. "This is not going to be a single-handed 
affair — " 

"Hear, hear! Well said, Mildmay," interrupted 
Lethbridge. "Go on, old chap. I guess what you are about to 
propose, and I say ditto!" 

"Of course," returned Mildmay. "I knew jolly well that 
you would. To resume. This is going to be no single-handed 
affair; the proposed super-Dreadnought airship-submarine 
is going to be the joint gift of all four of us to the Empire. 
We claim our right to participate equally in the honour, the 
glory, and the satisfaction of this patriotic deed. Thanks to 
the princely generosity of our friend Elphinstone in insisting 
that we shall all share equally with himself all treasure and 
valuables acquired during the Flying-Fish’s cruises, we are 
now all rich men. A third of the cost of the new ship will 
hurt neither of us, while as for the professor, he is going to 



do his share, and more, by designing and superintending 
the construction of the new ship. Is not that so?" 

"No, not quite, my friend," answered von 
Schalckenberg, cutting in before anyone else could speak. 
"I am going to design the new ship — which I suggest we 
shall name Invincible — for the sheer joy and delight I shall 
derive from doing the work; that part of it therefore does 
not count, and I must consequently be permitted to bear my 
share of the cost. True, I am a German by birth, but I am 
British in all else, and — " 

"That will do. Professor," interrupted Sir Reginald. "We 
know you too well to require any profession of faith from 
you at this time of day. We know you to be just as British in 
heart and in sympathies as the best of us, otherwise you 
may rest assured that we would never admit you to 
partnership in this project of ours. But as it is, you may 
design the ship, and welcome, for I know that not only will 
you absolutely revel in the work, but also that only you in all 
the world can execute the task as we should all desire it to 
be executed. But that must be the full extent of your 
contribution. We know something concerning certain 
unostentatious but costly philanthropic schemes which you 
are running and which are absorbing all your spare cash, 
therefore you must be content to let the arrangement stand 
as Mildmay has sketched it out." 

The professor argued and protested for some time, but 
the others were adamant, and at length the good man was 
compelled to yield and submit to the will of the majority. 

"I suppose," said Sir Reginald, when at length von 
Schalckenberg surrendered, "you will embody in the new 
ship all those clever devices of yours which have made the 
Flying-Fish the perfect craft that she is, will you not?" 

"Yes," answered the professor, "all of them, and several 
others that I have thought out since the Flying-Fish was 
built. I intend to make the Invincible so nearly perfect that 
a crew of, probably, fifty officers and men, at the most, will 



be sufficient to man and fight her. Aha, my friends, you shall 
see! The Flying-Fish is a good ship, yes; but she is nothing 
to what the Invincible shall be." 

"But will you be willing to entrust the secret of all your 
wonderful inventions to the care of strangers?" asked the 
colonel. 

"Perfectly willing," answered the professor. "Because I 
am sure you will all agree to my quite reasonable proposal 
that when the ship is offered to the British Government the 
stipulation shall be made that she shall always be manned 
by the same crew, every member of which shall be a 
specially-picked man, known to be absolutely reliable and to 
be implicitly trusted never to betray any of the secrets 
connected with her. Also that no strangers — exalted 
personages or otherwise — shall ever be allowed to visit 
her, or, if so allowed, shall be admitted to any portion of her 
interior which contains any of my own special devices. I 
think that ought to be a sufficient safeguard, ought it not, 
Mildmay?" 

"Assuredly," answered Mildmay. "Quite suffi-cient. And 
if the Government enters into such an undertaking — as of 
course it will — you may rest perfectly satisfied that 
everything possible will be done to fulfil it. My Lords of the 
Admiralty will see to that, for of course the Invincible will 
belong to the Senior Service. Therefore I feel sure you may 
take it for granted that all your secrets will be as safe in the 
new ship as they have been, and are, in the Flying-Fish, 
especially as I intend to apply for the command of her, 
which of course they will never dream of refusing me." 

"Aha! So? Now, that is as it should be," exclaimed the 
professor enthusiastically. "For who so fit as you to 
command her? And all my little secrets will be quite safe 
then." 

"Now, when do you think you will be prepared to start 
work upon the design?" asked Sir Reginald, coming to the 



point. "In the light of what we have heard to-night, it seems 
to me that the work can scarcely be put in hand too soon." 

"True; that is so," agreed von Schalckenberg. "For 
before a stroke of the actual work is begun there will be the 
first rough draught of the finished plans to prepare, and the 
preliminary calculations to make. That will mean at least a 
month of hard, continuous work at the outset. Then there is 
a suitable yard in which to build the ship to be found. It is 
just possible that we may be able to secure the yard in 
which the Flying-Fish was built; and, if so, nothing could be 
better. Then there will be all our special 'plant' to get out of 
store, overhaul and install. That will probably mean a 
month's work. Next there will be the necessary quantity of 
raw material to accumulate, from which to manufacture the 
aethereum and the crystals; also there will be the official 
staff and the workmen to get together. Finally there will be 
the finished plans and working drawings of the ship to 
prepare; and this task alone I anticipate will keep me busy 
for — well, say five months. Altogether, the preliminaries 
will probably absorb at least six months of my time, 
notwithstanding that I intend to impress one or two of you 
fellows into the service to attend to the finding and fitting- 
up of the shipyard, the getting together of the workmen, 
and so on, while I am busy with the general design and 
details of the new ship. Then there will be the ship herself 
to build. We have the advantage of our previous experience 
in the construction of the Flying-Fish to help us, therefore if 
we rush the work, and are not hindered by labour troubles, 
the new ship ought to be ready for her trials by, say, the end 
of January of the year after next. 

"Now, I suggest that, as already arranged, Mildmay 
and I shall to-morrow night take the Flying-Fish back to her 
old berth in the Hurd Deep; after which my companion shall 
land me at Cherbourg, and then take the boat across to 
Portsmouth and place her in Sparshott's charge, as usual. 
Meanwhile I will take train to Paris, and from Paris proceed 



to my little domicile at Barbizon, where I will at once get to 
work. And while — " 

"One moment. Professor," interrupted Sir Reginald. "A 
rather good idea has just occurred to me. Could you not 
prepare your plans and make your calculations as well here 
as at Barbizon? I can provide you with a suitable workroom 
and all the necessary drawing-apparatus, and guarantee 
that you shall never be interrupted in your work upon any 
pretext whatso-ever." 

"Assuredly I could, if there were any sufficient reason 
for it," answered the professor. 

"Well, I think there is," asserted Sir Reginald. "My idea 
is this. This new ship is intended to be essentially a fighting 
ship. That being the case, I think you would find it in the 
highest degree convenient to have expert opinion and 
advice at your elbow, so to speak, while designing her. Now, 
here are Mildmay and Lethbridge, the one a naval, the 
other a military man. Would it not be advantageous for you 
to be in immediate touch with both of them, so that in the 
event of a technical question arising, you could instantly 
refer it to them, without being obliged to resort to the 
tedious process of writing backward and forward?" 

"Certainly it would, my dear fellow," replied the 
professor. "It would save much valuable time." 

"Exactly," agreed Sir Reginald. "Now, I am sure I may 
truly say that we are all four equally interested in the 
outcome of our agreement, equally interested in the 
success of the new ship, in fact I suggest, therefore, that we 
form ourselves into a committee to discuss, consult together 
and generally do our best and utmost, each in his own 
particular way, by suggestion or advice, or both, to secure 
the highest possible degree of perfection in the craft. And 
to that end, I invite you all to take up your quarters in this 
house for as long a time as may be necessary — that is, of 
course, if none of you have more pressing engagements. 
Then we shall all be on the spot while the professor works 



out his plans. Of course, Mildmay, you and Feo will bring 
over the chicks — Olivia and Ida will be delighted to have 
them — and we will all do our best to have a good time 
during the intervals when the professor would prefer our 
room to our company What say you all?" 

The arrangement, it appeared, would suit everybody 
perfectly Mildmay had no other very pressing 
arrangements, and was quite sure that Mrs. Mildmay and 
the children would hugely enjoy a lengthy visit to Chudleigh 
Park; while as for Lethbridge, he was only too glad of any 
excuse to linger near Ida Elphinstone, who from her 
earliest childhood had been as dear to him as though she 
had been his own daughter. Even the professor, greatly as 
he loved quiet and seclusion while engaged upon important 
work, had no objection to spend his evenings in the midst of 
a circle of well-tried friends, instead of in the loneliness of 
his bungalow at Barbizon. Hence it was finally arranged 
that von Schalckenberg should merely remain at what was 
supposed to be his home long enough to give his man 
instructions relative to certain skins and other trophies of 
the chase which were to be forwarded from Chudleigh 
Park, and to procure the sheets of his original calculations 
relating to the Flying-Fish, to serve as a basis for working 
out the calculations for the new ship and to save time 
generally. These little matters attended to, he would return 
with all speed to the Hall and begin work. 

It was further arranged that, while this was being 
done. Sir Reginald should run up to town for the purpose of 
getting into touch with the owners of the shipyard in which 
the Flying-Fish was built, with the object of securing a lease 
of the premises for a term of two years, if possible; and if he 
failed there, to look about for others of a suitable character, 
and secure the refusal of them. With the conclusion of this 
arrangement the discussion terminated for the night, the 
baronet drawing out his watch and laughingly remarking 



that they would certainly incur the displeasure of the ladies 
if they neglected them any longer. 

On the following morning Sir Reginald Elphinstone, 
accompanied by Captain Burton and his son Dick, left 
Chudleigh Park for London, the former to carry out his part 
of the arrangement come to at the conclusion of the 
previous evening's momentous discussion, and the latter to 
return to their home, and, incidentally, relieve the anxiety of 
their friends. Meanwhile the Flying-Fish — that marvellous 
product of Professor von Schalckenberg's unrivalled genius 
— lay undisturbed in the secret hiding-place which Sir 
Reginald Elphinstone had caused to be specially cleared 
and arranged for her reception when the estate first passed 
into his possession. The morning had been fine, and Captain 
and Mrs. Mildmay had driven over to see their children, 
who during the absence of their parents had been staying 
with their grandfather on the maternal side, who owned a 
small estate and a house situate about six miles from 
Chudleigh Hall, while Lethbridge and the professor 
accompanied Lady Elphinstone and her daughter on a long 
ride over the moor. About noon, however, a change in the 
weather occurred, a great bank of cloud appeared above 
the south-western horizon, rising rapidly and obscuring the 
sun; and while the somewhat attenuated party at Chudleigh 
Hall were at luncheon it began to rain, the rain bringing 
with it a fresh breeze from the south-west which rapidly 
increased in strength, heralding a stormy evening and 
night. Mildmay returned to the Hall alone in time for dinner, 
riding over on horseback and leaving his wife with her 
father and the children, in order to fulfil his engagement to 
assist von Schalckenberg in the conveyance of the Flying- 
Fish back to her "home" berth in the Hurd Deep. 

It was about eleven o'clock that night, and the party in 
the drawing-room of the Hall were breaking up to retire to 
their respective rooms. "Good night" was said by the ladies, 
and the men of the party were presently left alone. 



whereupon Colonel Lethbridge turned to the others and 
said: 

"It is quite early yet, and there is plenty of time for a 
final smoke before we separate. Let us go along to the 
billiard-room. Phew! do you hear that?" as a great gust of 
wind moaned round the house and the sharp patter of rain 
sounded upon the window-panes. "Not a very pleasant 
night for your trip, is it, Mildmay? Don't you think you had 
better postpone it until to-morrow night?" 

"I see no reason why we should not go to-night, as 
arranged," answered Mildmay. "It is not blowing really 
hard, you know — about a twenty-five-knot breeze, I should 
say, judging from the sound of it, and out from about sou'- 
west. It won't hinder us at all. It will be a beam wind, and 
we shall of course have to make allowance for it, but I doubt 
whether it will make five minutes' difference in the length 
of our passage. The worst part, of course, will be when we 
have to take to the boat. I expect there will be a choppy bit 
of a sea running for a small boat, and we may get a 
drenching before we make Cherbourg. How will that affect 
you. Professor?" 

"About the same as it will you, my friend, I suppose," 
returned von Schalckenberg, with a smile. "We shall both 
have our mackintoshes, eh? But there will be the run across 
the Channel for you, after you have landed me. That will be 
pretty bad, will it not?" 

"Oh, I shall have grown used to it by that time," 
answered Mildmay, with a laugh. "Besides, I wrote to-day 
making a rather important engagement in town for to¬ 
morrow, therefore we must either clear out with the ship to¬ 
night, or postpone the trip for about forty-eight hours, 
whichever you please." 

"Then let us go to-night," decided von Schalckenberg. 
"I have the strongest objection to postponements — on 
principle. All our arrangements are made, therefore why 
disarrange them?" 



"Right!" agreed Mildmay. "We will go to-night as 
arranged." 

"That momentous question being settled. Til ring for 
whisky-and-sodas," remarked Lethbridge. "A 'tot' each 
before you start will do neither of you any harm. It is a dirty 
night outside, and cold, too." 

Pipes were lit, the whisky-and-sodas were duly 
consumed, and some desultory chat followed until the clock 
on the mantelpiece chimed the half-hour after eleven, when 
Mildmay and the professor moved to the hall, accompanied 
by Lethbridge and Forester, donned their mackintoshes, 
promised to return as soon as possible, spoke their 
farewells casually, and went out into the night. 

It was indeed a "dirty" night, as Lethbridge had 
remarked, pitch-dark, raining heavily, and — as they found 
when once they were fairly clear of the house — blowing 
quite a strong breeze, the roar of which in the tops of the 
trees came to their ears like the trampling of surf upon a 
sandy beach. They knew the way quite well, however, and 
made good progress, despite the darkness, the rain, and 
the buffeting wind. When fairly in the open the pair paused 
for a moment to enable Mildmay to gauge the true strength 
of the wind, which he decided was, as nearly as might be, a 
twenty-five-knot breeze, as he had originally supposed. 

Entering the glade in which the Flying-Fish lay, 
encircled by her concealing belt of trees, it was so intensely 
dark that they had literally to grope their way; but knowing 
exactly what they were aiming for, they presently felt their 
way into the tunnel-like space between the ship's bottom 
and her starboard bilge-keel, and a minute later were in the 
chamber of egress and had switched on the light. 

"Aha! now we are all right," exclaimed von 
Schalckenberg, as he discarded his streaming mackintosh 
prior to closing and securing the aperture by which they 
had entered. "Now, I am going to hang this coat of mine in 
the engine-room, to drain and dry, and I would advise you to 



do the same. Also, unless 1 am mistaken, the generator 
needs replenishing, and 1 will attend to that matter at once. 
1 doubt whether there is a sufficiency of crystals and acid in 
the hopper and the tank to take us half as far as we have to 
go. When do you propose to start. Captain?" 

"That depends upon when you wish to arrive at 
Cherbourg," answered Mildmay. 

"Well," observed the professor, "1 believe there is — or, 
at least, used to be — a train leaving Cherbourg for Paris 
about eight o'clock in the morning, and 1 should like to 
catch that, if it still runs. Allow half an hour for satisfying 
the Custom House officers and reaching the railway-station, 
and if you will land me at half-past seven 1 have no doubt 
that will be early enough." 

"Right!" returned Mildmay. "Then 1 will go up to the 
pilot-house, get out the chart, and make my calculations 
while you are recharging the generator. You will rejoin me 
there, 1 suppose?" 

The professor nodded an affirmative, and Mildmay 
proceeded forthwith to the pilot-house, switching on the 
electric lights as he went, leaving von Schalckenberg to 
follow at his leisure. 

Upon entering the engine-room the professor first 
switched on the lights. Then he looked into the tank and the 
hopper of the generator, both of which he found to be 
practically empty, as he had quite anticipated. He therefore 
entered the adjoining storeroom and produced, first, a 
small carboy of acid, which he emptied into the tank, the 
cover of which he then screwed down tight. Next he 
brought forth a bag containing some ten pounds' weight of 
small green crystals that might, at a casual glance, have 
been mistaken for emeralds, but for the curious metallic 
sheen upon them. These he poured into the hopper, glanced 
at the self-feeding arrangements attached to the hopper 
and tank, satisfied himself that both were still correctly set, 
and then, placing the empty bag and carboy with a number 



of others in one corner of the store, closed the door, passed 
through the engine-room, switched off the lights, closed the 
door behind him after passing out, and leisurely ascended 
the corkscrew stairway up which Mildmay had preceded 
him. 

Arriving in the chart-room of the pilot-house, he found 
the captain bending over a chart of the English Channel, 
upon which lay a parallel ruler, a pair of dividers, a pencil, 
and a slip of paper bearing a few figures upon it. 

“Ah! here you are. Professor," remarked Mildmay as 
the other joined him. “I have just been working out the 
course and distance from here to the berth in the Hurd 
Deep to which we are bound. I have also been calculating 
how long it will take us to get there, with the wind as it is. It 
is now" — producing his watch — "just thirty minutes past 
midnight; and I calculate that if we start now and run our 
journey at full speed, we shall — making allowance for the 
time required to get our precise bearings, sink the ship, 
wait for you to come up afterwards, and make the run in 
the boat to Cherbourg — arrive at the latter place at about 
a quarter after six o'clock. How will that suit you? It will be 
too early for your train, on the one hand, while, on the 
other, it will scarcely allow you time enough to go to an 
hotel and turn in. Would you rather that we defer our start 
for say, an hour, or —?" 

"Just as you like, my friend," answered the professor. 
"But we are very comfortable here, while there is nothing 
to be gained by arriving at Cherbourg too early. Let us go 
down into the music-room and amuse ourselves for just one 
hour — Heaven knows when the next opportunity may 
present itself! Then we can start and accomplish our 
journey in reasonable time." 

"Time's up. Professor," remarked Mildmay as the clock 
on the bracket chimed the half-hour after one; and as he 



spoke he rose from his chair and carefully deposited his 
violin and bow in their case, while von Schalckenberg 
closed the piano. A minute later the two men ascended to 
the upper story of the pilot-house, Mildmay taking his place 
at the tiller, while the professor manipulated the lever 
which actuated the grip-anchors, causing the latter to 
release their hold on the ground and recede into their 
sheaths. Next the professor touched some switches which 
caused the powerful lantern on the top of the pilot-house 
and those at the bows and stem of the ship to shoot forth 
rays of light strong enough brilliantly to illuminate the 
whole of the glade in which the ship rested, and light up the 
trunks and branches of the trees which completely 
engirdled her. 

"Close quarters — these — to get out of in a strong 
breeze," remarked Mildmay, gazing out through the pilot¬ 
house ports and noting how close the sharp-pointed bow 
and the propeller were to the trees. "We shall have to make 
a quick rise. Professor, or the wind will drive us foul of the 
trees. Luckily we are lying almost stem-on to the wind, 
otherwise we should find it rather awkward. As it is, I dare 
say we shall be able to manage all right, if we are smart." 

With a word or two of assent, the professor turned to 
the cranked wheel which admitted vapour to the main 
engines, and gave it a few turns, causing the index hand of 
the corresponding dial to register half-speed, while 
Mildmay laid his hand upon the starting-lever. Next the 
professor threw open the valve admitting vapour to the air- 
chambers, with the result that a considerable quantity of 
the air therein was forced out, its place being taken by 
vapour. This vapour almost instantaneously condensed, thus 
creating a partial vacuum in the air-chambers, and with a 
bound which caused both men to stagger, the great ship 
seemed to literally leap into the air, far above the level of 
the tree-tops, and the critical moment was past; Mildmay 
thrust the starting-lever forward, there was a slight quiver 



of the hull as the propeller began to spin round, the 
professor turned a full stream of vapour into the engines — 
and the voyage was begun. 



5; War! 


"Our course/' remarked Mildmay, putting the helm 
hard a-starboard, "is — making due allowance for leeway — 
S. 31 E." The professor, who was switching off the bow and 
stem lights and that of the great lantern on the top of the 
pilot-house, nodded. "So that is all right," continued the 
skipper, as the ship's head swung round until it pointed on 
the course which he had mentioned, and the self-steering 
gear was thrown into action — "now she will steer herself." 

As Mildmay released his hold of the tiller, he drew out 
his watch and referred to it. 

"It is now," he said, "exactly twenty minutes to two. At 
ten minutes after two we should make the Casquets light, 
about a point on our starboard bow, and six minutes later 
we must descend. Thank goodness the rain has ceased and 
there are a few stars showing, so it will not be so frightfully 
dark, after all. If you have no objection. Professor, we will 
switch off the lamp, then we shall be the better able to see 
things outside." Suiting the action to the word, he touched 
a switch, and the lamp which illuminated the interior of the 
pilot-house winked into darkness. 

For a few minutes neither of the occupants of the pilot¬ 
house spoke, and nothing was heard save the loud 
humming of the propeller and the blusterous roar of the 
wind as it beat upon the pilot-house — for the ship was now 
rushing through the air at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty miles an hour, and the pressure of the resulting 
wind upon the entire structure of the ship was that of a 
hurricane. Then a slight shuffling sound was heard as, the 
eyes of the two men having adjusted themselves to the 
obscurity of the interior, the pair cautiously groped their 
way toward adjacent ports in the forepart of the structure. 

Gazing out into the night, they saw that they were just 
clearing the land, with the Start light square abeam on 



their starboard hand, and the Eddystone much farther 
away and a couple of points on their starboard quarter. The 
sky was clearing fast. Quite a number of stars were now 
visible, and some distance ahead of them, on both bows, 
were the lights of several craft bound down-Channel. 
Before the light was switched off the height-indicator had 
shown that the ship was flying at a height of five hundred 
feet above sea-level, consequently everything on the 
surface of the water could be seen quite distinctly, while the 
height was amply sufficient to ensure that they should not 
run foul of even the most lofty masts of passing shipping. 

For a little while the two men chatted in more or less 
desultory fashion. At length Mildmay, breaking a brief 
silence, remarked with animation: 

'Ah! there is the Casquets light, about a point on our 
starboard bow — just where I expected to sight it. It has 
just hove up into view, and is therefore about thirty-five 
miles away. The air is clearer than I dared hope, or we 
should not be able to see it at that distance. We ought to 
sight La Hague light now at any moment, and — ay, there it 
is, a little to the left of the Casquets. Is there anything you 
wish to bring up from below. Professor? Because, if there is, 
you had better fetch it. We shall soon have to descend to the 
surface now." 

"No," answered the professor. "I have only my 
portmanteau, and that is near the door, ready to be taken 
out on deck. Ach! but I have forgotten, though. There are 
our mackintoshes, drying down in the engine-room. We 
must not leave them behind, for no doubt we shall need 
them in the boat." 

"It is more than probable," agreed Mildmay. "I will run 
down and fetch them." 

He disappeared; returning a minute or two later with 
the remark — 

"I have brought up the mackintoshes and laid them on 
top of your portmanteau. I suppose you will give a final look 



round, won't you, before leaving the ship, just to make sure 
that everything is all right?" 

The professor replied that he certainly would, 
whereupon Mildmay went to the helm, threw the self¬ 
steering apparatus out of gear, and began to work the ship 
up to, as nearly as the wind would allow, her by this time 
well-known marks. 

"You may drop her now. Professor," he remarked a 
minute or two later. "She is as near as I can get her up aloft 
here. We shall have to complete the process the last thing 
before sinking her, when the wind will have little or no 
effect upon her. Luckily, it happens to be just about slack 
water, so we shall not have the tide to bother us." 

So saying, he pulled back the starting-lever, thus 
causing the engines to stop, while the professor, throwing 
open the main air-valve, filled the partially-exhausted air- 
chambers with air. This was the work of but a very few 
seconds, when von Schalckenberg closed the valve, 
screwing it up tight, following this up by starting the air- 
pumps, thus beginning the apparently paradoxical 
operation of sinking the ship by filling her air-chambers 
with highly-compressed air. A second or two later the 
Flying-Fish settled lightly upon the surface of the water and 
began to drive rapidly away before the wind, like a child's 
toy balloon. But Mildmay quickly remedied this by 
restarting the engines, sending them slowly ahead and 
bringing the ship round head to wind, when he patiently 
brought her once more accurately up to her marks, and 
held her there while the air-pumps, working at top speed, 
rapidly forced air into the air-chambers, condensing it so 
highly that the ship was soon brought into her ordinary 
surface-running trim. Meanwhile the professor, leaving his 
companion to manage single-handed, was going the rounds 
of the ship, critically examining everything, assuring himself 
that all scuttles and other openings in the hull were 
hermetically closed, and otherwise making certain that the 



ship was in a fit state safely to be left. Having done this to 
his satisfaction, he next went out on deck and made his way 
aft to a certain spot near the ship's starboard quarter, 
where, bending down, he felt along the deck-planks until he 
found a ring, sunk flush with the deck. Giving this a sharp 
pull, a big flap folded back, exposing a water-tight aperture 
of corresponding dimensions. Down into this aperture the 
professor plunged his arm, feeling about until his hand 
encountered a lever, which he grasped and pulled upward. 
As he did so, a pair of aethereum davits, having a boat built 
of aethereum, rose into view. This boat was modelled 
somewhat after the pattern of the splendid boats built by 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, but was 
considerably smaller. Securing the lever in position, the 
professor climbed into the boat and assured himself that 
certain accessories were in her lockers, after which he 
returned to the ship's deck, swung the boat outboard 
without any apparent effort, lowered her, slid down and 
unhooked the tackles, took her alongside the starboard 
gangway, made her fast, and returned to the deck of the 
Flying-Fish, which craft was by this time quite ready to 
submerge, the air-pumps having been stopped. Returning 
aft, von Schalckenberg reversed the lever by means of 
which he had raised the boat from her hiding-place, and the 
davits with their tackles sank back into the cavity, 
disappeared, and the flap was closed. This done, the 
professor returned to the pilot-house and briefly informed 
Mildmay that everything was now ready for the sinking of 
the ship. 

"Right- 0 !" answered Mildmay. "Then I'll turn her over 
to you. She is dead on all her marks at the present moment. 
Hold her there for just two minutes longer to enable me to 
get into the boat and back off, and you may then submerge 
as soon as you like. You will show a light in the great lantern 
for a moment or two to let me know that you have reached 
the bottom all right?" 



The professor replied that he would, whereupon 
Mildmay left the pilot-house and, taking von 
Schalckenberg's portmanteau and the two mackintoshes 
with him, stepped out on deck, carefully closing the pilot¬ 
house door behind him, and passed across the deck to the 
starboard gangway ladder, descending which, he entered 
the boat moored alongside it. The boat was attached to the 
rail of the gangway ladder by an enormously-long "painter," 
arranged as a slip-line, and, quickly satisfying himself that 
this was all clear for running freely, Mildmay stepped aft, 
threw the engines into gear, reversed them, and backed 
away from the Flying-Fish to the full length of the slip-line. 
Then, seating himself, he produced his pipe, charged and lit 
it, meanwhile watching with mild interest what was 
happening to the parent craft. 

At this moment the air-chambers of the Flying-Fish 
were so heavily charged with densely-compressed air that 
not only was the whole of the ship's cylindrical body 
completely submerged, but the superstructure also was 
sunk to within a foot of the deck, over the forepart of which 
the Channel waves were now continually breaking. And as 
Mildmay, calmly smoking, continued to watch, he saw that 
the superstructure also was now gradually settling down, 
the short, choppy seas overflowing her deck in ever- 
increasing volume until it was completely hidden by them. 
The open guard-rail round the deck next disappeared, 
leaving nothing visible except' the pilot-house. A few 
seconds later this also vanished beneath the waves, and 
nothing now remained but a slight swirl of the surface to 
show where the Flying-Fish had been. As the ship 
disappeared, the coils of the slip-line in the bows of the boat 
leapt overboard, one after the other, and when the last had 
gone, Mildmay stepped forward and peered over the boat's 
bows down into the dark depths below. He was not kept 
long waiting, for he had scarcely taken up his position 
when, far down below, a beam of pale, wavering light, as 



from a sunken moon, shone out for the space of about a 
minute, and then vanished again, whereupon Mildmay 
stepped a few paces aft and proceeded carefully to pay out 
over the boat's gunwale a long rope ladder, to the lower 
extremity of which a lighted electric lamp was attached. 
When the full length of this ladder had been paid out, and 
Mildmay had satisfied himself that its upper extremity was 
firmly secured to one of the thwarts of the boat, he 
returned to his seat in the stem-sheets and settled himself 
to await the further progress of events. 

About half an hour later a slight tremor of the rope 
ladder indicated that the professor had quitted the 
submerged Flying-Fish and was climbing to the surface. 
The climb was a lengthy and fatiguing business, for it 
involved a perpendicular ascent of over five hundred feet, 
but it was accomplished at last, and with Mildmay's 
assistance von Schalckenberg finally scrambled in over the 
boat's gunwale and sank upon one of the thwarts. 

Removing the front glass of his helmet he allowed 
himself a few minutes in which to rest and recover his 
breath. Meanwhile Mildmay, pausing only to inquire if his 
companion was "all right," hauled in and stowed away the 
rope ladder, cast off the slip-line, sent both engines full 
speed ahead and, grasping the yoke-lines, set the boat's 
head for Cherbourg, where they duly arrived as the arsenal 
clock was striking the quarter after seven a.m. The 
professor, who meanwhile had discarded his diving-armour 
and got into a tweed suit, had no difficulty with the Custom 
House officers. But Mildmay did not stay to satisfy his 
curiosity upon that point; the moment that von 
Schalckenberg stepped out of the boat and received from 
the captain his portmanteau and mackintosh, Mildmay 
stepped aft again, swung the boat round, and swept out of 
the harbour at full speed, shaping a course northward for 
the Needles. 



Shortly before two o'clock that afternoon, the boat 
whose course we have been tracing, looking in nowise 
markedly different from any of the other motor-boats that 
were darting fussily hither and thither, slid unobtrusively 
into Portsmouth Harbour, and, entering the Camber, glided 
to a standstill alongside a sort of floating boathouse which 
was moored abreast the yacht- and boat-building yard of a 
man named Sparshott. Sparshott himself chanced to be 
about the yard when the boat arrived, and instantly 
recognising her, hurried into his office, took a key from a 
locked drawer and, slipping it into his pocket, made his way 
to a vertical ladder attached to the quay wall, slid down it 
into a dinghy which was moored to the foot of it, and pulled 
off to the floating boathouse. Here, after exchanging a few 
words of greeting with Mildmay, he unlocked the boathouse 
doors and assisted the captain to get the boat out of the 
water and into the house — a task which the two men 
accomplished with absolutely uncanny ease, considering 
the dimensions of the craft. Then, having closed and locked 
the doors, the two men got into the dinghy and pulled 
ashore, Mildmay proceeding at once to the harbour station, 
which he reached in excellent time to catch the afternoon 
train to London and to keep his appointment. 

Meanwhile Professor von Schalckenberg accomplished 
his journey to Calais and Barbizon without incident, 
arriving at his bungalow about the same time that 
Mildmay's train glided to rest in Waterloo railway-station. 
He had taken the precaution to telegraph from Caen to his 
faithful servant Bazoches — who acted as caretaker, 
gardener, and general handyman in the professor's 
establishment, while Amelie, his wife, with equal fidelity and 
efficiency, discharged the combined duties of housekeeper 
and cook; the result being that upon his arrival the eminent 
scientist found everything in perfect order and an 



appetising meal awaiting him, to which he did ample 
justice. While partaking of this meal he received from 
Bazoches, who was at the moment performing the functions 
of butler, a full and particular account of all that had 
happened at the bungalow during its owner's absence — 
with a certain very notable exception, to be referred to 
hereafter. These happenings were, however, of so very 
ordinary and commonplace a character that, after putting a 
few questions, more for the sake of gratifying his servitor 
than for any other reason, the professor practically ceased 
to pay any attention to Bazoches' long catalogue of 
trivialities, his mind being fully occupied with absorbing 
consideration of certain fascinating details connected with 
the construction of the proposed new airship-submarine. So 
keen was his interest in the whole subject that, fatigued as 
he was after a night without sleep and a tiresome railway 
journey, he could not persuade himself to retire to rest until 
he had produced and glanced through the whole of the 
drawings and calculations referring to the Flying-Fish. The 
ensuing four days found him avidly engaged in the 
congenial task of going in detail through all his plans, 
calculations, and specifications, taking complete copies of 
some, making copious extracts from others, and setting 
aside a few to take with him, having done which he bade 
good-bye to Bazoches and Madame Amelie, commending 
them for their fidelity and the great care they had taken of 
his property in the past, and exhorting them to exercise 
equal care and fidelity in the future, and so departed, 
casually mentioning that it was impossible for him to say 
when they might next expect to see him. 

The next evening witnessed his return to Chudleigh 
Hall, where he took glad possession of the drawing-office 
that had meanwhile been prepared for him. The following 
day was devoted to a long and exhaustive consultation with 
his two colleagues. Captain Mildmay and Colonel 
Lethbridge — Sir Reginald being still in London — after 



which the worthy man set to work with unbounded 
enthusiasm and gusto upon the design of the proposed new 
super-Dreadnought airship-sub-marine. Invincible. 

Sir Reginald Elphinstone journeyed to London, and 
threw himself so enthusiastically into the execution of his 
part of the task that in little more than a month he not only 
succeeded in obtaining a lease of the yard in which the 
Flying-Fish was built, but also got into touch with the 
clerical staff and a considerable number of the workmen 
who had helped to build the Flying-Fish, and, with the help 
of the latter, replaced all the special tools and machines in 
the workshops, so completing all preparations for the 
commencement of work. 

By the time that matters at the shipyard had reached 
this stage, von Schalckenberg had prepared a first rough 
estimate of the quantities of crude material required for the 
manufacture of his wonderful metal, aethereum, and had 
sent out orders for that material and a vast quantity of fuel. 
These orders were fulfilled with commendable alacrity; thus 
it came about that no sooner were the workshops ready to 
start work than the materials began to arrive, and it 
became possible for the initial work of manufacture to 
begin. 

At this stage, therefore, the professor found himself 
compelled to forsake his beloved drawing-board for a while 
and journey to London. This change of plan on the 
professor's part afforded Sir Reginald Elphinstone an 
opportunity, of which he at once availed himself, to return 
for a short time to Chudleigh Hall, where he happened to 
be on that fateful August morning when the news went 
forth to the world that Great Britain, in fulfilment of her 
obligation to Belgium, had been forced to declare war 
against Germany. 

The news was not altogether unexpected; for there 
were clear-sighted people who, with the passing of July, saw 
that the cataclysm was imminent; and among these were 



Sir Reginald Elphinstone and his three especial friends. The 
momentous news was naturally known first in London, and 
von Schalckenberg was among the first in London to hear 
it. The moment that the information reached him he 
telegraphed in code to Sir Reginald — "War declared 
against Germany. Am leaving for Chudleigh by first train"; 
and he reached the Hall in time to sit down to lunch with 
the party. 

Scarcely allowing themselves time to snatch a hasty 
meal, the quartette — Sir Reginald, Mildmay, Lethbridge, 
and the professor — rose from the table and adjourned to 
the library to discuss the situation. The discussion covered 
so wide a field that it would be superfluous to attempt to 
more than merely indicate its general tendency. The most 
important fact to emerge was that the outbreak of war 
would effectually prevent the completion of the Invincible, 
in consequence of which it became the imperative duty of 
Sir Reginald to present the Flying-Fish to the nation, as an 
effective check to the menace of the Zeppelins. The 
question was raised whether there would be time to effect 
certain very desirable alterations, a list of which had 
already been prepared by Mildmay and Lethbridge. This list 
Sir Reginald took from his pocket, unfolded, and handed to 
the professor, who, taking it, read it through carefully. After 
several minutes' consideration he said: 

"I believe these alterations and additions could be 
effected in three months. I should not like to promise them 
earlier." 

"Three months!" commented Sir Reginald. "What do 
you fellows say to that?" 

"It is a long time, under the existing circumstances," 
remarked Lethbridge reflectively. "God only knows what 
may happen in three months. Belgium may be overrun, 
France invaded, and Paris occupied within that time. Would 
it be possible to do two or three of those things at the same 
time, without otherwise interfering with the ship, so that in 



case of an emergency the craft could be released in the 
course of a few days or, say a week, with so much done, and 
the rest left undone?" 

The professor looked at the list again. 

"Yes," he said, "that could certainly be done. We would 
make the attachments first, and not touch the hull of the 
ship until those attachments were actually ready to be fixed 
in position. And I believe the attempt would be quite worth 
making." 

"So do I," agreed Mildmay; and Lethbridge echoed his 
words. 

"Then let us do it without wasting another moment," 
exclaimed Elphinstone, starting to his feet. "How long will it 
take to prepare the yard for the reception of the ship?" 

"It is all ready now," answered the professor. "If the 
ship were there at this moment, she could be on the blocks 
in half an hour — provided, of course, that the weather 
were favourable for the operation." 

"Ah! yes," exclaimed Mildmay, "there is the weather to 
be thought of. Taking things big and large, the good old 
Flying-Fish can laugh at bad weather; but she must have a 
calm to get into or out of that shed. The weather is just 
perfect at present, it couldn't be better; but how long is it 
going to last? That's the question. Let's take a look at the 
glass." 

He went into the hall, consulted the aneroid and 
mercurial barometers hanging there, and returned, 
exulting. 

"Thirty point seven-eight inches, with a slight rising 
tendency," he exclaimed. "That is good enough. Now, 
Professor, what say you? Are you game to take the next 
train, with me, to Portsmouth? If we are lucky we might get 
there in time to raise the old ship and have her snugly in 
the shed before to-morrow morning." 



"Most decidedly I am game/' answered the professor. 
"But can we do it? It is now" — drawing forth his watch — 
"exactly nine minutes to three o'clock. Where are the 
railway time-tables?" 

"Here you are/' answered Sir Reginald, whipping a 
Bradshaw out of the bookcase and opening it. "Now, let us 
see. No use to refer to the local trains; the express is what 
you require. Lethbridge, just touch the bell, there's a good 
chap, and tell George I want the big car brought round at 
once. Ah! here we are. Newton Abbot, three twenty-two — 
you can catch that train. Exeter — yes, that's all right. 
Yeovil — Salisbury. Now for the Portsmouth line — here we 
have it. See here, you fellows, if your train is up to time at 
Salisbury, you will have just three minutes to change into 
the local for Portsmouth, due to arrive there at ten forty- 
eight. How will that suit you?" 

"It will be cutting it pretty fine," answered Mildmay, 
"but we shall have to make it do as best we can. Come 
along. Professor; let us say au revoir to the ladies, and we'll 
be off. We will let you fellows know by telegraph to-morrow 
how things have gone with us." 

Five minutes later the great car, with Mildmay and the 
professor aboard, was tearing down the drive at breakneck 
speed, on its way to Newton Abbot. 



6: What has become oe the Flying-Fish? 

The travellers caught their train at Newton Abbot with 
about two minutes to spare; they arrived at Salisbury in 
good time to change into the train for Portsmouth, and 
finally arrived at the garrison town scarcely a quarter of an 
hour late, all without incident, to their complete 
satisfaction. 

But of course the yacht-and boat-building yard within 
the precincts of which the Flying-Fish’s boat was housed 
had been closed for the night several hours earlier; their 
first business, therefore, was to find the proprietor and dig 
him out of his private abode. Luckily both men happened to 
know the whereabouts of Sparshott's home, and thither 
they at once proceeded, finding the man at home and in 
bed, as might be expected; and a few minutes later the trio 
were on their way to the yard. 

The distance to be traversed was not great, and ten 
minutes sufficed them to reach the yard. The night was 
dark, but starlit, and, walking to the little wharf at the outer 
end of the yard, Mildmay and the professor were just able 
to make out the floating boathouse which was their 
immediate goal. Meanwhile Sparshott had made his way up 
to his office, lighted a gas-jet, procured the key of the 
boathouse, and now rejoined the other two on the wharf. 
There was, as usual, a dinghy moored at the foot of the 
perpendicular ladder running down the wharf face, and 
into this the three men got, the boat-builder throwing out 
the two short sculls and rowing off to the boathouse. 

Once alongside the raft on which the boathouse was 
built, our two friends sprang lightly out of the dinghy and, 
taking the key from Sparshott, unlocked the doors and 
threw them open, while their companion followed with a 
lighted lantern. 



Immediately inside the folding doors of the boathouse 
there was a canvas curtain reaching from the roof to the 
deck of the raft, its purpose being to conceal the interior 
and its precious contents from the gaze of the curious upon 
those infrequent occasions when it might be necessary to 
open the boathouse during the hours of daylight. Seizing 
the foot of it, Mildmay and the professor proceeded to roll 
up this curtain and secure it by sundry "stops" so that it 
might not be in the way to impede their further operations. 
It was while the two men were tying the last of these 
"stops" that Sparshott approached with the lighted lantern, 
the light of which he directed into the interior of the 
structure. For a second or two the man stood motionless, as 
though turned to stone, staring into the boathouse, his eyes 
bulging, his mouth wide open, the very image of horror and 
amazement; then speech came to him and he gasped: 

"Gosh! where's the boat? Where is she, and what's 
happened to her?" 

At the words Mildmay and von Schalckenberg with one 
accord paused in their nearly-completed task of lashing up 
the curtain, and directed their gaze to the interior before 
them. It was empty! 

"Well, I'm — " began Mildmay. Then, cutting short what 
was on his lips to say, he turned sternly upon the wretched 
Sparshott and sharply demanded: 

"The boat — what have you done with her? Out with it, 
quick, and let it be the truth! No hesitation, now; I want the 
truth, and at once! Do you hear?" 

"Oh, Cap'n — gen'lemen both — how'm I to answer 
you? What am I to say? I know no more than you do what's 
become of the boat; may I die this very minute if I do." 

The man's whole aspect was so pitiable, and there was 
such an unmistakable ring of truth in his words — moreover 
he had served them so honestly and well for so many years 
— that Mildmay suddenly cut short the unhappy boat- 
builder's protestations with the question — 



"When did you last see her?" 

"'Bout five weeks ago/' answered Sparshott. "I've been 
laid up in bed with rheumatism all that time/' he quickly 
added as Mildmay again wrathfully turned on him — "and 
this is the very first day I've been able to get so far as the 
yard — my wife'll tell you the same, gen'lemen, if ye don't 
believe me. Before that I've always made a p'int of openin' 
this here boathouse once a week — accordin' to orders — to 
see that the boat was all right; and she was up to the day 
before I was took bad." 

"Well," commented Mildmay, "the one outstanding fact 
is that the boat is gone and — good heavens! does that 
mean that the ship is gone too, I wonder? We must 
ascertain, without a moment's unnecessary delay. But how 
is it to be done? We shall need a motor-boat or a steam- 
launch, or something of that sort. Have you anything that 
will do, Sparshott?" 

"No, sir, I haven't; nothin' but a sailin' boat — Now, I 
wonder — " The mention of a sailing-boat brought a 
certain circumstance to his memory, and he was about to 
mention it to his visitors, but Mildmay impatiently cut him 
short. 

"Sailing-boat!" the skipper snorted contemptuously; 
"of what use would a sailing-boat be in a flat calm? I 
suppose they are pretty busy at the Dockyard just now; 
working night and day, eh?" 

"Ay, sir, they are that," answered Sparshott; "workin' 
three shifts, they are — " 

"Yes, of course," agreed Mildmay, again cutting the 
man short. "We will try there. Come along. Professor. And 
you, Sparshott," he concluded, "see that you are here on 
the spot when I want you. I have a whole lot of questions to 
ask you, but I haven't time for them now. Put us ashore, as 
near the Dockyard as you can." 

And, turning sharply on his heel, he walked to where 
the dinghy was moored, and seated himself in the stern- 



sheets, the other two following him. 

Being in mufti, our two friends experienced the utmost 
difficulty in gaining admission to the Dockyard; indeed, they 
would probably not have succeeded at all had it not 
fortunately happened that, while Mildmay stood parleying 
with the frankly-suspicious and sceptical gate-keeper, the 
Admiral came along, wending his way home after a long 
and arduous day's work. It was another stroke of good 
fortune that he and Mildmay were intimately acquainted, 
and the great man permitted himself to be drawn aside and 
told a tale that, while it was by no means coherent and was, 
moreover, punctuated with mystery, was sufficiently clear to 
enable the Admiral to understand that his friend was in 
most urgent need of a steam-launch, picket-boat, or steam¬ 
boat of some sort, to be employed in a matter of momentous 
interest to the Government, and after he had definitely 
assured Mildmay, in terse and vigorous language, that such 
a thing was a simple impossibility, he finally yielded so far as 
to withdraw a card from his case, scribble a few words upon 
it, and direct Mildmay to find the Dockyard Superintendent 
and hand the card to him. The result was that, as the town 
clocks were striking three, Mildmay and von Schalckenberg 
found themselves aboard a steam-pinnace — her crew 
armed to the teeth, sweeping out of Portsmouth Harbour on 
their way to the Hurd Deep, where, if all were well, they 
hoped to find the Flying-Fish still safely hidden. True, if they 
should so find her, it would still be impossible to raise her, 
for the suit of diving-armour, by which only could access be 
gained to her, was gone with the boat; but it would be an 
immense relief to find that the ship herself was safe — of 
which Mildmay was beginning to have grave doubts, while 
as for the armour, von Schalckenberg assured his 
companion that another suit could be made in three weeks. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning when the pinnace 
arrived at the spot in the English Channel for which she 
was making. It was a brilliant, breathless day, the sea oil- 



smooth, the air so crystalline clear that Mildmay was able to 
pick up his marks and get "on" them without the slightest 
difficulty — altogether a perfect day for the work they had 
on hand, and they lost not a moment in getting to business. 
But the Flying-Fish was not to be found; and at length 
Mildmay was most reluctantly compelled to acknowledge to 
himself that by some utterly inconceivable means the ship 
had been discovered, gained access to, and stolen! How it 
had been managed was, of course, an inscrutable mystery 
utterly baffling the wildest conjecture; but the fact was 
indisputable; the ship was gone, and with her had vanished 
the high hopes that the quartette had indulged of rendering 
valuable and tremendously effective service in the war 
which had just broken out. But even this was not the worst 
feature of the case: if the ship had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy — and this was the hypothesis which at once 
naturally suggested itself — it would be nothing short of a 
national disaster; for in that case she would of course be 
used against the Allies, with results the mere thought of 
which threw Mildmay and the professor into cold sweats of 
terror. There was nothing to be done but to return to 
Portsmouth with all speed, telegraph the terrible news to 
Elphinstone and Lethbridge, and hurry back to Chudleigh, 
there to consult as to what — if anything — could be done to 
mitigate the disaster. 

It was seven o'clock in the evening when Mildmay and 
von Schalckenberg, exhausted with fatigue, anxiety, and 
hunger, staggered ashore at the Dockyard and, after 
reporting their failure to the friendly Admiral, made their 
way to a telegraph-office and wired to the now anxiously 
waiting men at Chudleigh Hall the news of the loss of the 
Flying-Fish, adding that they were following their telegram 
by the first train available. But it was morning before they 
finally stumbled out of the train, to find the Chudleigh car 
awaiting them — with Sir Reginald and Lethbridge in it, all 
anxiety to hear any further details of the unsuccessful 



quest. These were fully told before the arrival of the car at 
the Hall, upon reaching which Mildmay and the professor 
were incontinently bundled off to bed, where they slept 
until late in the afternoon. 

It is not overstating the case to say that the news of the 
unaccountable disappearance of the Flying-Fish came to 
the waiting party at Chudleigh Hall with the staggering 
effect of a bombshell falling in their midst, though happily 
with less dire results. It was not the actual pecuniary loss 
involved in the theft of the ship that perturbed them, for Sir 
Reginald Elphinstone was wealthy enough to bear such a 
loss with equanimity; indeed, as we have seen, he had been 
quite prepared to hand over the Flying-Fish as a gift to the 
British Government, conscious of the fact that, if need were, 
he could build another and an even better ship without 
imposing any very serious strain upon his resources. No, it 
was the fact that England was to lose, and somebody else — 
the enemy, they all immediately concluded — would gain, 
the tremendous advantage involved in the possession of the 
Flying-Fish — for this view of the matter had suggested 
itself not only to Mildmay and the professor, but also to Sir 
Reginald and Leth-bridge immediately upon the arrival of 
the amazing telegram. Who had stolen the ship? That was 
naturally the first question to arise, and the answer, 
springing pat to the lips, was, 'The Germans, without a 
doubt!" But the questions which followed close upon the 
heels of the first were less easily answered. 

By what means had the thieves acquired that intimate 
knowledge of her construction and of the secret and 
ingenious methods of her control which — even if 
knowledge of her existence and of the precise locality of her 
hiding-place were taken for granted — was absolutely 
necessary to enable them to obtain possession of, much less 
to handle, her? These points were discussed at length when 
the quartette met in the drawing-room of the Hall, for 



afternoon tea, on the day of Mildmay's and von 
Schalckenberg's return to Chudleigh Park. 

"Somebody must have been talking," asserted Sir 
Reginald. 

"It certainly looks like it," agreed Lethbridge. "But who 
can it be? That is the question." 

"I can think of no one," declared Mildmay. "Who is 
there to talk? Who knows of the existence of the Flying- 
Fish, outside our own little circle? Let us try to remember. 
There are certainly the two Burtons, father and son; but I 
can scarcely believe that, after the very explicit warning we 
gave them, either of them would have been so imprudent as 
to utter a word inimical to our secret; and as for anything 
more sinister than imprudence — well, it is simply 
unbelievable." 

"I would certainly have said so myself — yesterday," 
remarked Sir Reginald. "Yet — who else is there? 
Remember, we know very little about them. Next to 
nothing, in fact." 

"That's true," agreed Mildmay. "But when we were all 
yarning together, on the day that we picked them up, the 
man claimed to know several people with whom I also am 
acquainted. It might be worth while for me to write to two 
or three of the people, with whom I am on pretty intimate 
terms, making a few judicious inquiries as to what they 
know about Captain Burton — and, by Jove! I'll do it at 
once. No time like the present." 

The letters were written, submitted to the others for 
approval, and dispatched; and it may here be mentioned 
that, when in due time the replies came to hand, they were 
all of the most eminently satisfactory character. 

The letters having been written, the discussion was 
resumed upon its original lines. The problem was an 
extraordinarily perplexing one, and the more it was 
hammered at, the more perplexing did it seem to become. 
Finally the matter resolved itself into this: that the ship was 



gone, that it was impossible to surmise who had stolen her 
— but that, whoever it may have been, they must be 
amazingly clever people — and that since the ship had 
disappeared, leaving no clue as to the identity of the 
thieves, it would be useless to say anything to anybody 
about the theft, or to waste any more time in discussion that 
led no whither. As for von Schalckenberg, his suspicions 
pointed directly to his quasi fellow-countrymen, the 
Germans; and since he clearly recognised that the building 
of the Invincible must inevitably and speedily be brought to 
a dead stop, and that consequently his continued presence 
in England could benefit nobody, he concluded that he 
could scarcely do better than return to Germany as speedily 
as might be, there to devote himself to the task of diligent 
but discreet inquiry as to whether anything was there 
known respecting the existence of a German airship 
answering to the description of the Flying-Fish. 

To maintain the continuity of this remarkable history, it 
may here be conveniently stated that the above resolution 
by von Schalckenberg was in due course carried out, with 
infinite trouble and difficulty, but nothing came of it; the 
mystery remained inscrutable. 

But if our four friends found the task of "spotting" the 
thieves of the Flying-Fish an impossible one, they had no 
difficulty at all in determining what their immediate duty as 
patriotic Englishmen must be. Mildmay and Lethbridge 
announced, as a matter of course, their determination to 
proceed at once to London and claim their right to serve 
their country; while Elphinstone, equally as a matter of 
course, followed suit by declaring his intention to 
accompany them and offer his services in any capacity, as a 
volunteer. The professor then brought the debate to a 
conclusion by announcing the decision he had arrived at, as 
recorded above, adding, however, the assurance that he 
would continue to supervise the work at the shipyard so 
long as it might be possible to carry it on, and that, when 



the time should come for closing down, he would make 
satisfactory arrangements of some sort before taking his 
departure for Germany. 

Up to this point the menfolk of the party had had the 
discussion pretty much to themselves, the ladies merely 
interjecting a word or two, a question or a suggestion here 
and there; but now Lady Elphinstone felt that the time had 
come for the women to have their say. 

'The decision at which you men have arrived is the 
only one possible," she bravely announced, "and I have not 
a word to say against it. I am proud of you all. It is of course 
going to be very hard upon us women that our nearest and 
dearest should be obliged to go forth and fight, but it is 
inevitable; the war has been thrust upon us, and no man 
worth his salt will hold back when his country calls upon 
him to defend her. It will be a time of awful anxiety and 
dread for the women who will be left behind; it will be our 
lot to spend our days and nights in an atmosphere of 
unceasing fear and trembling, terrified at the sight of 
everyone approaching us, lest he or she should be the 
bearer of evil tidings. That will be our share of the burden; 
and I, for one, am not going to shrink from it; but neither 
will I 'take it lying down'; that would be too terrible; and I 
am sure I could never endure it. Therefore, as soon as you 
men have gone I shall set to work, with Mr. Forester's help 

n 

"No, my dear lady," interposed Forester, "I am afraid I 
cannot permit you to reckon upon my help. With your and 
Sir Reginald's permission I go with him and the others to 
town to offer my services to my country." 

"So you shall, and God go with you all," returned Lady 
Olivia. "Glad as I should have been to have had your help, 
Mr. Forester, I dare say I shall be able to manage — I will 
manage — without it" 

"But what is it that you propose to do, Olivia?" 
interrupted Mrs. Mildmay; "and why are you leaving me 



out?" 

"My dear Feo, I have no wish to leave you out, if you 
care to come in," answered Lady Elphinstone. "Come in, by 
all means, if you will; but wait until you have heard what it 
is that I intend to do. Fighting will soon begin, if indeed it 
has not begun already, and in a very short time there will be 
hundreds — nay, thousands — of wounded. I suppose these 
poor fellows will be attended to and looked after in the first 
instance by hospitals of a sort established in the rear of our 
army; but a time will come when many of them will become 
so far convalescent that it will be necessary to turn them 
out to make room for others, while they will still be too 
weak and ill to return to the fighting-line. It is those poor 
fellows — or at least a few of them — that I mean to look 
after. I shall turn Chudleigh Hall into a convalescent 
hospital, engage a doctor and a staff of nurses, and 
between us we will do all that is humanly possible to make 
them sound and well again. I may do this, mayn't I, 
Reggie?" 

"Of course you may, my dearest," answered Sir 
Reginald heartily. "And see that you do it thoroughly. Spare 
no expense. Turn the place upside-down and inside-out, if 
necessary, and let your patients want for nothing." 

"We'll not, papa, you may be sure of that," asserted 
Ida. "They shall have the best we can give them, for their 
own sakes and for the sake of our own dear men." 

"Very well," remarked Mrs. Mildmay. "You have told us, 
Olivia, what you propose to do; and now I tell you that I 
insist on doing my share as well. We are three capable, 
level-headed women, and we will show some of those others 
how this sort of thing ought to be done." 

"God bless you, you dear women, as I am sure He will!" 
exclaimed Lethbridge. Then, with a laugh that had a 
suspicion of huskiness in it, he remarked to the company in 
general: 



"If I should chance to be bowled over, I shall apply to 
be transferred to Chudleigh Hall as soon as I am well 
enough to be moved." 

The following morning witnessed the general break-up 
of the party at Chudleigh Hall. 

They took lunch in the train; thus upon their arrival in 
London they were free at once to attend to their business. 
Accordingly while Mildmay drove to the Admiralty 
Lethbridge, accompanied by Sir Reginald and Forester, 
took a taxi to the War Office; the professor meanwhile 
making his way to the shipyard to see how matters were 
progressing there. 

But, brief as had been the period of his absence, great 
changes had already taken place. The walls, and even the 
gates, of the shipyard were plastered with great posters 
declaring that "Your King and Country need you," and upon 
entering the yard it was seen that already nearly a quarter 
of the hands had left, while the chief foreman informed von 
Schalckenberg that others were daily giving notice, adding 
that he cared not how soon they all went, for then he could 
go too. It was perfectly clear that the work could not go on 
many weeks — perhaps not even many days — longer. 

Meanwhile Mildmay, arriving at the Admiralty, learned 
that he had been telegraphed for only half an hour earlier, 
his services being urgently required; his business, 
therefore, was very quickly dispatched, and within half an 
hour of entering the building he walked out of it again a 
happy man, with a commission in his pocket appointing him 
to the command of a fine new battle-cruiser, which he was 
to join at Portsmouth as soon as she could be completed for 
service. 

Lethbridge and his companions had a wildly busy day 
at the War Office; but finally, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, they emerged at Whitehall, Lethbridge as a 



Brigadier, Sir Reginald as a Captain in the Rifle Brigade, 
and Forester as a Lieutenant in the Army Service Corps. 

They were each granted a few days' grace in which to 
make their final preparations previous to joining up; and 
those few days were spent by Sir Reginald, Mildmay, 
Lethbridge, and Forester at Chudleigh Hall; while von 
Schalckenberg remained in London, busying himself on the 
task of settling up matters at the shipyard prior to 
embarking upon the very much more difficult task of 
effecting his escape from England and his return to 
Germany 

And here it becomes necessary to say au revoir to the 
personages whose acquaintance we have made in the 
preceding pages, wishing them, one and all, the best of 
good luck and a safe and prosperous passage through all 
the difficulties and dangers that lay before them; for we 
may not follow them to the battle-fields of Flanders, France, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia; or share with Mildmay 
the perils and hardships of the Navy's never-ceasing vigil in 
the North Sea and elsewhere: ours is the task to lift the veil 
of mystery which baffled the astuteness of von 
Schalckenberg and his friends, and to show the reader 
what became of the Flying-Fish. 

And to do this it becomes necessary for us to set back 
the clock for rather more than a year. But to the present- 
day historian such a feat presents no difficulty. 



7 ; Ersatz Z. I 


Everybody was delightedly declaring that it — the 
tenth day of March, A.D. 1913 — was the first day of spring. 
The piercingly-keen, blusterous north-easterly winds that 
had persisted so long had gradually subsided, yielding to 
gentle southerly breezes that had dissipated the long¬ 
standing frost and gradually warmed the air until, with the 
dawn of this morning, it had become calm, soft, bland, and 
altogether delightful. The sun's beams shone genially down 
out of a sky of pure, fleckless blue; the flower-beds in the 
Thiergarten and other public and private gardens were gay 
with snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils, primroses, and other 
spring flowers; a faint film of delicate green was just 
perceptible among the bare branches of the lindens, and 
here and there upon the hedges of gardens that enjoyed a 
southerly aspect rose-bushes were beginning tentatively to 
bud; and to complete the suggestion of general joyousness 
which on this particular day characterised Berlin, every 
flagstaff in the city displayed the German national flag; 
while the streets, particularly in the vicinity of the Schloss, 
Unter den Linden, the Charlottenburger Chaussee, and the 
allees of the Thiergarten, were thronged with people, all of 
whom wore an air of pleasurable excitement and joyous 
anticipation. 

For to-day Berlin was en fete; Count Zeppelin was 
attempting the voyage from Friedrichshafen to Berlin and 
back in the new Army airship. Ersatz Z. I; and, if all went 
well, was to manoeuvre this latest triumph of his genius 
over the city, for the delectation of the inhabitants, and to 
display her capabilities to the 'All Highest," who, from a 
commanding position on the Dome, would witness the 
evolutions of the great air-Dreadnought. 

And all was going well, as was testified by the constant 
stream of telegrams from places passed by the ship en 



route, and by wireless messages from the craft herself to 
the War Office. She was making splendid progress, 
averaging a speed of forty miles an hour through the 
breathless air, and might be expected to reach the centre of 
the city within a few minutes of two o'clock in the afternoon, 
according to the latest messages received. It now wanted 
but a bare quarter of an hour to the time when the craft 
was due to arrive, and Berlin had poured her thousands 
into the streets to behold the wonderful sight. The 
Lustgarten, the open spaces before the Schloss and the 
Museum, the Schlossbriike, the Platz am Zengh, and the 
quays on either side of the Schlossbriike, were packed with 
people who were consumed with curiosity to witness the 
evolutions of the airship about the Dome, while those who 
desired to behold Germany's latest acquisition to her 
rapidly-growing air-fleet, but objected to being jostled or 
unduly crowded, chose Unter den Linden, and more 
particularly the Thiergarten, as their view-point. 

Suddenly the sound of cheering, mingled with that of 
clattering hoof and the jingle of accoutrements, was heard 
proceeding from the Brandenburg Thor; and presently, 
preceded by a few mounted police to clear the way and 
surrounded by his bodyguard, the Kaiser, in his most 
imposing military uniform, accompanied by a large and 
glittering staff of distinguished officers, appeared, 
proceeding at a fast trot up Unter den Linden on his way to 
the Dome. The splendid cavalcade swept past to the 
accompaniment of enthusiastic "Hochs" from the excited 
crowd lining the broad road on either hand, and crowding 
the windows and even the roofs of the adjacent buildings; 
and then the multitude hastened to secure the most 
favourable standpoints attainable, for it knew that the great 
moment to which it had so long and so eagerly been looking 
forward must be close at hand. 

A quarter of an hour later the eager chatter of the 
crowds thronging the streets was penetrated by a murmur 



which rapidly swelled to a roar, representing the combined 
efforts of many thousands of voices, cheering with delirious 
fervour, coming from the eastward, and in an instant all 
eyes were turned in that direction. There ensued a few 
moments of tense suspense; then, as the cheering grew 
momentarily louder and drew rapidly nearer, the peering 
multitudes beheld in the far distance an object shaped 
somewhat like a cigar, and of similar proportions, gliding 
with a stately movement athwart the narrow patch of sky 
visible between the tops of the trees bordering Unter den 
Linden. It was the Zeppelin, safely arrived from 
Friedrichshafen, making her way toward the Dome, where 
the Kaiser, swayed as ever by his intense desire to pose 
dramatically before the eyes of his admiring subjects, 
awaited her, with an appropriate word or two of greeting 
and praise for her distinguished creator. 

Slowly the great airship floated toward the Dome, 
slanting downward as she approached, until the decks of 
her gondolas were exactly level with the platform occupied 
by the Kaiser and his staff; and as she drifted gently 
forward her ensign was dipped and her crew stood by the 
rail at the salute; then her engines were stopped and Ersatz 
Z. I came to rest while Wilhelm II and the veteran 
constructor exchanged compliments. 

But the Count was plainly uneasy at the close proximity 
of his ship to the building. The air was absolutely still, 
consequently the danger was at its minimum; but Zeppelin 
knew that, should the faintest vagrant puff of wind, of only a 
few seconds' duration, catch the ship where she then was, 
and force her against the building, it might result in her 
destruction, or at least in seriously damaging her: a certain 
amount of risk had, of course, to be incurred for the sake of 
that spectacular effect which was so dear to the Kaiser's 
heart, but the Count did not like it, and His Majesty, 
perceiving the veteran's obvious anxiety, and perhaps 
shrewdly guessing at its cause, wisely cut short his 



compliments and bade the distinguished inventor proceed 
forthwith to execute his manoeuvres. With a sigh of intense 
relief the Count saluted as he received the order, and 
waved his hand as a signal to his engineers to restart the 
engines; but it was not until the ship was fairly clear of the 
Dome that the old man once more breathed quite freely for 
it was just this one particular item in the programme of the 
day's proceedings that had been worrying him from the 
moment when he had given the order for the emergence of 
the ship from the shed at Friedrichshafen. But now, thank 
Heaven! the ordeal was over, the danger past, and with a 
light heart he gave the order for the engines to go ahead at 
full speed. 

During the next half-hour Count Zeppelin put his ship 
through a number of exceedingly interesting evolutions, 
rising high in the air and circling above the Dome at full 
speed; dashing north as far as the Humboldt Hain; then 
sweeping round to the south-west over the Moabiter 
Exercier Platz and dropping innocuous bombs — consisting 
of flour in small paper bags which burst as they hit the 
target — in the Platz and on the barrack roof as he passed 
over them; then rushing south above the Thiergarten and 
as far as the Botanic Gardens at Schoneberg; thence 
eastward to the Kaiser Frederich Platz, dropping flour-bag 
bombs on the great gasometers close by; thence northward 
again, round the Dome, slowing down over the Lustgarten, 
across the Schloss bridge, straight down the centre of 
Unter den Linden, over the Brandenburg Thor, straight 
down the Charlottenburger Chaussees, and back again to 
the Dome before finally turning south on the return voyage. 

And now it was, on the return journey up the 
Charlottenburger Chaussee and Unter den Linden, that 
Ersatz Z. I very narrowly escaped coming to grief. For the 
Count, excited by the frantic ovations of the jubilant crowds 
of spectators, and perhaps thrown off his guard for the 
moment by the breathless stillness of the air, became 



reckless, dropping the ship to within about fifty feet of the 
ground, presumably to enable the Berliners to realise more 
clearly the gigantic proportions of the aerial Dreadnought. 
She was now moving quite slowly, her speed being not more 
than twelve miles an hour. Up the Chaussee she came, 
moving with stately deliberation, a most formidable and 
imposing-looking object, and upon approaching the 
Brandenburg Thor the Count, instead of passing over the 
structure, ported his helm, with the object of passing on the 
south side of it, no doubt purposing to show the spectators 
how handily the ship worked and how perfectly under 
control she was. The craft was just half-way past the arch 
when, as ill luck would have it, there came a sudden slight 
breathing of air from the southward, and the Zeppelin, by a 
mere matter of inches only, just escaped collision with the 
sculpture which crowns the portal, the Count realising the 
danger and shrieking an order for full speed ahead just in 
the nick of time to enable the craft to pass clear without 
actually touching. Those of the spectators who witnessed 
the occurrence for the most part regarded it as an 
exceedingly clever bit of spectacular airmanship, and 
applauded vehemently; but the Count knew that he had 
been within a hair's-breadth of disaster. 

There was also among all those thousands of 
spectators at least one who realised, quite as clearly as 
Count Zeppelin himself, how narrow had been the escape of 
the airship; and that was a Chinaman named Fu Chu Ling. 
But while the Count — after that moment of horror in which 
disaster hung, like the sword of Damocles, suspended over 
his head by a single hair — thought no more of the incident, 
except to congratulate himself upon his presence of mind, 
and to vow to himself that never again, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, would he run such a risk, the 
Chinaman was plunged from the loftiest heights of elation 
to the nethermost depths of disappointment. He had 
watched, with an interest as keen as that of the most 



enthusiastic German, the manoeuvres of the monster 
airship; he had been as profoundly impressed by her 
immense bulk, her splendidly-imposing appearance, her 
speed when travelling under the full power of her engines, 
her apparent perfection of control, and especially by the 
dropping of the flour-bag bombs. What havoc and 
devastation would not she have wrought had those 
harmless bags of flour been bombs charged with high 
explosive! And what means of defence existed against such 
an attack? Guns? He had never heard of guns that could be 
so elevated and aimed as to afford the least prospect of 
hitting an airship flying overhead at a height of twenty or 
thirty thousand feet and at the speed of an express train. 
What tremendous, what irresistible power would the owner 
of such a ship wield! Why, a bold and determined man in 
possession of such a craft might subjugate the entire world! 

So ran the thoughts of this Chinaman as he intently 
watched the evolutions of Ersatz Z. 7; and then had come 
that little puff of wand, threatening to force the great ship 
into contact with the Brandenburg Thor; and the terrified 
scream of the aged Count at the moment of imminent 
disaster — a scream which distinctly reached the ears of Fu 
Chu Ling, and the significance of which he fully 
comprehended — at once opened his eyes to a realisation of 
the ship's extreme fragility and her exceeding susceptibility 
to accident, if not destruction, by any one of a thousand 
trifling causes. If an accident was not only possible, but had 
actually been averted only by the very narrowest of margins 
under such perfect weather conditions as those then 
prevailing, what chance, he asked himself, would such a 
ship have of weathering a gale of wind of even moderate 
strength? What would be her behaviour under such 
conditions? What hope would there be of her ability to 
execute effective work of any kind? And what would happen 
to her if she should be caught aloft in a gale, with all her 
fuel exhausted? He realised that it would be impossible for 



her to descend to earth to replenish her stock, the penalty 
of such an attempt being her immediate destruction; and 
the only remaining alternative would be for her to drive 
helplessly at the mercy of the gale. Heaven only knew 
where, with the probability of being wrecked in mid-air! 

The reasoning was relentlessly logical; and Fu Chu 
Ling, who had come all the way from Peking to Berlin to see 
a Zeppelin — and perchance to buy one — was a bitterly- 
disappointed man. 

"Why?" the reader will naturally ask; and the question 
must be fully answered, for the reason that this Chinaman 
plays a very important part in this remarkable history 

Fu Chu Ling was a native of Peking, aged thirty-seven, 
of aristocratic lineage, enormously wealthy, keen, 
intelligent, intellectual, unusually well educated — his most 
valuable knowledge being self-acquired, the result of 
profound and assiduous study — intensely proud of his 
ancestry, tenacious of all the old aristocratic traditions, 
hating and despising the growing democratic tendencies of 
his fellow-countrymen, loving power above all things, and 
possessed by an ambition that knew no bounds; yet 
infinitely patient, absolutely self-controlled, and with a 
tenacity of purpose that nothing could turn aside. 

He had long recognised that in several respects the 
Western world was far ahead of China in the matter of 
many of the applied arts and sciences; in none, perhaps, to 
a greater extent than in the science of aerostatics. He had 
heard and read as much as was to be heard and read of 
aeronautics in so conservative a city as Peking, and the idea 
of aerostation, as presented by the airship and the 
aeroplane, had very strongly gripped him; so strongly, 
indeed, that, as he reasoned it out in his own mind, the 
nation — or the man — who should become the possessor of 
the first absolutely perfect airship must of necessity hold 
the key to the mastery of the world. To come to such a 
conclusion, and to advance thence to the determination that 



he would make a big bid for that world-mastery, was to a 
man of Fu Chu Ling's boundless ambition and inflexible 
resolution a not very lengthy process. His next step was to 
determine precisely what constituted a perfect airship; and 
having at length settled this important point to his own 
satisfaction, he proceeded to inquire whether anything 
resembling such a craft actually existed. His researches 
seemed to indicate that Germany was supreme in the 
matter of airship development; and accordingly he left his 
native city and journeyed to Berlin, where he unobtrusively 
established himself, ostensibly as a student of European 
languages, literature, and civilisation. 

He had been in Berlin but a short two months when 
Count Zeppelin's resolve to attempt the voyage from 
Friedrichshafen to Berlin and back in the Ersatz Z. I, the 
very latest development of aerial-Dreadnought 
construction, and to perform in her a series of evolutions in 
the presence of the Kaiser, seemed to offer to the Chinaman 
the very opportunity that he so ardently desired — that of 
witnessing the most perfect form of airship of which he had 
any knowledge actually manoeuvring in the air. Patiently 
waiting until the official programme of the evolutions was 
made public, he sallied forth to survey the ground, and at 
length came to the conclusion that, all things considered, 
the roof of the Ministry of Public Education, on the south 
side of Unter den Linden and close to the Brandenburg 
Thor, would be hard to beat as a place of observation from 
which a fairly comprehensive view of the entire programme 
might be obtained; he accordingly took steps to secure 
access to the spot on the day in question; and it was there 
that he witnessed the narrow escape of the airship. 

The occurrence, trivial as it actually was, gave rise in 
the Chinaman's mind to a train of reasoning resulting, as 
we have seen, in bitter disappointment and disillusionment; 
and the conclusion at which the man ultimately arrived was, 
that the much-vaunted German airships fell very far short 



of the standard of perfection which he had set up in his 
mind as absolutely essential for his purpose. It was a 
remarkable conclusion to arrive at from so slight a basis as 
that of a small puff of wind coming at precisely the most 
inopportune moment; but subsequent events proved that 
the Chinaman's reasoning was not so very far wrong after 
all. 

To a man of Fu Chu Ling's peculiar temperament this 
disappointment was more bitter than death itself, for it 
meant the abandonment of all those wild and extravagant 
hopes and plans which he had built, almost unconsciously, 
upon what he had read and heard concerning the 
marvellous powers of Germany's Zeppelins. Quite 
erroneously, as he now realised, he had allowed himself to 
form the conviction that these aircraft could go anywhere 
and do anything under any conceivable combination of 
circumstances; and his plan had been to purchase one, take 
her to China, and there, using her as a model and 
employing clever Chinese workmen — of whom there is a 
far more abundant supply than is generally supposed — 
build so powerful a fleet of Zeppelins that, with its 
assistance, he would be able to attain the complete mastery 
of the air, which, he shrewdly reasoned, meant the mastery 
of the world. And now nothing remained for him but to 
return to China and endeavour to think out, at his leisure, 
some other scheme by means of which to achieve his 
ambition to become Emperor of the World. 

Nor was the Chinaman's disappointment in any degree 
mitigated or his opinion altered by the flamboyant, almost 
frenzied tone of exultant enthusiasm which characterised 
the conversations shouted across the tables of the 
Bierhalles, the cafes, and the restaurants of Berlin on the 
evening of that day, as everybody eagerly discussed the 
glorious events of the afternoon. 

He listened with a feeling of bitter contempt to many 
such conversations as he wandered disconsolately hither 



and thither; and everywhere the burden of the tale was the 
same, not only in those places to which Fu Chu Ling had 
access, but also in every club and drawing-room in the city: 
the demonstration had been a splendid, glorious, 
unqualified success in every respect; the Ersatz Z. /had left 
absolutely nothing to be desired, and the result was 
another triumph, magnificent and complete, for Germany! 
The ship was of German design and construction, the 
outcome of Germany's matchless genius, the exclusive 
possession of the Fatherland; no other country in all the 
world possessed anything like her; and the possession of 
her — to say nothing of her consorts — gave Germany the 
supremacy of the air. 

The state of elation on the part of the Germans, above 
very inadequately sketched, continued with scarcely- 
diminished ardour for nearly a week, when it received a 
sudden and very severe damper in the form of an item of 
news published "with reserve" by the Berliner Tageblatt It 
was headed: 

A RIVAL TO COUNT ZEPPELIN? 

EXTRAORDINARY STORY 

and ran as follows: 

"The recent successful voyage of Count Zeppelin 
from Friedrichshafen to Berlin and back in the 
Ersatz Z. I, Germany's newest and most up-to-date 
Army airship, has resulted in much rather wild talk 
among certain of our contemporaries and 
countrymen; but the Count will have to look to his 
laurels, and we shall have somewhat to subdue the 
exuberant boastfulness of our tone, if the almost 
incredible story related by our Odessa 
correspondent should prove to be true. According 
to this correspondent, two men — Captain 
Kropotkin, late commander of the Russian convict- 



steamer Ludwig Gadd, and Captain Popovski, the 
military officer who was in charge of the convicts on 
board the ship when the occurrence took place — 
are now undergoing their trial at Odessa, upon the 
charge that on a certain specified date they 
permitted the substitution of one prisoner for 
another, the ship being at the time in the Black Sea, 
outward bound. That fact, however, in itself does 
not affect Count Zeppelin and his threatened 
laurels; it is the circumstances under which the 
alleged substitution was made which will interest 
not only him, but also the entire German nation. 
The story told by the two accused men is to the 
effect that the Ludwig Gadd, with convicts on 
board, bound for the Russian penal settlement of 
Sakhalien, left Odessa at four o'clock on the 
afternoon of a certain day; and that between six 
and seven o'clock on the following morning, when 
the ship was about half-way across the Black Sea, 
she was overtaken by a craft of very unusual build 
and appearance, stopped, and the surrender of one 
of the convicts demanded in exchange for another 
prisoner, the demand being supported by threats 
and a display of greatly superior force. The 
exchange was effected, and the two ships then 
separated, the Ludwig Gadd proceeding on her 
voyage, while the stranger was left floating upon 
the water. And now we come to the most incredible 
part of this amazing story. The person who was 
handed over to the officers of the convict-ship in 
exchange for the surrendered prisoner proclaimed 
himself to be Count Vasilovich and an intimate 
personal friend of the Tsar, and asserted that he 
had been seized while at dinner in his own chateau 
near St. Petersburg, on the previous night, and 
conveyed as a prisoner to the strange ship, which 



was then lying high and dry in his own park and 
within a mile of his castle! Captain Popovski, to 
whom this astounding story was told, naturally 
regarded the narrator as a lunatic; for how, the 
Captain asked himself, could a man who was within 
a few miles of St. Petersburg at seven o'clock in the 
evening be by any possible means transported to a 
spot half-way between Odessa and the mouth of the 
Bosphorus — more than a thousand geographical 
miles distant — by seven o'clock the next morning? 
But the prisoner adhered most persistently to his 
story in its entirety, giving a number of details 
which proved that he at least was fully convinced of 
the absolute truth of his statement, which Captain 
Popovski admits he utterly failed to break down by 
a most rigorous cross-examination. Naturally, the 
accused officers were exceedingly careful to say 
nothing of such an extraordinary affair upon the 
return of the Ludwig Gadd from Sakhalien, and 
they also took every possible precaution to prevent 
any indiscreet talk on the part of the ship's crew, 
with, it would appear, a fair amount of success. 
True, a very garbled version of the incident seems 
to have leaked out, but the story told was, on the 
face of it, so incredible that nobody attached the 
slightest importance to it, and it was soon 
forgotten. Incredible as it may seem, there is, 
however, one element of truth in the story; for the 
prisoner who was handed over in exchange for the 
other now proves to be, as he asserted. Count 
Vasilovich. This individual, as those who know him 
best are prepared to testify, is not at all the sort of 
person tamely to accept life-long exile in 
inhospitable Sakhalien; and with incredible 
difficulty, and after innumerable rebuffs and 
failures, he at length contrived to transmit to the 



Tsar the story of his extraordinary adventure, with 
the result that inquiries were made and the fact 
was elicited that the Count had actually 
disappeared from his castle, under most mysterious 
circumstances, upon the date named; his identity 
has been satisfactorily established, and he is now 
on his way home from Sakhalien; while Captains 
Kropotkin and Popovski are being tried for the 
crime of taking him there. We give this remarkable 
story with all reserve, yet there seems to be no 
doubt that a part of it — namely, that relating to the 
abduction of Count Vasilovich — is true. And if part 
of the story is true, why not all of it? Now, the point 
to which we wish to direct particular attention is 
this: If the story should be found to be true in its 
entirety, we shall be compelled, however 
reluctantly, to admit the existence, somewhere, of 
an airship infinitely superior in every respect to 
Count Zeppelin's creations, for while the latter are 
airships pure and simple, capable of a speed of 
some forty miles an hour in still air, the other must 
be not only a ship able to maintain for several hours 
a speed of eighty-five geographical miles per hour 
— or as speedy as the swiftest monoplane — but 
she must also be capable of taking to the water at 
will! It may be quite worth the while of someone in 
authority to investigate the above story and 
ascertain how far it is true; because it would not be 
at all a difficult matter to demonstrate that the 
Power which owns an airship possessing the above- 
mentioned capabilities holds the mastery of the 
world! Verbum satis sapienti.” 


This article, appearing as it did prominently in the 
columns of so reputable a journal as the Berliner Tageblatt, 
caused almost as profound a sensation as that which had 



attended the successful voyage of Ersatz Z. I, but it affected 
different people in different ways. The majority were so 
completely obsessed by the conviction of Germany's 
superlative genius that nothing would persuade them to 
admit — even to themselves, much less to one another — 
that any other nation could possibly possess the ability to 
build better airships than the Zeppelins; and these simply 
scoffed at the article and denounced it as a mischievous 
canard, published with the malicious and unpatriotic object 
of damping Germany's ardour in her pursuit of the means 
effectually to checkmate the arrogance and aggressiveness 
of jealous rivals. But there were others, more reasonable, 
more level-headed, who were prepared to admit that there 
might be a tincture of truth in the story, who were quick to 
recognise the force of the concluding paragraph of the 
article, and who fully agreed that the obviously correct 
thing was to sift the astounding story to the bottom without 
delay, and ascertain precisely how much truth — if any — 
there was in it. And among these was Mr. Fu Chu Ling, the 
Chinaman who had come all the way from Peking to — as he 
had said — study European culture. 

This man read and reread the article until he had 
committed every word of it to a scientifically-cultivated, 
retentive memory; then, having cut it out and neatly pasted 
it into a scrapbook which already contained many cuttings 
and extracts from books, magazines and journals bearing 
upon matters relating to aeronautics, he sat down to think 
the thing out. It was the final sentence of the article — "it 
would not be a difficult matter to demonstrate that the 
Power which owns an airship possessing the above- 
mentioned capabilities holds the mastery of the world! " — 
which most powerfully gripped him and appealed to his 
acute understanding. Because he felt that it was true; there 
could be no mistake about that. He recalled to mind the 
significant fact that the voyage of Ersatz Z. I had been 
postponed no less than five times because the weather 



conditions had been deemed unfavourable, but here, 
apparently, was an airship which had made the voyage 
across Russia, regardless of weather conditions, at 
precisely the right moment for the accomplishment of a 
certain definite purpose. Such a craft seemed to 
correspond in every respect with the airship which Fu Chu 
Ling had pictured to himself as ideal for his audacious 
purpose; and, could he but obtain possession of her, he 
believed, with the writer of the article, he could realise his 
ambition to become the master, the Emperor of the World! 

But, naturally, the first thing to be done before giving 
rein to any dazzling dream of world-conquest was to probe 
the story thoroughly, and ascertain whether or not there 
was any truth in it; and how was that to be done? The 
answer to that question was obvious: it was to see the two 
Russian prisoners referred to in the article, obtain from 
them — separately — a narrative of the occurrence which 
had resulted in their present trouble; and if the two 
narratives should be found to agree substantially, it would 
be reasonable to conclude that the story must be true; that 
the exchange of prisoners had actually taken place, and 
that the extraordinary flight across Russia which had been 
preliminary to the exchange was an accomplished fact. 

Accordingly Fu Chu Ling packed a portmanteau, gave 
his landlady to understand that he was going to Dresden for 
a fortnight and that she was to keep any letters arriving for 
him until his return; and then set out for Odessa. 



8: Fu Chu Ling obtains his First Clue 

Upon his arrival in the city, the Chinaman learned 
without surprise that the trial of the two officers charged 
with the crime of conspiring to defeat the ends of justice by 
consenting to an exchange of prisoners was over, that the 
charge had been conclusively proved against them, that 
they had been adjudged guilty, and were now in prison in 
the city, awaiting deportation to Sakhalien under a sentence 
of transportation for life. 

From Fu Chu Ling's point of view nothing could be 
better; the men were there, in the same city with himself, 
and could not get away; they had been convicted and 
sentenced, and there was therefore no reason at all why 
they should now equivocate or attempt to deceive; and 
although they were imprisoned and, doubtless, so 
rigorously watched and guarded that escape would be 
impossible, he had very little difficulty in believing that, by a 
liberal expenditure of money in the right direction, he 
would be able to secure the interview he desired with both 
prisoners. 

He began operations by boldly approaching the 
governor of the prison and explaining in just so many words 
that he desired permission to visit the Captains Kropotkin 
and Popovski in their cells, and to enjoy unrestricted 
conversation with them; and he was not in the least 
surprised or disconcerted when the governor gruffly and 
curtly informed him that such a privilege was absolutely 
impossible. He replied — they were alone at the time — by 
requesting the governor to do him the favour of accepting a 
one-thousand-rouble note; and when the proffered gift was 
refused with a great show of virtuous indignation, the 
Chinaman calmly replaced the note in his wallet and rose, 
gracefully apologising for the liberty he had taken, and 
politely expressing his regret at having intruded upon the 



governor's privacy and occupied so much of his valuable 
time. Whereupon the governor, somewhat modifying his 
ungraciousness of manner, requested his visitor to resume 
his seat, and demanded to know his reason for desiring to 
interview these two prisoners. To this Fu Chu Ling replied 
with engaging simplicity and frankness that he was a 
Chinaman of the advanced school who took so keen an 
interest in the science of aeronautics that he had come to 
Europe with the express purpose of studying it in all its 
branches; that he had chanced upon an account, in one of 
the German papers, of the trial of the two prisoners, and 
had been so profoundly impressed by the remarkable story 
which they were said to have told in their defence that he 
had been seized with the desire to hear all the particulars 
of the extraordinary occurrence from their own lips, and to 
have the opportunity to put to them such questions as 
might suggest themselves to him during the progress of the 
narrative. 

The governor replied that he had in his possession a 
detailed account of the trial, including a verbatim report of 
all the evidence offered both against and in favour of the 
prisoners; and if the Chinaman regarded access to that 
document as worth a thousand roubles, it was just possible 
that the matter might be arranged. This suggestion, 
however, did not appeal to Fu Chu Ling, for the reason, as 
he pointed out, that the arrangement would not afford him 
— what he regarded as absolutely essential — the 
opportunity to question the prisoners; and it was ultimately 
arranged that, in consideration of payment to the governor 
of the sum of two thousand roubles, "to defray the 
necessary expenses," Fu Chu Ling should enjoy the 
privilege of one hour's converse with each of the prisoners, 
separately, in the governor's room and presence, and to 
question them without restriction; the interviews to begin 
forthwith. 



The first person to be brought up from the cells was 
Captain Kropotkin, the late commander of the Russian 
convict-ship Ludwig Gadd. He was a typical Russian seaman 
in appearance, of some forty-two years of age, blond- 
bearded and moustached, with the tan of the sea air still 
strongly in evidence upon his face, neck and hands, and the 
unmistakable roll and swing of the sailor in his every 
movement. He was conducted from his cell to the 
governor's room by a file of soldiers armed with rifle and 
bayonet, in charge of a sergeant, who accompanied him as 
far as the door of the room of audience, where they awaited 
his reappearance. The governor signed to the prisoner to 
be seated, and said: 

"Number one hundred and forty-three, this gentleman 
— " indicating Fu Chu Ling — "who, I understand, has come 
all the way from China to study the science of aerostatics, is 
deeply interested in the story which you told at your trial, 
and which he desires to hear from your own lips. You have 
my permission to repeat the story, and to reply to any 
questions connected with it which he may put to you." 

The ex-captain bowed to the governor and then, 
turning to the Chinaman, demanded in Russian: 

"What, precisely, is it that you wish to know?" 

To which Fu Chu Ling, also speaking fluent Russian, 
replied: 

"I wish you to tell me the whole story of the exchange 
of prisoners in the Black Sea exactly as it occurred. Please 
begin at the moment when you first became personally 
concerned with the incident." 

The prisoner did so, describing the incidents in such 
minute, graphic, and voluminous detail that Fu Chu Ling 
was able to draw a perfect mental picture of the entire 
occurrence, the story confirming in every particular the 
remarkable statement published in the Berliner Tageblatt. 
Kropotkin concluded with the remark — 



'That, sir, is my story; and if there is any additional 
information I can give you, I shall be happy to do so." 

Fu Chu Ling, however, was perfectly satisfied, and had 
no questions to ask; all he now desired was to hear 
Popovski's story, and learn how far it agreed with the 
amazing narrative to which he had just listened. 
Accordingly the unfortunate Kropotkin was marched back 
to his cell, and Popovski brought in. 

The soldier related his story in almost as voluminous 
detail as the sailor had done, but he had not quite so much 
to tell, therefore he did not take so long in the telling of it. 
But it confirmed in every detail that told by Kropotkin; also 
a word or two was added here and there which served to fill 
out and complete the picture. Asked if he had formed any 
opinion as to the nationality of the persons with whom he 
had come into contact on board the strange ship, he replied 
that one of the party, a short, stout, elderly individual with 
long grey hair, who wore large spectacles and had the 
general air and appearance of a student, was to all outward 
seeming a typical German, and this impression was 
afterwards confirmed, the prisoner who eventually proved 
to be Count Vasilovich having positively declared him to be 
a certain Professor von Schalckenberg, formerly a well- 
known figure at Heidelberg University. As to the other two, 
it was difficult to say, but one of them was certainly a 
soldier; his manner and bearing proclaimed his profession 
unmistakably; and since he wore only a moustache and no 
beard he might possibly be an Englishman. The third man 
had something of a sailor-like appearance; he wore both 
beard and moustache, and might be either English or 
German. And in reply to a further question, Popovski 
answered that only the supposed German professor spoke 
throughout the proceedings, and he spoke Russian with the 
fluency of a native; the others had uttered no single word 
from first to last. 



This concluded Fu Chu Ling's examination of the 
second prisoner; and he thereupon retired, thanking the 
governor of the prison for having afforded him the 
opportunity to secure two such intensely interesting 
interviews, and not at all begrudging the expenditure of the 
two thousand roubles which those interviews had cost him, 
for in the first place it had procured for him clear and 
definite proof of the existence of the airship referred to by 
the Berliner Tageblatt, and in the next it had furnished an 
important clue — by the mention of Professor von 
Schalckenberg's name — as to the direction in which to 
seek for further information. From the prison the Chinaman 
returned to his hotel, where, shutting himself up in his 
room, he at once proceeded to record in extenso all the 
information which he had extracted from the unfortunate 
officers, adding at the end of the record a number of notes 
embodying certain ideas and suggestions which had 
occurred to him during the progress of the interviews and 
afterward. 

Having at length completed his task of painstakingly 
writing down every word of the two interviews retained by 
his tenacious memory, the Chinaman asked himself whether 
there was anything further for him to do in Odessa; and, the 
answer being in the negative, he dined, called for and paid 
his bill, consulted the railway time-tables, and ascertained 
that he could very comfortably catch a train that, with 
certain changes, would eventually land him in Heidelberg, 
that ancient seat of learning in the University of which 
Professor von Schalckenberg had apparently at one time 
been a more or less bright and shining light. For, having 
now satisfactorily established the fact that an apparently 
perfect airship existed somewhere in the world — an 
airship seemingly as superior to the Zeppelins as the latter 
were to an ordinary balloon — and that Professor von 
Schalckenberg had been intimately associated with certain 
of the doings of that airship, obviously the next thing to be 



done was to get into touch with the professor; and 
Heidelberg seemed to be indicated as the point at which 
the search for him ought to begin. 

At the railway-station the Chinaman bought a bundle of 
newspapers wherewith to while away the first hour or two 
of his journey; and upon opening them, almost the first item 
of news to catch his eye was an account of the wreck of 
Ersatz Z. I, in a gale at Karlsruhe, on the previous day 
The account ran as follows: 

BERLIN. Thursday. 

'The new Army airship. Ersatz Z. I, which was 
wrecked after descending at Karlsruhe yesterday, 
has been overtaken by the same fate as six of her 
Zeppelin sister vessels. Of fourteen Zeppelin 
airships built at Friedrichshafen 'dockyard,' seven 
have now been either destroyed or seriously 
damaged in similar or identical circumstances. 
Nearly £500,000 have been lost in this way since 
the first Zeppelin was destroyed by the force of the 
wind seven years ago. The experts, who explain that 
the ship was destroyed because she had to land at a 
point where there was no shed, overlook the fact 
that she came down at Karlsruhe only because, 
earlier in the day, she had tried and failed to effect 
a landing at her own station at Oos, near Baden- 
Baden. After having cruised all the previous night 
and yesterday morning for fourteen or fifteen 
hours, the vessel appeared above the shed at Oos at 
one o'clock yesterday afternoon. The strong wind 
prevailing made a descent out of the question. 
There was also an insufficient number of soldiers at 
hand to help in a 'storm' landing. A regiment of 
Fusiliers stationed at Rastatt was warned, and with 
the assistance of several hundred riflemen the 
commander of the ship attempted to land near St. 



Weiler. Ropes were thrown out and seized by 
willing hands, but before they could be properly 
grasped a gust of wind struck the airship, which 
was swept off in the direction of Karlsruhe. It was 
sighted there at two o'clock. The vessel battled for 
an hour and a half with a wind blowing at more 
than fifty miles an hour before the commander 
dared to risk an emergency descent. By now the 
eighteen hours' supply of petrol had been 
exhausted and one of the engines had become 
defective. The officers and crew congratulated one 
another heartily after they had landed in safety 
after a more tempestuous voyage than any Zeppelin 
had hitherto survived. The wind having subsided to 
some extent. Captain Horn gave orders for another 
ascent, but while preparations were being made, 
disaster overtook the vessel with dramatic 
suddenness. A strange crash was heard. It was the 
snapping of one of the aluminium girders near the 
bow. The work of destruction then set in along the 
entire surface of the 475-foot vessel. Although the 
airship was 'anchored' on all sides by stout ropes 
held by strong arms, she seemed to be hanging 
almost entirely by the bow, which proved to be her 
weakest spot. The vessel was whirled helplessly 
higher and higher by the wind. The soldiers holding 
the ropes at the stem were lifted 70 feet from the 
ground, and would have been killed if another gust 
had not suddenly plunged the vessel downward. A 
lieutenant who found himself under the bow 
narrowly escaped being crushed. Dozens of soldiers 
had the spikes of their helmets snapped off. Two 
particularly violent gusts of wind now sealed the 
fate of the airship. The soldiers had long since got 
out of organised control, and each was doing what 
he imagined best to save the ship. Gradually the 



bow caved in. Ballonet after ballonet burst with a 
report like an exploding shell. Then another gust, 
the most violent of all, struck the vessel squarely 
amidships. All hope of saving her vanished. The 
wind grew more violent from second to second. It 
was now blowing a hurricane. The airship was 
doomed. From within her creaking depths came 
increasingly-loud roars and explosions. The 
aluminium framework was already bare for three- 
quarters of its length. There was a desperate 
scramble to save the machinery and other 
equipment. Captain Horn was shouting orders, but 
they were drowned by the wind. The work of 
destruction was complete. Only the battered stem 
remained undemolished. The wrecked vessel had 
only been in commission since January. On February 
22 she carried out a splendid non-stop cruise of 
twelve and a half hours by night, covering 500 
miles at the rate of forty miles an hour; while her 
still more recent flight from Friedrichshafen to 
Berlin and back, and her manoeuvres in the 
presence of the Kaiser, will be fresh in everyone's 
memory." 


Fu Chu Ling read the above account through twice, 
slowly, allowing every word to sink deeply into his retentive 
memory. The story was well told, and the Chinaman's vivid 
imagination conjured up, as he read, a very realistic picture 
of the giant aluminium craft fighting the storm and 
ineffectively hovering over her shed at Oos, which she 
dared not attempt to enter, the reason clearly being that, in 
the strong wind then blowing, she was out of control. Then 
there was the futile attempt to land, with the assistance of 
several hundred riflemen, at St. Weiler. Obviously an airship 
which was unable to land in a strong breeze, even with 
several hundred men to help her, would be of no earthly use 



to him. If he was to have an airship at all, it must be one 
capable of effecting a landing in all weathers without 
extraneous help of any sort whatever; and such an airship 
seemed to be the craft of which he had heard that very 
afternoon, which was said to have been navigated and 
handled by a crew of only four men. That was exactly the 
kind of airship which he had pictured to himself as the 
indispensable instrument when he first began to dream his 
dream of world-conquest; and Professor von 
Schalckenberg, late of Heidelberg University, would 
doubtless be able to tell him many very interesting things 
concerning her. Therefore Professor von Schalckenberg 
must be found and interviewed. 

It was characteristic of Fu Chu Ling's infinitely patient, 
tortuous methods of procedure that he never asked a direct 
question that might by any chance betray the object he had 
in view, or indeed performed an act of any kind which might 
have a similar result; he greatly preferred to obtain what he 
wanted by indirect, not to say roundabout, methods; hence 
upon his arrival in Heidelberg, instead of going to one of 
the best hotels, as any ordinary mortal in his position would 
have done, he sought and obtained quarters in a somewhat 
dingy boarding-house in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the University, patronised chiefly by students; and there he 
installed himself as comfort-ably as the conditions would 
permit. He went to Heidelberg with a definite purpose, and 
this, he shrewdly suspected, might be as well served 
through the medium of the students as of anyone else; he 
therefore adopted the "childlike and bland" attitude of Bret 
Harte's Heathen Chinee, in combination with the manner of 
the well-educated and thoughtful Celestial who had come to 
Europe to make himself acquainted with the multitudinous 
mysteries of Western civilisation, and, while not altogether 
ignorant concerning those mysteries, possessed of a 



knowledge that was purely superficial and extremely eager 
to learn more. In his simple, innocent way he laid himself 
out to become popular with his fellow-lodgers, and 
succeeded so well that in a very short time he became upon 
the most intimate terms with them all; thus within a week, 
without asking a single direct question, he learned, among 
other things, that von Schalckenberg had formerly, for 
several years, occupied the Chairs of Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at the University, with very great distinction to 
himself and much profit to the students. The reasons for his 
resignation were not at all clear, it seemed, but it was quite 
certain that the resignation had been entirely voluntary, 
and had been accepted with the utmost reluctance and 
regret by the authorities. Further facts in connection with 
the professor which Fu Chu Ling gleaned were, that he had 
won the reputation of being by far the most clever and able 
chemist who had ever occupied the Professorial Chair in the 
University; that he was believed to be an almost universal 
linguist; that he was profoundly interested in geography, 
zoology, and geology; and that it was said he had acquired 
or built a bungalow, or something of the sort, near the 
village of Barbizon, in the heart of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, not far from Paris. This bungalow, it was 
stated, the professor made his home on the rare occasions 
when he was not exploring some more or less wild and 
remote portion of the earth's surface, and it was rumoured 
that in the extensive grounds attached to the bungalow he 
had built a museum in which suitably to store and set up 
the various trophies of one kind and another secured in the 
course of his travels. 

This was, in substance, the full extent of the 
information, regarded by Fu Chu Ling as vital, which he 
acquired concerning Professor von Schalckenberg during 
his brief sojourn in Heidelberg. But it was sufficient; for the 
Chinaman now knew — or believed he knew — where to put 
his hand upon the man he sought to get into touch with — 



namely, at his bungalow near Barbizon. Obviously, 
therefore, the next thing to be done was to proceed to 
Barbizon; and thither he accordingly went. 



9: Check! 


Fu Chu Ling reached his destination by way of Paris, 
where he spent a long evening making certain inquiries, 
and proceeding next morning by train to Melun, at which 
place he arrived in time for luncheon. This meal he took in a 
restaurant quite close to the railway-station, and, as chance 
would have it, he was served by a particularly garrulous 
waiter who, recognising his customer as a foreigner, very 
obligingly informed him as to the various objects worthy of 
a visit in and about the town. In return the customer 
casually mentioned that his chief object in visiting Melun 
was to explore the forest; whereupon the waiter, who 
happened to be a native of the district, poured forth a 
perfect flood of interesting information relating to the 
neighbourhood generally, coupled with the suggestion that 
to explore the forest as it ought to be explored at least a 
week would be necessary. He added that, if monsieur could 
spare so much time, he would do well to make his 
headquarters at Barbizon, putting up at the Lion d'Or, the 
proprietor of which hostelry happened, by a most happy 
coincidence, to be his (the waiter's) brother-in-law. He (the 
waiter) could, from intimate personal knowledge, very 
strongly recommend the Lion d'Or as an hotel where 
monsieur would be made absolutely comfortable; and if the 
suggestion were approved by monsieur, he, Anatole 
Boulanger, would be delighted to write a letter to his 
brother-in-law commending monsieur to his especial care. 

The Chinaman accorded to this most friendly and 
generous offer the full consideration which it merited, and 
at length, with finely-assumed simplicity of manner, 
declared that, being an entire stranger to the locality, he 
had come to the conclusion that he could not do better than 
accept Monsieur Boulanger's very kind offer and decide to 
test for a day or two the resources of the Lion d'Or. 



Accordingly Fu Chu Ling found himself, an hour later, the 
occupant of a crazy fiacre in which he had been placed by 
the obliging Anatole, who had given the cocher explicit 
instructions to deposit his fare at the Lion d'Or, in the 
village of Barbizon, and had also entrusted him with a letter 
to the landlord, containing instructions to the latter to bleed 
the Chinaman freely, and while so doing to bear carefully in 
mind that the writer would expect a liberal commission 
upon the amount of the unsophisticated foreigner's bill. 

The Lion d'Or is — or was when Fu Chu Ling visited it 

— a by no means bad little inn, and mine host. Monsieur 
Pierre Simon, knew well how to make his guests 
comfortable; the Chinaman therefore found himself very 
well placed when the landlord, after having carefully read 
his brother-in-law's letter, unhesitatingly established his 
guest in the best chamber in the house and generally took 
him under his wing. Monsieur Simon had been duly 
informed by Monsieur Boulanger of the foreigner's desire 
to explore the forest, and was full of suggestions having this 
object in view, the acceptance of which would have kept 
even the most indefatigable of sightseers busy for at least a 
month. Also he had a vast amount of more or less 
interesting information to impart, to all of which the 
Chinaman listened with the most perfectly charming 
politeness; it is therefore not to be wondered at that, before 
Monsieur Simon had completely exhausted himself, the 
stranger should have learned that the distinguished savant, 
the Herr Professor von Schalckenberg, late of Heidelberg 
University — of whom Monsieur would of course have heard 

— had honoured Barbizon and displayed his good taste by 
acquiring some ten acres of ground in a most picturesque 
spot, situate about a mile from the village, whereon he had 
built himself a charming bungalow, to which he was wont to 
retire when engaged upon research of an exceptionally 
absorbing character, the perfect seclusion and quiet of the 



place rendering it peculiarly favourable for intense 
intellectual effort. 

Finally when he had talked for more than an hour, and 
had succeeded in bringing an expression of something 
resembling interest into his guest's hitherto blankly- 
impassive countenance, he offered, in a climax of 
enthusiasm, to take the Chinaman for a walk, showing him 
on the way the bungalow of the wonderful professor, which 
offer was accepted by Fu Chu Ling with his usual air of 
placid politeness. 

The bungalow was found to be situate about a mile and 
a half away from the village, in a most picturesque and 
delightful spot affording a very fine view over the forest. 
The entire demesne was surrounded by a high brick wall, 
the top of which was effectually armed against would-be 
intruders by broken glass; consequently from the road very 
little could be seen of what was inside the wall, save where 
it was pierced by a high entrance-gate of ornamental 
wrought iron, so ingeniously designed as to be absolutely 
unscaleable. Through this gate the bungalow could be seen 
— a spacious, very pretty one-story structure, surrounded 
apparently on all sides by a wide "stoep" with a verandah 
over it, the ornamental iron supports of which were 
wreathed with luxuriant rose-bushes which were already 
sending forth a few green shoots of leaves here and there, 
while the garden was gay with an abundance of spring 
flowers. The Chinaman was politely appreciative of 
everything to which Monsieur Simon directed his attention, 
going at last even to the length of suggesting that perhaps 
he would call upon the professor and make his 
acquaintance before quitting the neighbourhood. He was 
inwardly much disappointed to learn that the great man 
was just then away from home, had been absent for some 
time, and it was not known when he might be expected to 
return; still, he had discovered what might be regarded as 



the professor's home, which was certainly something to the 
good. 

On the following morning Fu Chu Ling, after an early 
breakfast, left the Lion d'Or, casually remarking to 
Monsieur Simon that he intended to take a long walk in the 
forest, and by a roundabout route made his way to the 
bungalow of Professor von Schalckenberg. Passing in 
through the gateway, he walked up the garden-path to the 
front door of the building, at which he knocked and rang 
with assurance. In response to the summons the door was 
opened by a tall, powerful-looking man of some five-and- 
thirty years of age, whose dress and general appearance 
suggested that he might be a gardener, or a handyman of 
some sort. As a matter of fact he was Jean Frangois 
Bazoches, the professor's faithful caretaker, who with his 
wife Amelie constituted the domestic staff of the 
establishment. 

"Have I been rightly informed that this is the residence 
of the distinguished Herr Professor Heinrich von 
Schalckenberg?" blandly inquired the Chinaman in 
excellent French. 

"You have, monsieur," replied Bazoches, eyeing his 
visitor up and down appraisingly. 

"Is the professor at home?" demanded the caller, 
producing his card-case. "If so, will you —?" 

"The professor is not at home, monsieur," interrupted 
Bazoches. "He has been absent for several months; and I 
have no knowledge as to when he may be expected to 
return." 

"Pester ejaculated the Chinaman, in accents of 
extreme annoyance. "That is most unfortunate, not only for 
me, but also for the professor. I am exceedingly anxious to 
see him upon a matter of the utmost importance, both to 
him and myself — a matter that will ill brook delay." 

"I am very sorry, monsieur," answered Bazoches, 
"but — " he shrugged his shoulders expressively. 



Fu Chu Ling pondered a little. Then — 

"Perhaps I might be permitted to enter and write a 
letter of explanation to the professor, which you would 
forward to him?" he suggested. 

"I am desolated, monsieur," explained Bazoches, with 
appropriate movements of the eyes, hands, and shoulders, 
"but my orders not to admit strangers during the 
professor's absence are imperative. Moreover, what 
monsieur suggests would be useless, because I have no 
instructions to forward letters, and no knowledge of where 
to address them." 

Again Ling pondered for a minute or two. 

"Really this is most unfortunate," he repeated. "It is of 
absolutely vital importance that I should find the professor 
without delay. Have you no idea at all as to his present 
whereabouts; or even where it is possible that I might hear 
news of him?" 

"None whatever, monsieur," answered Bazoches. "He 
may be in Heidelberg — " 

"No," interrupted the Chinaman, "he is not in 
Heidelberg. I have just come from there after an 
unsuccessful search for him in that city. I was told that I 
might possibly find him here." 

Bazoches again scrutinised his visitor, this time still 
more carefully. The man was fully in his master's 
confidence, and was well aware that the bungalow 
contained secrets which, for reasons best known to himself, 
the professor was anxious to withhold from the world at 
large, and he had been warned to guard those secrets with 
his life, if necessary; he had therefore insensibly come to 
regard all strange callers at the house with a considerable 
measure of suspicion. And this particular caller was 
undoubtedly a very queer-looking person indeed, an 
outlandish foreigner of some sort, and therefore naturally 
to be suspected of questionable intentions. On the other 
hand, the professor was a great traveller, a man who had 



penetrated to countries which could only be described as 
"outlandish/' and he had doubtless scraped acquaintance 
with many very queer people; also it was exceedingly 
probable that the professor's fame as a man of science had 
spread to the uttermost parts of the earth, and it was quite 
natural, when one came to think of it, that many very queer¬ 
looking people should have quite legitimate business 
relations with him. Looking backward, Bazoches could 
recall to mind many such. Perhaps this yellow-skinned, 
withered-looking object might be one of such, and if so, he, 
Bazoches, would be doing his master a very ill service by 
thwarting the man's evident desire to get into touch with 
him. Therefore, after reflecting for a moment, during which 
the above-mentioned thoughts flashed through his brain, 
the faithful servitor remarked: 

"Then possibly, monsieur, if the professor is not in 
Heidelberg, he may be in London." 

"In London!" ejaculated Fu Chu Ling. "Ah, yes, of 
course. Anyone may be in London. But London is a very big 
place, my friend; bigger even than Paris, I am told. To 
search London for a man without some clue as a guide to 
his possible whereabouts would be an endless task. Perhaps 
you can tell me whereabout in London I should begin to 
search for him. Has he a settled address there?" 

"If he has, monsieur, I do not know it," answered 
Bazoches. "But" — observing the shadow of renewed 
disappointment that clouded the visitor's curiously-slanting 
eyes — "perhaps it might be possible to give monsieur the 
clue he desires. There is a club called — now what is the 
name of it? Imbecile that I am, I have forgotten it!" 

A long pause ensued, during which Bazoches 
unsuccessfully groped in his memory for the name he 
wanted, then in desperation he turned his head and 
shouted: 

"Amelie!" 



In response to which a feminine voice responded, from 
somewhere in the back premises: 

"I am here, cheri. What would you?" 

"Come hither, p'tite, I need thee," shouted Bazoches. 
And by way of reply a very pretty buxom young woman of 
about twenty-seven years of age appeared, hastily drying 
her bare arms with a towel. 

"What would you, Jean?" she repeated, eyeing the 
Chinaman with some astonishment. 

"Thou hast a memory the most perfect," remarked 
Bazoches. "Tell me, now, canst thou recall the name of the 
club in London at which the professor is accustomed to 
meet his English friends?" 

"Surely!" answered Amelie. "I remember it because of 
its strangeness. It is called the Migrants'!" 

"Yes, certainly, that is the name, of course. The 
Migrants'. A thousand thanks, cherie. Thou may'st go." 

"The Migrants'," repeated Fu Chu Ling, drawing his 
notebook from his pocket and jotting down the name. "I am 
obliged to you. There is probably but one club in London 
bearing so strange a name; and, if so, it should not be very 
difficult to find. Now, my friend, just one word more. Can 
you give me the names of a few of the professor's English 
friends? In the event of my being unable to find the 
professor himself, they would doubtless be able to help me." 

"Without doubt, monsieur," agreed Bazoches. "But" — 
his native caution once more asserting itself — "I am unable 
to give you any further information. Probably, if you make 
inquiries at the club, you will be able to find, if not the 
professor himself, at least someone who may be able to tell 
you where he is to be found." 

It struck the Chinaman that this might be the case. And 
it struck him also that his pertinacity was beginning to 
produce a certain unfavourable influence on the mind of 
this servant; he therefore decided to leave "well enough" 
alone, and be content with the information which he had 



already gained, and which, after all, was quite as much as 
he had hoped for. Accordingly, anxious to produce a good 
impression, he produced a napoleon and offered it to 
Bazoches, preparatory to taking his departure. But 
Bazoches, merely glancing at the coin and noting its value, 
coldly declined the offering, with the remark that he was 
not permitted to accept gratuities from strangers, and so 
bowed the visitor from the door. 

Whilst partaking of a somewhat belated luncheon that 
day, Fu Chu Ling informed his host, who was personally 
waiting upon him, that he had seen as much of the forest as 
he desired, and that at the conclusion of the meal he should 
require his bill and a conveyance to take him back to Melun. 
The announcement came with the suddenness and violence 
of an electric shock to Monsieur Simon, who had spent a 
busy morning devising schemes for the detention of his 
guest in Barbizon for an indefinite period. But with all his 
blandness of manner, the Chinaman could be inflexible as 
adamant when it suited him to be so; he smilingly dismissed 
Simon's suggestions, one after the other, and at the 
conclusion of his meal again demanded his bill and a 
conveyance, with a calm persistence that drove the 
proprietor of the Lion d'Or distracted in his endeavours to 
squeeze into a bill for two days' entertainment the profits 
which he had confidently reckoned upon making out of his 
visitor. 

Big Ben was booming the hour of 4 p.m. as the train 
which bore Fu Chu Ling to London glided into Charing 
Cross railway-station and came to a standstill. Some twenty 
minutes later the Chinaman, having waited with 
characteristic patience until, everybody else's luggage 
having been examined, the porters were at liberty to attend 
to his, found himself explaining to the clerk of the station 
hotel his desire to secure a room for an indefinite period. 



Having dined, Fu Chu Ling inquired of the manager as 
to the whereabouts of the Migrants' Club, and, receiving 
the desired information, chartered a taxicab, with the result 
that in a very short time he found himself before the 
unpretentious portal of the establishment which seems by 
common consent to have been chosen as the club par 
excellence for all travellers, explorers, hunters, and other 
adventurous spirits who find it convenient to have a pied-a- 
terre of some sort in the great metropolis. 

But his researches here were every whit as fruitless as 
they had been at Barbizon. Von Schalckenberg had not 
been in evidence at the club for many months past, and the 
secretary was exceedingly doubtful whether the professor 
was in London, or even in England; in any case he was not 
in a position to afford any information whatever to the 
Chinaman. An effort on Ling's part to obtain an introduction 
to members who might be able to afford information was 
equally unsuccessful; and when, as a last resource, the 
Chinaman suggested himself becoming a member of the 
club, he soon learned that in his case such a step was an 
impossibility. 

For the moment Fu Chu Ling was at a loss. He had the 
feeling of being checkmated. This man — this Professor von 
Schalckenberg — for whom he was so sedulously hunting 
seemed to be as far off as ever, elusive, intangible, scarcely 
more than a mere abstraction, almost a myth. How was he 
to be got at? Write to him? Certainly the Chinaman would 
do that; but apparently it might be months before the letter 
could reach the addressee's hands, for the man seemed to 
have no such thing as a fixed permanent address. 
Meanwhile much time was being lost. 

But was there no other way of arriving at the goal than 
through the medium of the elusive professor? This was a 
new thought for the Chinaman, who, like many of his 
countrymen, clung so tenaciously to the one idea that he 
could give no thought or attention to another until that 



other actually thrust itself upon him. As he wended his way 
slowly and thoughtfully along Piccadilly that night, after his 
unsatisfactory visit to the Migrants' Club, several new ideas 
came to him, born of the setback which he had just 
sustained. Hitherto his one aim and desire had been to get 
into touch with the only man whose name had thus far been 
mentioned in connection with the mysterious airship- 
submarine, information concerning which he was so 
anxious to obtain; but now that the chances seemed to be 
all against the early realisation of that desire, his thoughts 
turned in another direction. After all, he asked himself, why 
was he so consumedly anxious to get into touch with this 
seemingly unapproachable professor? Was it really so 
imperatively necessary? Surely, failing the professor, there 
must be others who could give him the information he was 
so anxious to obtain. If the airship really existed — and of 
this he now had no manner of doubt — someone must have 
designed her, and she must have been built somewhere; 
there were scores, nay, hundreds, of people somewhere 
who could tell him all that he wanted to know about her! 
The problem was, how to find those people. 

This new idea now seized him and clung to him as 
tenaciously as the other had done; and he lay awake in his 
comfortable room in the hotel for the greater part of that 
night, turning it over and over in his mind. Two points in 
this new train of thought stood out prominently, and he 
repeated them to himself over and over again. The craft 
must have been designed by someone, and she must have 
been built somewhere. Who was her designer? and where 
was she built? If he could but find the answer to those two 
questions, or even to the first of them, it would matter little 
or nothing to him whether he could or could not find von 
Schalckenberg; indeed, now that he came to think of it, he 
had all along been on the wrong track; it was not so much 
the professor as the designer of the craft that he really 
desired to find; the finding of the professor was merely a 



step toward the other and much more important discovery, 
and — it might be — not a necessary step at all. Having 
arrived at which conclusion, the Chinaman curled himself 
up and resigned himself to sleep. 

Immediately after breakfast the next morning Fu Chu 
Ling got hold of the manager of the hotel and put to him the 
question — Were there any books or publications obtainable 
especially dealing with the subject of airship-construction? 
The manager, who took little interest in airships, and whose 
chief concern was to run the hotel to the satisfaction of his 
employers, could not answer the question, but suggested 
inquiry at the nearest bookseller's shop. This advice the 
Chinaman promptly acted upon, with the result that he was 
able to purchase two popular treatises upon the subject, 
the shopkeeper kindly throwing in the suggestion that if his 
customer required further information he could probably 
obtain it at a certain technical bookseller's, the address of 
whom he furnished. A call at the latter establishment 
resulted in the purchase of quite a bulky parcel of books, 
with the suggestion gratuitously thrown in that the 
gentleman might possibly find it worth his while to call at 
the offices of the two technical journals. The Engineer and 
Engineering, and there prosecute any further inquiries 
which he might desire to make. The net result of all this 
research was that in the course of a week Fu Chu Ling 
became possessed of quite a mass of technical literature, 
not a tenth part of which he was able to understand, and 
also the names and addresses of some half a dozen firms 
which make a speciality of the construction of airships and 
aeroplanes, among them being that of Count Zeppelin of 
F rie drichshafen. 

Armed with these names and addresses, the Chinaman 
felt that at last he must surely be upon the right track, and 
boldly proclaiming himself to be the accredited confidential 
agent of the Chinese Government, he visited each of the 
establishments in turn, obtaining a vast amount of very 



valuable information, including estimates for the 
construction of certain kinds of airships, the plans of which 
were freely exhibited to him, but nowhere seeing or 
hearing anything relating to the particular airship in which 
he was specially interested, or indeed obtaining even so 
much as a casual hint at her existence. So far from it, 
indeed, that when he put a few discreet questions as to the 
possibility of constructing an airship answering to all his 
requirements, he was simply laughed at and told that it 
could not be done. There was but one exception to this, and 
that was in the case of Count Zeppelin, who assured the 
Chinaman that he could and would build such airships — at 
a price; but Fu Chu Ling had already formed a pretty 
shrewd opinion as to the limitations of the Zeppelin, and 
when he demanded the inclusion in the proposed contract 
of certain tests to be conformed to before acceptance of the 
completed craft the negotiations promptly collapsed. 



10: On the track again 


Upon the completion of his abortive tour of the several 
establishments which made a speciality of the construction 
of airships and aircraft generally, Fu Chu Ling returned to 
London, moved to do so by some sort of instinctive feeling 
that there only, if anywhere, would he obtain the precise 
information which his ill-success thus far only made him the 
more determined to gain by hook or by crook. It cannot be 
said that he returned to London no wiser than when he 
went, for in the course of his tour he had picked up a very 
considerable store of exceedingly useful knowledge on the 
subject of aircraft generally, the scientific data which 
governed their construction, their powers, their limitations, 
and their cost. But that particular kind of knowledge, 
although unquestionably valuable, was not what he sought. 
What he wanted was to discover the name and address of 
the man who designed the airship which had brought those 
two unfortunate Russian ex-officers at Odessa into such 
grievous trouble over the Black Sea incident, and that 
particular bit of information he had thus far been unable to 
obtain. Not only so, but he had failed to hear of or get into 
touch with anyone, the two Russian convicts excepted, who 
had ever seen her, or who had even the most remote idea 
that such a craft existed. In what direction was he to turn 
next? He did not in the least know; he had not so much as 
the ghost of an idea; and, arrived at such a point as this, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every thousand 
would have abandoned further effort as useless and a waste 
of time. 

Not so Fu Chu Ling. He was the thousandth man, the 
man who, having put his hand to the plough, would never 
turn back. One of his characteristics was tenacity, and that 
was indomitable. The story of the two Russian convicts had 
convinced him beyond all doubt or question that, let the 



aircraft-constructors say what they might, the wonderful 
airship referred to by the Berliner Tageblatt actually 
existed; and that was sufficient for him. The object of his life 
now was to obtain a craft at least equal to her in efficiency 
or a still better craft, if possible; and to do that he must find 
her designer. The man existed somewhere — always 
providing that he had not died in the interim — and, that 
being the case, Fu Chu Ling was determined to find him, 
cost what it might! 

Yet he was utterly at a loss as to the direction in which 
next to turn in search of the elusive clue. Failing more 
promising inspiration, he repeated his call at the Migrants' 
Club some half a dozen times in as many weeks, inquiring 
on each occasion whether von Schalckenberg had yet 
turned up there, or whether any news as to his 
whereabouts had come to hand. And the reply had always 
been the same — a curt but polite negative. 

It was after making the last of these ineffectual calls at 
the club that the Chinaman, racking his brain for 
inspiration, extended his walk along the Strand into Fleet 
Street, in which busy thoroughfare he found himself 
suddenly surprised by a heavy shower of rain, from which, 
with others, he took shelter under the extended awning of a 
shop. 

For a few minutes he stood there, idly watching the 
ceaseless stream of traffic passing to and fro along the 
street; then his gaze wandered to the buildings on the 
opposite side of the street. As everybody who knows his 
London is aware, the ground floors of Fleet Street are 
nearly, if not quite, all shops, and the shop immediately 
opposite the spot where Fu Chu Ling was standing 
happened to be a bookshop, the enterprising proprietor of 
which sought to attract the attention of the passing public 
by arranging his wares in such a fashion that the front 
covers of the books were conspicuously displayed. Staring 
abstractedly at the contents of this shop-window, the 



Chinaman's figure suddenly became rigid and tense, for on 
one of the book-covers he noticed a design or 
representation in silver of what, at that distance, appeared 
to him to be an airship in full flight. Watching his 
opportunity, he dashed across the street, regardless of the 
still pouring rain, and intently fixed his gaze upon the book- 
cover. Yes, he was right, his keen eyesight had not deceived 
him; the design was that of an airship flying high above a 
sea on which floated a solitary steamer, with a background 
of distant mountainous land. And as the Chinaman gazed, 
fascinated, at the picture, his heart began to throb and his 
breath to come quick, for the airship there represented 
upon the book-cover bore all the characteristics of the craft 
so minutely described by the two Russian convicts! 

He entered the shop, and, in response to the 
shopman's polite inquiry, pointed to the book in the window 
and requested permission to glance at its contents. The 
shopman promptly produced a copy from his shelves and 
handed it to the Chinaman, who at once opened the volume 
and turned to the contents page. To his amazement and 
delight, the first line in the page referred to Professor von 
Schalckenberg by name; and a further glance down the 
column, and a hurried reference to the text here and there, 
revealed to him the startling fact that, produced in the 
guise of a highly-imaginative romance, he held in his hand 
what might very possibly prove to be neither more nor less 
than the plain, unvarnished record of the first and second 
voyages of the identical airship-submarine one of whose 
exploits had been related to him by the two Russian 
convicts! He glanced at the title-page, and, adopting that 
childlike and bland air of innocence which he had found to 
be so valuable when seeking information of a very special 
kind, inquired of the shopman whether the contents of the 
book were intended to be accepted as a narrative of actual 
travel, to which the shopman laughingly replied: 



"Oh no, certainly not. It is a romance, pure and simple, 
written by an author of a scientific turn of mind, the whole 
story depending for its interest upon the discovery of two 
new and quite impossible substances. But, given those two 
substances, I should say that every incident recorded in the 
book might be quite possible. I can recommend the book, 
sir, if you are interested in fiction founded upon scientific 
facts. You will find it quite entertaining. And I can also 
recommend the sequel to it. Here it is." 

So saying, the shopman produced from his shelves 
another book of similar appearance to the first, bearing on 
its cover a representation of the same craft, this time sailing 
high over snow-clad mountain-tops. Without hesitation Fu 
Chu Ling purchased both volumes, and with them under his 
arm hurried back to his hotel. Arrived there, he at once 
betook himself to his room and proceeded conscientiously 
to wade through both books, finding in the second volume a 
full and detailed account of the adventure in the Black Sea 
which completely confirmed in every detail the narrative of 
the two Russian convicts. 

The perusal of these two romances — as they 
professed to be — proved absorbingly interesting to the 
Chinaman. He learned from them what he had no doubt 
was the true story of the airship's inception, of her 
construction, her secret launch at dead of night from the 
yard on the bank of the Thames where, under conditions of 
the strictest secrecy, she had been built; he read of where 
she had been and what she and her daring crew had 
achieved, and, best of all, he gleaned not only several 
valuable hints as to her control and management, but also 
— priceless information to a man obsessed by such 
ambitions as his — her secret hiding-place and how she was 
to be got at! 

For while reading these two books and eagerly 
absorbing every scrap of information he could glean from 
them, the Chinaman's plans took an entirely new and 



concrete form. It was no longer necessary for him to find 
that will-o'-the-wisp, von Schalckenberg, for the books told 
him — what he was convinced was the truth — that it was 
von Schalckenberg himself who had both designed and 
built the Flying-Fish; that it was von Schalckenberg who 
was the discoverer of the wonderful metal, aethereum, of 
which the craft was built, and of the no less wonderful 
green crystals which furnished her motive power; and he 
believed he knew enough of human nature to feel assured 
that nothing he had it in his power to offer the professor 
would tempt that individual to build for him (Fu Chu Ling) a 
replica of the Flying-Fish, much less an improved craft of a 
similar character. No; there was but one Flying-Fish in the 
whole world, and von Schalckenberg would see to it that 
there should never be another; the Chinaman felt certain of 
that. Therefore the professor was no longer necessary to Fu 
Chu Lung; he could do without him; for his new plan was 
nothing less than the audacious one of stealing the Flying- 
Fish herself! 

He knew where to find her. Those two priceless books, 
purchased for a modest half-sovereign, in which the whole 
history of the wonder-ship was told and yet cunningly 
concealed under the guise of irresponsible, almost 
impossible, romance, declared that the craft lay concealed 
in that safest of all possible hiding-places, the bottom of the 
sea, in a depression known as the Hurd Deep, situate 
somewhere in the English Channel. It was characteristic of 
our Chinaman that no sooner did he arrive at this point in 
his meditations than he went out and bought a chart of the 
English Channel, whereon, as he had fully expected, he 
found the Hurd Deep clearly marked. But as he studied the 
chart it was gradually borne in upon him that the Hurd 
Deep was a depression of very considerable extent, so 
considerable indeed that, unless one were possessed of a 
guide of some sort indicating the precise spot where the 
craft lay hidden, days — nay even weeks — might be 



fruitlessly spent in prosecuting a blind search for a 
submerged ship. That reminded him that he had 
encountered references in the books to certain "marks" 
which, it was evident, were used for the purpose of exactly 
determining the ship's hiding-place; but upon turning up 
the passages he found, to his disgust, that the references 
were altogether too vague to be of the slightest use. Of 
course, the four men who constituted the crew of the ship 
would know what the marks were, but Fu Chu Ling never 
for a moment contemplated an attempt to worm the 
information out of either of them; he recognised at once 
that any such attempt could but result in ignominious 
failure, with the further disadvantage that it would 
inevitably arouse very strong suspicion — and possibly 
result in his being watched, a result which it was now more 
than ever necessary he should avoid. But he felt tolerably 
certain that the men would never trust so important an 
item of information to memory alone; it would be 
somewhere recorded in black-and-white. But where? 
Probably every one of them would possess a record of it, 
and where so likely as in their diaries? True, not all of them 
might have kept a diary of those wonderful voyages, but at 
least one of them would, and that one would doubtless be 
the precisian. Professor von Schalckenberg. Yes; Fu Chu 
Ling felt confident that the scientist, the designer and 
builder of the wonderful craft, would, of a surety, have kept 
a complete and voluminous record of every event of the 
slightest importance that had occurred in the course of the 
Flying-Fish's several voyages, with dates, localities, 
latitudes and longitudes — in short, every smallest detail, 
even to the record of the exact position of the airship- 
submarine's hiding-place in the Hurd Deep! It would be like 
such a man as the professor to do so; it would be most 
unlike him not to do so. And what an absolutely priceless 
possession that record would be to the man who 



contemplated the deed which the Chinaman had resolved 
upon! 

Arrived at this point in his meditations, it was 
inevitable that Fu Chu Ling should instantly decide that his 
first step must be to secure possession of Professor von 
Schalckenberg's diaries, by hook or by crook; for, apart 
from particulars as to how to determine the precise spot in 
the Hurd Deep where the Flying-Fish lay hidden, it was 
certain that those records would contain a vast store of 
information regarding the management and control of the 
craft of inestimable value to the man who proposed to steal 
her. But where were those diaries? The reply came pat. 
Where but in the professor's bungalow at Barbizon? The 
Chinaman admitted that he himself would never be guilty of 
such a piece of culpable carelessness as to leave matters of 
value in so vulnerable a place of concealment as a mere 
ordinary dwelling-house situated in a spot so secluded that 
it might easily be raided and nobody a penny the wiser; but 
he knew something of the peculiarities and the limitations 
of savants, he knew that, while they were apt to be 
meticulously careful and particular in regard to matters of 
no great moment, they were equally apt to be almost 
criminally careless in connection with affairs of vital 
importance. Besides, where else could papers be bestowed, 
with the certainty that he could obtain access to them at 
any moment of the day or night, should such access be 
necessary? Also, if they happened to be in the bungalow, 
they would assuredly be well guarded by those two 
dragons, Bazoches and his wife. Reasoning thus, the 
Chinaman came to the conclusion that it was quite as 
probable as not that the professor would keep not only his 
diaries, but also all other important documents, locked 
away in a safe in the bungalow. 

"All other important documents!” The idea thus 
suggested suddenly arrested the train of Fu Chu Ling's 
thoughts. What other important documents would be likely 



to be found in the safe? Why, of course, those upon which 
his subconscious mind had long been dwelling — the plans 
and specifications of the Flying-Fishi Ah! if he could but 
obtain possession of those absolutely priceless documents, 
as well as the diaries, the Chinaman felt that he would hold 
in his hands not only the means of acquiring full and 
complete knowledge of every detail relating to the ship's 
structure, but also — most important of all — the 
knowledge of how to handle her! 

The Chinaman's mind was made up. He would raid the 
professor's house at Barbizon, and obtain possession of 
every document relating in any manner to the Flying-Fish 
— or what would probably be better still, a copy of it! Yes; it 
was copies, not the original documents, that he must take; 
photographic copies would be quite as useful to him as the 
originals, and he believed they might be obtained without 
anyone being a penny the wiser, while to purloin the 
originals would be the surest way to awaken the most acute 
suspicion, and in all probability lead to the ship being 
removed to some other hiding-place. 

At this point Fu Chu Ling set himself the task of making 
his plans. Slowly, patiently, and with infinite care he worked 
them out step by step, weighing and considering every 
possible contingency, anticipating and providing against 
every imaginable mishap, settling in his mind the precise 
amount and kind of assistance he would require, and 
making a liberal estimate of the cost of the undertaking — 
for he clearly recognised that the success of the scheme 
must depend entirely upon money, of which he must have 
an ample supply. 

It cost the Chinaman a whole day of concentrated 
thought to arrange every detail to his complete satisfaction, 
but, that done, he became all activity. With the help of 
railway time-tables and his previous experience he planned 
his programme in accordance with which, on a certain 
morning, he boarded the eleven o'clock boat-train at 



Charing Cross, arriving without mishap in the gay city of 
Paris some six hours later. His first business, of course, was 
to secure quarters, and these he found, quite to his liking, 
in a very small, unpretentious hotel in the Rue Pepiniere, 
within a stone's-throw of the Care St. Lazare. 

Having comfortably installed himself, Fu Chu Ling 
proceeded to minister to his bodily comforts, an important 
item of which was an excellent dinner. While this was 
undergoing the process of consumption the Chinaman 
engaged in conversation with the waiter who was attending 
to his wants, and by a few tactful questions soon succeeded 
in extracting the precise information which he required. A 
little later, having dined to his entire satisfaction, he sallied 
forth and, entering the first bookseller's shop he came to, 
purchased a map of the city of Paris, which, with the 
obliging shopman's kind permission, he studied for some 
ten minutes, until he had got the run of certain streets 
pretty well memorised. Then, leaving the shop, the 
Chinaman proceeded northward until he found himself 
involved in the labyrinth of streets clustering to the 
eastward of Montmartre cemetery. The evening was by this 
time sufficiently advanced for his purpose; therefore he 
looked about him as he wandered onward until he came to 
a disreputable-looking cafe chantant, which, after a 
moment's deliberation, he entered. For a full minute or 
more he stood, darting lightning-like glances about him; 
then he made his leisurely way to a small table at which a 
solitary man was sitting. With a polite gesture in response 
to the forbidding scowl which the occupant of the table 
directed at him, the Chinaman quietly seated himself, and in 
the act of doing so flashed a momentary glance of appraisal 
at his vis-a-vis. It was enough; he believed he had found in 
that individual a man who would serve his purpose. He 
noted that the fellow was about twenty-eight years of age, 
that his attire was very much the worse for wear, that his 
red flannel shirt was as unclean as his person, that his 



features were pinched, and that in his eyes was the dull fire 
of habitual hunger. The expression of his face was sour, 
sullen, almost ferocious. He was sipping a glass of eau sucre 
from time to time in such diminutive doses that it looked as 
though he intended to make the glass last the entire 
evening. 

Fu Chu Ling signalled a waiter and ordered a large 
tankard of beer. 

The beer was brought, and as the Chinaman lifted the 
tankard to his lips and took a long draught, he noted with 
satisfaction the gleam of envy and craving that leapt into his 
neighbour's eyes as the odour of the beer smote his 
nostrils. As the Chinaman set down the tankard, he glanced 
across the table and remarked: 

"Pardon, but I perceive that monsieur's glass is nearly 
empty. Perhaps monsieur would do me the honour to permit 
that I order it to be refilled. Or possibly monsieur would 
prefer beer, for a change — a tankard? I am a complete 
stranger in Paris, and should be glad to have a companion 
who would talk to me and explain things." 

The man addressed shot a look of mingled inquiry and 
suspicion at the quaint-looking individual sitting opposite 
him. But the Chinaman was wearing his most childlike and 
bland aspect, and the other quickly decided that he had 
nothing to fear from the yellow-skinned, dried-up person 
before him; possibly he might be able to make something 
out of him. So he replied: 

"If monsieur desires to be agreeable I am not the man 
to object." 

Whereupon the waiter was again summoned, a second 
tankard of beer was placed upon the table, and the two 
men drank to each other's better acquaintance. During the 
somewhat lengthy intervals between the turns they 
conversed together in an apparently desultory fashion, 
although it speedily became apparent to the astute 
Chinaman that his companion was trying hard to gauge 



him, and Fu Chu Ling smiled inwardly as he skilfully baffled 
the other's somewhat clumsy attempts. At length, after the 
conversation had been proceeding for some time, the 
Chinaman leaned across the table and said: 

"I have been trying, my friend, to make up my mind as 
to the nature of your occupation. I can generally make a 
pretty shrewd guess at a man's occupation by his 
appearance, the expression of his countenance, the 
condition of his hands, and the clothes he wears; but I must 
confess that in your case I am completely at a loss. Would it 
be very indiscreet of me to — ?" 

"Not at all, monsieur," interrupted the Frenchman, 
who had by this time quite made up his mind — as his 
companion had intended he should — that the Chinaman 
required of him some service of perhaps a more than 
questionable character. "One reason why you have been 
unable to determine my occupation is, probably, because I 
have none, properly so called. I do such work as I am able 
to get, and I care little what is the nature of it so long as I 
am well paid." 

"Ah! I think I understand," returned the Chinaman, 
with a smile. "In that case it is just possible that you and I 
may be able to arrange a certain business transaction to 
our mutual satisfaction. The fact is that I have work to offer 
a man who is not hampered by the possession of a too 
sensitive and scrupulous conscience. Shall we finish our 
beer and then take a little walk together?" 

"By all means, monsieur; I am entirely at your service," 
answered the Frenchman. Accordingly they emptied their 
tankards, and presently found themselves in the open air. 

The apache — for such was the profession or 
occupation of the Frenchman — conducted Fu Chu Ling to 
the wretched appartement which he and his partner — a 
pretty but half-starved creature named Lizette — occupied, 
and, arrived there, the first act of the Chinaman was to 
prime the pair by producing the wherewithal to purchase 



an excellent supper, which was in due time sent in from a 
neighbouring restaurant. The wolfish avidity with which the 
viands were devoured confirmed the impression formed by 
the Chinaman that the pair were practically starving, and 
consequently the better fitted to serve his purpose; and 
after full justice had been done to the meal Ling opened the 
negotiations by explaining the precise nature of the service 
he required of them. The apache — who answered to the 
name of Pierre Charpentier — expressed himself as quite 
prepared to undertake the task; and after a rather heated 
altercation upon the question of terms, in which 
Charpentier was signally worsted by the Chinaman, a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement was arrived at. 



11: Fu Chu Ling's exploits in Barbizon 

"Very well, monsieur," said the Frenchman, "if you pay 
all expenses, as well as salary, that puts a different 
complexion upon the matter, and I agree. When am I to 
begin?" 

"To-morrow morning," answered Fu Chu Ling. "Your 
first business must be to find some reliable person or 
persons who, for the sum of eight hundred francs, will 
undertake to receive and hold in safe custody for a month, 
or such shorter period as may be necessary, two persons, a 
man and a woman, whom you will hand over to them. The 
prisoners must be made quite comfortable, and be well 
treated in every respect; but they must not be permitted to 
know where they are lodged, how long they are to be 
detained, or at whose instigation they have been made 
prisoners. In short, they are to be told nothing. This matter 
arranged, your next business must be to find an expert 
photographer, with a staff of at least eight capable 
assistants, with cameras and all other apparatus complete, 
who will be willing to work hard for three weeks or a month 
in the country, copying plans and other documents which I 
will supply to them. They must be thoroughly expert 
workers — for we shall have no time to spare for the 
correction of faulty workmanship; and they must also be 
capable of keeping a secret — I will pay them well for their 
secrecy — and they must be prepared to do all their work 
on films — not plates — quarter-plate size, for choice, 
provided that the negatives are clear and sharp enough to 
be enlarged, say, ten times. For this work I will pay the 
photographer one hundred francs per day, and fifty francs 
per day to each of his assistants, provide all materials, such 
as films, developer, and such-like, and supply comfortable 
board and lodging. Now, you have boasted of your 
knowledge of Paris. Is that knowledge sufficiently intimate 



to enable you readily to find the several persons I have 
described?" 

For a few moments Charpentier remained silent, his 
brows deeply knit in thought. He was mentally conning the 
list of his various friends, trying to pick out from among 
them those who most nearly approached the description 
furnished by his patron. But they all seemed to fall short in 
some respect. Either they were not wholly reliable; or they 
were too graspingly avaricious to permit of his making a 
good profit out of them; or 

Lizette recognised her companion's difficulty, and, 
quivering with apprehension lest this perfectly gorgeous 
stroke of business should, after all, slip through their 
fingers, set her wits to work to help him. She knew exactly 
wherein Charpentier's difficulty lay. It was in finding 
precisely the right persons to whom the custody of the two 
prisoners might be safely entrusted, and who could be 
absolutely relied upon to fulfil all the conditions of the trust. 
Woman-like, she at once infallibly marked down the only 
ones who, in the wide circle of their somewhat mixed 
acquaintance, might be fully depended upon to do precisely 
what was required of them — no more, and no less. She 
glanced up quickly and said to Charpentier: 

"What about Louis and Jeannette, chert? Would they 
not do?" 

"The very people!" exclaimed Charpentier, slapping his 
thigh vigorously as his brows relaxed and a look of relief 
came into his eyes. "Why did I not think of them at once? 
But it is you who will have to arrange with them. They do 
not know me very well, nor, truth to tell, do they altogether 
trust me, I fear. But they will do anything for you, so — " 

"Yes, cheri, they will," interrupted Lizette, "and you 
may leave it to me to arrange everything. I will see to it that 
that part of the business goes all right." 

Here Fu Chu Ling interposed with a question as to who 
Louis and Jeannette might be. He was informed that 



Monsieur Louis Blanc was a cousin of Lizette; that he and 
Jeannette occupied a house in the Rue Givardon, close at 
hand, where the man carried on a snug little business 
euphemistically described as that of a jeweller and 
goldsmith; but which Charpentier indicated, by a series of 
shrugs, winks, hand-play, and a few slang words, was really 
that of a receiver and "converter" of stolen property of all 
kinds. 

As to the photographer and his assistants, Charpentier 
assured the Chinaman that there would be no difficulty at 
all, as he knew exactly where to lay his hand upon the very 
man of all others best suited to execute the particular kind 
of work which was to be done. Finally, after a further half- 
hour's earnest conversation, it was arranged that Fu Chu 
Ling should call at Charpentier's house at four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the following day, when he would find three 
good, roomy motor-cars, containing the entire company and 
their paraphernalia, ready to proceed withersoever he 
might direct. 

Punctual to the moment, Fu Chu Ling reached 
Charpentier's abode as the church clocks in the 
neighbourhood were striking four on the afternoon of the 
day succeeding that upon which he had made the young 
Frenchman's acquaintance. At that hour the street was 
practically empty, the occupants of the frowzy dwellings 
being for the most part abroad, engaged upon their more 
or less questionable occupations. But even as. the 
Chinaman halted on the pavement opposite the arranged 
rendezvous and gazed about him questioningly the sound 
of approaching motor-vehicles reached his ears, and a few 
moments later three cars, closely following each other, 
swung into view at the far end of the street, and presently 
came to a halt alongside the curb, opposite where he was 
standing. They were fine, roomy cars, the first of which 
contained six men in its body, together with a quantity of 
apparatus which, to the initiated, was easily identifiable as 



photographic gear, while Lizette proudly occupied the front 
seat beside the chauffeur. The second car contained two 
young people — who the Chinaman rightly conjectured to 
be Blanc and his Jeannette — grinning sheepishly and 
obviously over-whelmed with delight and confusion at the 
novel situation in which they found themselves. In addition 
to these there were three men, presumably photographers, 
while beside the chauffeur sat Charpentier, who, as the car 
came to a standstill, nimbly sprang out and approached his 
waiting employer, awkwardly lifting his cap as he said: 

'T hope we have not kept you waiting, m'sieu'. It has 
but this moment struck four." 

"And I have but this moment arrived," replied the 
Chinaman. "Are your preparations all complete?" 

"All complete, m'sieu'," answered Charpentier. "We are 
ready to start whenever you shall give the word." 

"Then let us go at once," said Fu Chu Ling, "before our 
somewhat unusual appearance has attracted the attention 
of any of your worthy neighbours." 

Charpentier led the way to the third car, the whole of 
the back seat in which was vacant, while the front held 
more photographic apparatus. He flung open the door for 
the Chinaman to enter, and closed it again as the latter 
seated himself. Then Fu Chu Ling leaned forward and 
murmured a few low-spoken words in the young 
Frenchman's ear, whereupon the latter nodded, replied, 
"Right, m'sieu'," as he again touched his cap, and then, 
turning, sprang in beside the chauffeur. He spoke a word or 
two to this man, and waved his hand as a signal to start, 
whereupon the car took the lead, the three cars moving out 
of the street and disappearing from view with such celerity 
that, so far as could be seen, their presence in that 
unaccustomed quarter had entirely escaped notice. 

Travelling at a moderate speed, they crossed the city 
and eventually left it by way of the Porte d'ltalie, and, now 
putting on the pace a little, soon found themselves in the 



country, beautiful, yet already beginning to look a little 
parched with the heat of summer. Finally the cars entered 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, and about six o'clock, in 
obedience to an order from the Chinaman, came to a halt in 
a sequestered glade. 

Here Fu Chu Ling alighted and walked to the rear¬ 
most car, where beside the chauffeur sat Lizette, beaming 
with delight at the pleasant change in her surroundings. At 
a sign from the Chinaman she also alighted, when he led 
her and Charpentier aside and gave them certain 
instructions, following upon which he discreetly effaced 
himself, pending what was now to happen — for he had no 
intention to be recognised by the victims of his treachery — 
while Charpentier returned to the cars, and Lizette hurried 
away along a pathway toward a house at no great distance, 
which her employer had pointed out to her. 

Ten minutes later Lizette — who was gifted with a very 
fair amount of histrionic talent — having worked herself up 
into a very passable imitation of a state of extreme 
agitation, was ringing and hammering clamorously at the 
front door of Professor von Schalckenberg's bungalow. The 
result was that, when presently Monsieur Bazoches opened 
the door in response to a third frantic attack upon the bell 
and the knocker, he found himself confronted, to his 
amazement, by a young woman with attractive but very 
flushed features, who was wringing her hands and 
stamping her feet in what appeared to be a very frenzy of 
anxiety and impatience. 

"Hey! hey!" he began, in a tone of remonstrance, as he 
flung open the door. "What is all this disturbance about? 
Who are you, ma'm'selle, and — " 

But Lizette was not there for the purpose of being 
questioned; very far from it. 

Seizing her interrogator by the lapels of his coat she 
shook him vigorously as she shrilled — 



"Cochonl Speak! Are you named Bazoches; and is this 
Professor von Schalckenberg's house?" 

"Yes to both questions/' stammered Bazoches, striving 
in vain to free himself from Lizette's clutch. "But what —?" 

"Then come with me at once, you and your wife. The 
professor, your master, has met with a bad accident out 
there, close at hand, and he wants you and your wife to help 
me carry him here without delay," panted Lizette. 

"The professor! — met with an accident! — the saints 
preserve us!" gasped Bazoches, struggling to assimilate the 
startling intelligence. "What sort of an accident — ?" 

“Ciel!” interrupted Lizette, giving the man another 
violent shake as she very successfully simulated a condition 
of extreme exasperation. "What sort of an accident? Do you 
want your poor master to bleed to death while you stand 
there, like an idiot and asking stupid questions? Where is 
your wife — Amelie is her name, is it not? Hola! Amelie — 
Amelie!" — raising her voice to a scream — "where art 
thou? Come hither and see whether thou canst infuse a 
grain of sense into the wooden head of this — Oh! art thou 
Amelie? as Bazoches' wife appeared hurriedly from 
somewhere in the rear of the house. 

"Yes, madame," answered the new-comer, "I am Amelie 
Bazoches, the wife of — " 

"Then listen, madame," interrupted Lizette 
breathlessly. "The professor, your master, on his way back 
to his home, has met with a serious accident, and lies 
yonder in the wood, badly injured. He sent me hither to 
direct that you and this stupid, muddle-headed husband of 
yours will come with me and help to carry him here before I 
hasten for the doctor. And Monsieur Bazoches, instead of 
hurrying to his master's assistance, stands there asking silly 
questions!" 

"But of course," broke in Amelie, promptly infected 
with the stranger's cleverly-simulated agitation. "He is ever 
thus. In the face of sudden emergency he invariably loses 



the small atom of sense that the good God has seen fit to 
entrust him with. But — come thou/' she continued, 
suddenly seizing her husband by the arm — "let us hasten 
with this good woman to the master's assistance, lest the 
poor man die while we stand here prating, and so shall you 
lose the kindest and best master that a dunderhead was 
ever blessed with. Which way, madame?" 

"This way," answered Lizette. "It is not far." 

The trio set out at a run, leaving the door of the 
bungalow wide open. Ten minutes later the faithful but 
simple Bazoches, after a terrific struggle with the four 
masked men who suddenly sprang out upon him from their 
ambush, found himself, with his wife, securely bound, 
gagged, and blindfolded, in the company of two — to them 
— unknown persons in a powerful motor-car speeding 
along they knew not whither. The other motor-cars, 
containing all the baggage and paraphernalia of the 
impudent intruders, meanwhile made their way at a 
walking-pace toward the bungalow, escorted by Fu Chu 
Ling, the Charpentiers, and the party of photographers. 

The little company, led by the Chinaman, promptly took 
possession of the bungalow, and Lizette, having first made a 
hurried survey of the domestic offices and satisfied herself 
as to the efficiency of their arrangements, forthwith set to 
work to prepare a meal for all hands, while Fu Chu Ling, 
accompanied by Charpentier, went through the house and 
assigned sleeping-quarters to his several followers. Then, in 
the company of Monsieur Leon, the chief photographer, Fu 
Chu Ling proceeded to prospect for a suitable spot to serve 
as a photographic studio, ultimately finding just what they 
needed under the broad verandah at the back of the house, 
where it would be possible to work in practically all 
weathers, and where the light promised to be good enough 
to enable work to be carried on for fully twelve hours daily. 

Finally, after dinner, while Leon and his assistants were 
busily arranging their apparatus and preparing generally to 



start work early on the morrow, and while Charpentier and 
Lizette were equally busy making up beds and attending to 
other domestic matters, Fu Chu Ling gave the library a very 
careful overhaul, and, after skilfully picking the locks of the 
professor's desk, found, as he had anticipated, a bunch of 
keys, one of which proved to be that belonging to a large 
safe strongly built into one of the walls. And in this safe he 
found, to his intense satisfaction, not only the whole of the 
drawings and the specification relating to the construction 
of the Flying-Fish, but also the professor's private diaries, 
wherein were described at length every incident of the first 
three voyages of the ship. He spent the entire night 
skimming through those closely-written records, finally 
rising from their perusal with the fixed conviction that if he 
could but obtain possession of the wonderful airship- 
submarine, together with the necessary knowledge of how 
to handle her, not only would every inch of the earth's 
surface be accessible to him, but also that, by means of her, 
mines of uncountable wealth, inaccessible to others, might 
be rifled by him for the mere trouble of going to them. 
These advantages, however, were in the Chinaman's 
estimation merely subsidiary; the stupendous fact which 
stood out more clearly than all others was that, with this 
ship, well manned and efficiently handled, he could 
terrorise every nation on the face of the earth into 
submission to his will, and become Emperor of the World! 

It was enough! He would do it! 

The task of photographing the various plans and 
documents was a formidable one, but it was at length 
satisfactorily completed, and the Chinaman paid off and 
dismissed the staff of photographers. Then, exercising the 
most meticulous care, and assisted by copious notes which 
he had previously made, he replaced all the drawings in 
their original wrappers, and deposited them and the rest of 



the documents exactly where and how he had found them, 
so that, should the professor ever have occasion to refer to 
them, it would be in the last degree unlikely that he would 
suspect they had ever been tampered with. Finally, the 
Charpentiers were set to work thoroughly to clean the 
house and generally restore it to its precise condition when 
their lawless occupation of it began, so that, upon the 
release of the Bazoches and their return to the bungalow, 
there should be no visible evidence of that occupation. All 
this at length done to his satisfaction, Fu Chu Ling gave the 
Charpentiers his final instructions, and directing them to 
call upon him and report at his hotel on the following day, 
motored unobtrusively back to Paris with all his belongings. 
The adventure ended when Pierre Charpentier called at the 
little hotel in the Rue Pepiniere to report that Monsieur and 
Madame Bazoches had that morning been conveyed back to 
the bungalow at Barbizon, under such conditions and with 
the observance of such precautions as effectually precluded 
the possibility of the good people knowing where they had 
been confined or who had been their goalers. They had also 
been handed a typewritten memorandum prepared by the 
Chinaman, strongly advising them both carefully to conceal 
from their employer even the remotest hint relative to their 
abduction and temporary absence from the bungalow, since 
the knowledge of such absence, however involuntary they 
might declare it to be, would inevitably result in their 
dismissal from the professor's service, with no chance of 
their ever again securing so comfortable a position. This 
document, it may be mentioned, they several times read 
over and anxiously discussed together, with the ultimate 
result that, since a most careful inspection, on their part, of 
the bungalow inside and out failed to reveal any tell-tale 
indications of their involuntary absence, it would be the 
truest wisdom on their part to follow the suggestion of the 
mysterious document, and say nothing about it. And we may 
safely conclude that they adhered to this resolution, since 



when, some months later, von Schalckenberg hurriedly 
returned to the bungalow, as we have seen, to obtain data 
to assist him in designing the Invincible, both Bazoches and 
his wife kept perfect silence with regard to the adventure. 

Having secured his priceless set of negatives, Fu Chu 
Ling's next care was to obtain from them the most perfect 
set of enlarged positives possible. He might, of course, have 
accomplished this by employing M. Leon and his assistants 
to make them; but he knew just enough about photography 
— and also about human nature — to be aware that the only 
way in which those gentlemen could be prevented from 
making two copies of each negative instead of one — and 
retaining one copy for subsequent disposal to the highest 
bidder — would be to maintain an incessant watch over 
them, and this he was not prepared to do. The alternative 
was, of course, to make the positives himself, and it was this 
alternative which he chose. Accordingly he arranged with a 
reputable firm of high-class photographers to receive 
instruction in the art of photo-printing; and by diligent 
application he succeeded in acquiring the necessary 
dexterity in about a couple of months. He next rented a 
vacant photographic studio, well suited to his requirements, 
and, stocking it with everything requisite, embarked single- 
handed upon his rather formidable task. In the end he 
found his reward in a complete set of prints that were every 
whit as valuable to him as would have been the originals. 

His next task was to extract from these documents all 
the information needed to enable him to handle the Flying- 
Fish — when he had obtained possession of her; and with 
this object he moved to London and established himself in 
the Chinese quarter of the modern Babylon. 

With his accustomed energy Fu Chu Ling threw himself 
into the study of the plans of Professor von Schalckenberg's 
masterpiece, and with much labour and patient research he 
dug out therefrom item after item of information as to the 
handling of the great ship, systematically tabulating each 



item, as it was obtained, in a manuscript book devoted 
exclusively to that purpose. 

At length, however, a time arrived when the Chinaman 
found himself brought to a standstill. A few of the drawings 
contained explanatory notes rendering them fairly 
intelligible to a man of Fu Chu Ling's intellectual calibre, 
but there were others, either without notes at all, or merely 
notes of such a strictly technical character that no one but a 
trained engineer could possibly make head or tail of them, 
and Fu Chu Ling found himself faced with the necessity to 
secure the services of a fully-qualified man. "Well, why 
not?" he asked himself. He had long ago ascertained, by 
study of the professor's diaries, that the Flying-Fish was 
capable of being handled by a crew of only four men, but 
that was under peace conditions; for war it would be a 
totally different matter; he would need assistants — a good 
strong crew; and why should not one of them he a 
professional engineer? There seemed to be no valid reason 
against it, and many in its favour; therefore he proceeded 
to look about him in search of the man he wanted. 



12: BCarl Ridder comes upon the scene 


With his accustomed systematic thoroughness, the 
Chinaman began by asking himself what precisely were the 
indispensable qualifications required in the man he was 
about to seek, and the answer was not difficult. First, he 
must possess a perfect practical knowledge of such 
machinery as is usually to be found installed in, say, a 
modern battleship or a first-class liner. Secondly, he must 
possess indomitable courage; and, thirdly, he must be 
absolutely unscrupulous, since he would be required to 
operate against his own countrymen sooner or later. Where 
was such a man to be found? 

Fu Chu Ling began by making a systematic search in 
all the great British engineering centres: London, 
Liverpool, the Tyne, Glasgow, Belfast, and elsewhere. But, 
although he was able to get into touch with plenty of men 
possessing the first two qualifications, the man who also 
possessed the third persistently eluded him. More than 
once — many times, indeed — the Chinaman believed that 
at last success had crowned his efforts, for discontented 
men there were in plenty, men who seemed willing even to 
desert their country and turn renegade for the sake of the 
munificent pay and other advantages which Fu Chu Ling 
offered; but when it came to the point of putting to them 
the question — Were they willing to fight against Britain if 
called upon to do so? the proposition was rejected with 
such vigour that the only wonder is that "the Chink" — as 
they contemptuously called him — escaped without 
suffering serious bodily hurt. 

But at length the Chinaman found — stranded in 
Southampton — exactly what he was looking for in the 
person of one Karl Ridder, who called himself an American 
because he happened to have been born in New York, his 
father being a German and his mother an Irishwoman. 



From his father he inherited a natural bent for mechanics, 
pronounced atheistic views and a red-hot anarchism; while 
his mother had bequeathed to him a blind and ferocious 
hatred of Britain and everybody and everything British. The 
taste for mechanics inherited from his father had, by 
cultivation, developed him into a first-class engineer, and 
his anarchistic tendencies had found a congenial outlet in 
membership of the society calling itself the Industrial 
Workers of the World; while his explosively savage temper 
and his hatred of all things British had resulted in his 
summary dismissal from the post of chief engineer of a 
certain American liner trading between New York and 
Southampton, because of a gross insult offered by him to an 
English lady passenger. All this he related to Fu Chu Ling 
without the least reserve, adding that he was more than 
willing to fight against America, Great Britain, or any other 
country on the face of the earth, for he hated modem 
civilisation, and law and order generally, with a very cordial 
hatred. Incidentally he boasted that there was nothing in 
the shape of an engine, whether steam, electric, oil, gas, or 
hydraulic, of the intricacies of which he was not the 
complete master; and when he closed the catalogue of his 
accomplishments by casually mentioning that he was also a 
first-class navigator, the Chinaman unhesitatingly engaged 
him on the spot; and forthwith the pair journeyed to London 
and established themselves in a comfortable flat within a 
stone's-throw of Westminster Abbey. 

In person Bidder was a big, powerful fellow, of about 
thirty-five years of age, a surly savage by nature, but 
furnished by education and a natural gift of mimicry with a 
thin veneer of polished manners which enabled him pretty 
effectually to conceal his surliness and savageness when it 
suited him to do so. Apart from this qualification, he was 
simply a brute in human form, with all a savage brute's 
reckless animal courage; but unquestionably a born 
engineer; he was therefore ideal for the Chinaman's 



purpose, and no sooner were they settled in their flat than 
Fu Chu Ling took the engineer completely into his 
confidence. He explained at length his own stupendous 
ambition and the means whereby he proposed to gratify it; 
relating his visit to Berlin, describing the narrowly-averted 
mishap to Ersatz Z. 7 which he had witnessed, showing him 
the clipping from the Berliner Tageblatt which had 
furnished the first clue to the existence of a perfect airship- 
submarine, and describing in detail all that he had since 
done with the object of securing possession of the Flying- 
Fish — a narrative which evoked Kidder's enthusiastic 
admiration. Finally, the Chinaman produced the 
photographic copies of the plans and memoranda 
concerning the craft, patiently explaining to his companion 
everything that he, unaided, had contrived to ferret out, 
and indicating the several matters wherein he had found 
himself baffled. To Kidder the study of those plans was an 
unalloyed delight; the ingenuity and simplicity of von 
Schalckenberg's devices filled him with admiration; and 
within a couple of weeks there were very few of the Flying- 
Fish’s secrets which he had not mastered, save only those 
relating to the composition of aethereum and the green 
crystals, which secrets the professor had been wise enough 
to keep securely locked up in his own brain. 

Having accomplished so much, the Chinaman and 
Kidder were satisfied that they had now learned quite 
enough to justify them in the attempt to secure immediate 
possession of the Flying-Fish; and diligent study of the 
professor's diaries had taught them that the first step in 
this direction consisted in obtaining possession of the boat 
which was the usual channel of communication between the 
sunken ship and the shore. It had also taught them that this 
boat, when not accompanying the Flying-Fish on her 
cruises, was usually left in charge of a man named 
Sparshott, a yacht-and boat-builder in a small way who 
carried on business at Portsmouth; therefore on a certain 



day the pair, accompanied by a gang of thirty choice 
Chinese ruffians gleaned from the opium-dens of the East 
End of London, journeyed down to Portsmouth, and found 
quarters there within easy reach of each other. 

Having progressed so far, the next thing to be done 
was to ascertain whether or not the boat was still in 
Sparshott's charge, and the question arose how this was to 
be accomplished without in any way arousing the man's 
suspicions. It was here that Kidder's sailorly experience 
became useful. Talking the matter over together, the 
engineer said, in reply to a remark made by the Chinaman: 

"Yes, Mr. Ling, you're quite right. With a boat like that 
in his charge, I guess Sparshott will keep his eyes open; and 
to have a Chinaman coming about his yard would make him 
suspect something straight away. No; that wouldn't do at 
all. The man who undertakes to get that boat'll have to be 
somebody who'll have a right to go in and out of that yard 
when he likes and as often as he likes; and of us two I'm the 
best man for that sort of game. I'm wise to tricks of that 
sort, and I guess I can see just how the thing ought to be 
done." 

"That is good," commented the Chinaman. "Let me 
know your plan, my friend." 

"It's simple enough, and I guess it'll work as sweetly as 
a ball-bearing running in oil," answered Kidder. "This 
Sparshott is a yacht-builder of sorts, and it'll be queer if he 
hasn't a small yacht or a sailing-boat, either of his own or 
somebody else's, for sale or hire. Very well. I advertise in 
the local papers something in this style: 'Gentleman 
requires use of small single-handed yacht for month or six 
weeks. Apply, stating full particulars and terms, to K. 
Kidder' — at my address. 

"Now, for the time being I'm a Dutchman. My story will 
be that I was born in South Africa and have spent the 
greater part of my life there, although, of course. I've 
knocked about the world a bit, having gone to sea as a boy. 



and Tve had a pretty rough time generally. Even now I'm 
not exactly a millionaire, but Tm pretty comfortably off, 
anyway For after a few years at sea I started prospecting, 
and had the luck to light upon a small pocket of diamonds 
which — keeping quiet about it — I worked out. Tve now 
enough to live on comfortably and to enjoy myself a bit. Tve 
had enough of South Africa, so Tve come to England, 
proposing to settle down here if the climate suits me and I 
like the life. And Eve come here because Eve been told that 
the climate of Hampshire is good — something like what 
Eve been used to in South Africa. Then, my favourite sports 
are sailing and fishing; so while Em finding out how the 
climate suits me I propose to go in for amusing myself." 

"I understand," replied the Chinaman, "and I think 
your plan quite good so far. Pray continue." 

"Now," resumed Ridder, "it is not at all unlikely that 
this fellow Sparshott will have a boat that he will be quite 
willing to sell or hire, so I reckon upon getting a reply from 
him, amongst others, and if I do I shall in due time call upon 
him. And if he happens to have a boat that is at all suitable, 
I shall hire her — which will make me free of his yard and 
enable me to go in and out as I please. Then, if he still has 
charge of the boat belonging to the Flying-Fish, I shall soon 
discover where she is kept, after which it should not be a 
very difficult matter for us to obtain possession of her. How 
does that strike you for a scheme?" 

"It sounds excellent," answered the Chinaman. "But 
suppose that the boat should not be in Sparshott's charge, 
how then?" 

"In that case," replied Ridder, "I think the inference 
will be that the boat is with the Flying-Fish, and that the 
latter is away somewhere on a cruise. Should that be so, it 
seems to me that the only thing for us to do will be to hang 
about here and wait patiently until she returns." 

"Yes, you are probably right," agreed the Chinaman; 
"but I hope we shall not be compelled to wait. I approve of 



your plan. Please carry it out forthwith." 

Ridder's advertisement appeared in the local papers 
on the following morning and for the two succeeding days; 
and on the evening of the first day replies to it began to 
dribble in. The next day further replies came to hand; and 
on the third day still more arrived, the entire batch 
apparently exhausting the resources of the neighbourhood. 
They came not only from the local people, but also from 
Gosport, Ryde, Bembridge, Cowes, and Southampton; and 
among them was one signed "C. Sparshott" and bearing the 
address of a little side-street near the Camber. 

Thereupon Ridder, who was by no means deficient in 
"slimness," proceeded to act exactly as a man in his 
assumed position might be expected to do. He first called 
upon the local people whose replies seemed most 
promising, and of course he saw plenty of craft that, had he 
really needed one, would have admirably served his 
purpose; but he forebore actually to decide upon any one of 
them, quite frankly stating that he had received a large 
number of offers, and that he intended to inspect them all 
before finally making up his mind. Thus it came to pass that 
it was not until the fourth day after the receipt of 
Sparshott's letter that he called upon the writer. 

Proceeding to the address given, Ridder presently 
found himself facing a high brick wall, pierced by a pair of 
wide folding doors inscribed: 

C. SPARSHOTT 

Yacht and Boat Builder 
Spar and Sail Maker 
Agent tor the Sale and Hire of 
Yachts of all descriptions. 

One of the big folding doors was pierced by a wicket, 
which at the moment of Ridder's arrival was standing ajar. 
He thrust it open and, entering the yard, inquired for the 
proprietor, who in due course presented himself. Producing 



Sparshott's reply to his advertisement, the visitor explained 
his requirements, and it soon transpired that the yacht- 
builder owned a boat which, upon inspection, proved to be 
everything that could be desired; negotiations for her hire 
proceeded smoothly; and when the question of terms arose, 
Sparshott tentatively, and with some hesitation, named a 
sum just fifty per cent higher than he was prepared to 
accept. But, to his own secret joy, the stranger made no 
actual demur; he merely replied, "Y-e-s," in a tone which 
seemed to indicate that he considered the amount amply 
sufficient. After a few moments' pondering, he added: "Of 
course that includes the services of a man to keep her 
clean, pump her out, and so on. And if I agree to pay that 
price, it must be on the understanding that I am to have 
access to the boat at any hour of the day — or night, 
whenever the humour takes me. I am rather an eccentric 
person in some respects; and I do not sleep any too well. 
The mood may seize me at any moment to jump out of bed, 
dress, and go for a sail, even though it be two or three 
o'clock in the morning; or I may go out during the day, and 
if I am enjoying myself, may remain out until all sorts of 
unearthly hours. How is that to be managed? Does anybody 
sleep on the premises?" 

"No, sir, they don't," admitted Sparshott hesitatingly. 
He did not quite relish the idea of a total stranger having 
access to his yard at "unearthly hours," when there was 
nobody about to see what that stranger was up to. On the 
other hand, he relished quite as little the idea of allowing 
nine pounds a week to slip through his fingers. Besides, 
after all, what was there to be afraid of? The man, although 
apparently a foreigner — a South African Dutchman, he 
called himself — was evidently far too well off to wish to 
steal anything, even if there were anything in the yard 
worth his while to steal. Moreover, there could be no 
question that he was a sailor to his fingertips; and sailors, 
especially of this man's superior stamp, were usually good. 



honest, straightforward fellows. True, the man seemed a bit 
eccentric — imagine a sailor, of all men, voluntarily turning 
out in the middle of the night or the early hours of the 
morning to go for a sail! Eccentric? Oh yes, there could be 
no question as to that; but eccentricity was permissible to a 
man who could afford to pay nine pounds a week for the 
privilege of being so. Besides, there were those other 
owners whose boats this man had already seen — would 
they allow a man's eccentricity to stand between them and 
nine pounds a week? Sparshott felt dead certain that they 
would not, therefore — 

'Tell ye what it is, sir," he exclaimed, suddenly casting 
his hesitation to the winds — "that there wicket-gate o' 
mine — I've got two keys to it, and you can have one of 'em. 
Then you'll be able to get in or out of the yard whenever 
you wants to. Only be sure that you locks the gate a'ter you 
when you goes in or out. How'll that suit ye, sir?" 

"Excellently," answered Bidder, "if you are quite sure 
you are not afraid to trust me, eh?" And he looked at 
Sparshott with a whimsical challenge in his smiling eyes. 

That smile did it. Honest Charley Sparshott told 
himself, reproachfully, that a man who could smile and joke 
like that, after reading the suspicion that the other's 
momentary hesitation had too evidently betrayed, was 
undoubtedly a man to be trusted; and he hastened to 
assure his customer, with warmth, that he was not in the 
least afraid or suspicious of him. 

"Very well, then," said Bidder; "if you really mean what 
you say, that's all right. And perhaps you had better let me 
have the key of the wicket and the key of the boat's 
companion now. As like as not I may take it into my head to 
go out for a trial spin to-night, if there is any wind." 

"All right, sir," agreed Sparshott eagerly. "I'll send a 
man off to pump her out and give her a good wash down, 
so's she'll be all ready for you whenever you wants her." 



'Thanks; I shall be glad if you will/' remarked Ridden 
"And now/' he continued, "let us go to your office, and I will 
pay you the first week's hire of the boat in advance, and at 
the same time you can give me the keys." 

The spontaneous offer of payment in advance at once 
completely dissipated the last shred of doubt that may have 
lingered in the guileless Sparshott's mind; the money was 
paid; the keys were handed over; and the two men parted, 
each thoroughly satisfied with his own share of the bargain. 

On his way back to his lodgings Ridder called at the 
Chinaman's hotel and related to his employer the substance 
of what had happened at the boat-building yard; at which 
Fu Chu Ling was pleased to express his satisfaction. The 
pair then proceeded to discuss their further plans, and it 
was arranged that Ridder should visit the yard that very 
night — or, rather, about two o'clock on the following 
morning — and, with the help of a certain bunch of skeleton 
keys, endeavour to ascertain precisely what, if anything, 
was to be found in the floating boathouse which lay moored 
off the yard. This arrangement Ridder carried out, with the 
result that when he met the Chinaman, by arrangement, 
after breakfast, at the far end of Southsea Common, he was 
able to assure his fellow-conspirator that not only was the 
boat they were after actually locked up in the floating 
boathouse, but that he had been able to give her a 
thorough overhaul, and had discovered the method of her 
working, as well as the fact that one of her lockers 
contained a suit of diving-armour of the kind mentioned in 
the professor's diaries as used by him when passing 
between boat and ship and vice versa, while in another he 
had found a long rope ladder which was evidently that used 
for the same purpose, in conjunction with the armour. 

The fact of the boat being in Sparshott's charge was 
strong presumptive evidence that the Flying-Fish was at 
that moment occupying her usual place of concealment at 
the bottom of the Hurd Deep; the two conspirators 



therefore — having by this time assimilated every particle 
of knowledge that it was possible for them to glean from the 
copied plans and memoranda relating to the ship — agreed 
that the moment had arrived when the great coup ought to 
be attempted. There was but one preliminary remaining to 
be attended to, and that was the matter of provisions. It 
was reasonable to assume that none would be left aboard 
the ship, consequently a sufficient quantity must be 
provided to tide the party over at least a fortnight or so 
until they could obtain their full requirements. The problem 
of how to obtain the required quantity and convey it aboard 
the Flying-Fish without attracting attention, and so 
arousing suspicion, presented an unexpected difficulty; but 
it was quickly met by the resourceful Chinaman. He and 
Ridder made a little motor-car excursion into the country 
northward of Portsmouth; and at length, at a point 
somewhere between Havant and Bishop's Waltham, they 
came upon an empty house situate in a very lonely spot in 
the heart of a down, with only one farmhouse within sight of 
it. A narrow, unfrequented country road led past it, and the 
down afforded favourable landing for the airship, with little 
risk from observation the pair therefore decided to make 
use of this house as the point from which the party would 
set out upon their conquest of the world. The house was to 
let; but as the conspirators required its use for only a day or 
two at most, it was agreed that it was not worth the time 
and trouble that would be involved in renting it formally 
from the firm who had the letting of it; they therefore 
determined to obtain possession of it for the short time 
required by employing Fu Chu Ling's exceedingly useful 
bunch of skeleton keys. 

Returning to Portsmouth, the pair drew up a fairly 
comprehensive list of what would be needed in the way of 
provisions by thirty-two men for a fortnight, and that same 
evening Ridder sallied forth and handed over the list to a 
firm of provision-dealers, instructing them to deliver the 



whole, without fail, on the following day, at the house on the 
down which, with a facility for lying gained by long- 
continued practice, he asserted he had rented for a term of 
years and was about to convert into a small factory The 
provision-dealers accepted the story unhesitatingly, the 
more readily, perhaps, because the American not only paid 
spot cash and refrained from demanding discount, but also 
hinted that if the order were satisfactorily executed, others 
would probably follow They solemnly promised that the 
whole of the goods should be delivered without fail before 
noon on the following day, and, with an eye to future 
patronage, saw to it that the promise was duly fulfilled. 

This matter arranged, Fu Chu Ling and Ridder packed 
their baggage, paid their bills, collected their thirty Chinese 
rascals, and under cover of the shades of night conducted 
them and their belongings to the solitary house, where, 
having given the headman full instructions what to do — 
and what not to do — the two chief conspirators returned to 
Portsmouth. 



13: The Great Adventure 


It was midnight when Fu Chu Ling and Ridder turned 
away from the garage to which they had just returned their 
hired motor-car. It was a gloriously-fine night, with a gentle 
air from the southward just ruffling the surface of the water 
in the harbour, while the almost cloudless sky was brilliant 
with countless stars. The moon, only three days old, had set 
some hours earlier, but the star sheen would afford the pair 
all the light they needed. For they were now on their way to 
Sparshott's yard, intent upon stealing the boat concealed in 
the floating boathouse, and, through her, at last obtaining 
possession of that greatly-coveted craft, the Flying-Fish. 

The curiously-contrasted couple wended their way 
through the streets, observing every possible precaution to 
avoid notice, and they were fortunate enough to reach the 
boat-builder's yard without encountering anybody more 
inimical than a party of roisterers who thickly bade them 
"Goo' ni' " as they staggered past. Arrived at the wicket- 
gate, Ridder glanced quickly about him, saw that the lane 
was free of wayfarers, and quickly inserted his key in the 
lock. Another moment and the pair were inside, with the 
wicket locked behind them. 

Pausing just inside the wicket for a few seconds, to 
accustom their eyes to the deeper gloom of the unlighted 
yard, and to get their bearings, the couple peered keenly 
about them until, assured that there was no one near to spy 
upon their movements, they made their way to the little 
strip of wharf with the vertical iron ladder clamped to its 
face, where it had been arranged that the dinghy should be 
left moored at night, ready for the use of the American, 
should he take it into his head to go for a midnight sail in 
the Petrel. 




Arrived at the head of the ladder, it took them but a few seconds 
to descend to the dinghy (p. 178). 











Arrived at the head of the ladder, it took them but a 
few seconds to descend to the dinghy, when the American 
threw a single scull over the stem and deftly sculled the 
little craft off to the raft, where he temporarily made her 
fast. 

Without the slightest betraying sound the pair 
transferred themselves from the dinghy to the raft, the 
ever-useful bunch of skeleton keys was produced, and a 
moment later the boathouse doors were noiselessly opened. 
Confronting them they now found a stout canvas curtain 
reaching from the roof to the deck of the boathouse and 
extending across the entire width of the structure. Pushing 
one extremity of this aside, Ridder whispered his 
companion to enter, himself immediately following and 
dropping the curtain behind him. He next produced a 
pocket electric torch which he flashed for a few moments 
into the interior, revealing to view a fine big, whole-some- 
looking boat modelled somewhat upon the lines of the 
splendid craft owned by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, though of much less dimensions. Yet, 
comparatively small as she was, her bulk was sufficient to 
overwhelm the Chinaman with consternation, and he 
agitatedly whispered to his companion an anxious inquiry 
as to how on earth they two were going to get her into the 
water. 

"Easily enough," answered Ridder. "You forget what 
she is built of. Here, hold this torch for a moment, and 
watch me." 

He handed over the torch to the Chinaman and, 
bending down, placed his two hands under the swell of her 
bows, when with very little effort he raised her bow about a 
foot from the deck, to the Chinaman's undisguised 
amazement. 

"She is so light," explained Ridder, "that, at a pinch, I 
believe I could launch her single-handed. Besides " — 
pointing to the deck — " you see those rollers. They are well 



oiled, and run so sweetly that, once started, the boat will 
almost launch herself. Now, the sooner we are away from 
here the better, so let's get to work." 

So saying, he extinguished the torch, triced up the 
canvas curtain out of the way, and, leading his companion to 
the inner end of the boathouse, explained to him exactly 
what he was to do. The next moment, with the faintest of 
rumblings, the boat began to travel forward over the 
rollers, and presently, with a gentle splash, was afloat. 

"Now, you hold her alongside the raft while I fix things 
so that there shall be nothing to show from the outside that 
anyone has been here," ordered Ridder, who for the 
moment was the leading spirit, in virtue of his nautical 
experience. And, Fu Chu Ling meekly obeying him, the 
American quickly proceeded to drop the canvas curtain, 
relock the doors, and arrange everything just as he had 
found it. Then, bidding the Chinaman to enter the boat, 
Ridder cast off the dinghy's painter, which he placed in his 
companion's hands, climbed into the bigger boat and, 
gently starting her engines — which were found to work 
without a hitch — he headed the stolen boat, with the 
dinghy in tow, toward the iron ladder on the face of the 
wharf, which they had descended but a short time 
previously. Arrived at its foot, he bade the Chinaman hold 
the big boat alongside, and then climbed the ladder and 
made fast the dinghy's painter exactly as he had found it, so 
that, should Sparshott chance to investigate, he would be 
left under the impression that his eccentric customer had 
not visited the yard that night. 

This done, the American descended the ladder, entered 
the stolen boat, and with one hand sent her engines ahead 
dead slow, while with the other hand he steered. A minute 
later the boat was clear of the Camber and turning to head 
down the harbour, with her engines running so smoothly 
and silently that anyone chancing to catch sight of her 
might well have mistaken her for a shadow gliding over the 



surface of the water. Fortune favoured the thieves, 
however; the harbour was absolutely free of traffic at that 
moment, and the boat slid out through the narrow harbour 
entrance unchallenged and, so far as her occupants knew, 
unseen. Once past Southsea pier, the American sped up his 
engines a little and, giving the Spit and Horse Sand forts a 
wide berth, headed out between the Norman and St. 
Helen's forts for the open Channel. Off Bembridge he sent 
the engines ahead at full speed, at the same time shaping a 
course southward for Sandown Bay. 

Twenty minutes later Bidder stopped the boat's 
engines — the little craft being then off Sandown and about 
two miles from the shore — and began routing in one of the 
lockers. In reply to a question from his companion as to his 
reason for the stoppage, the American explained: 

"I'm going to experiment with this diving-suit. We've 
agreed that, of us two. I'm the man best qualified to go 
down and raise the ship to the surface; but to descend to a 
depth of ninety fathoms or more in a suit which I've never 
previously tested is rather too tall an order, even for me, so 
I propose to put on the suit now and go down here. The 
depth is only ten fathoms" — he had produced a sounding¬ 
line and taken a cast of the lead while speaking — "and if I 
should feel at all uncomfortable, it will be easy for you to 
help me up to the surface; but at a depth of ninety fathoms 
it will be quite a different matter, and I want to be 
absolutely certain that everything is all right before I 
attempt it. Now, here is the diving-suit, and I want you to 
help me on with it. But first of all we'll anchor the boat and 
pay out over the side enough of the rope ladder to reach 
the bottom." 

This was soon done, and then came the task of donning 
the diving-suit. It was not difficult, for both of them had very 
carefully studied every description of the operation which 
they had met with in the professor's diaries; and at the end 



of a quarter of an hour Ridder stood fully arrayed, with the 
front glass of his helmet ready to be screwed in. 

'The dress feels all right and fairly comfortable, except 
that it's a bit tight," he announced. "But that can't be 
helped, and I shall not need to wear it long if we've got the 
secret right for opening the trapdoor in the ship's bottom. 
Now, please screw in this glass tightly, and make sure that 
the thread of the screw enters properly. If I feel all right I 
shall point to the ladder, and you must help me to lift my 
feet over the gunwale, for they're so heavy I can scarcely 
move them. But if, after a few minutes' trial, I find that the 
air apparatus isn't working properly, I shall point to the 
glass, and you must help me to unscrew it again. Now go 
ahead with the glass." 

Two complete turns, and the glass was firmly locked. 
Then Ridder sat down on a thwart and remained there for 
perhaps three or four minutes, at the expiration of which he 
rose to his feet, pointed toward the gunwale, and the 
Chinaman helped him to and over it. With his legs 
immersed to the knees, the American hung on for a few 
seconds, and then lowered himself down the ladder until his 
feet touched the ground, while Fu Chu Ling leaned over the 
boat's gunwale, gazing down into the black depths of the 
water with absorbing interest. As he did so a light shone up 
from below, blinked three times, and shone steadily forth 
again. It was from the electric lamp on top of the helmet 
which Ridder was wearing, and was the signal agreed upon 
that all was so far well, and the Chinaman heaved a great 
sigh of relief. He now expected to see the American at once 
start climbing to the surface again; but instead of doing so 
Ridder proceeded to wander about on the sea-bottom, here 
and there, until presently the anxious watcher lost sight of 
the lamp altogether. Not for long however; some five 
minutes later — which to the Chinaman seemed at least half 
an hour — the light reappeared, and presently the 
quivering of the ladder indicated that the diver had begun 



the ascent. It took the man a good ten minutes to mount the 
exasperatingly swaying rope ladder, and when at length, 
assisted by the Chinaman, he climbed in over the gunwale, 
he dragged himself exhausted to the nearest thwart and 
flung himself down upon it, signing to his companion to help 
unscrew the front glass of the helmet. 

"Phew!" he exclaimed, as the glass was removed. 
"Coming up was a job, and no mistake. You see, these suits 
are about four times as heavy as the ordinary diving-suits. 
All right for deep water, no doubt, but awfully difficult to 
move about in at moderate depths. But they are grand 
things, all the same; the air apparatus works perfectly, and I 
was just as much at my ease down below as I am up here. 
Now, if you'll lend me a hand Til get out of this armour, so 
that I can move about easily, and then we'll be off. Pm 
anxious now to find the Flying-Fish and see what we can do 
with her." 

It was shortly after nine o'clock in the morning when 
Bidder stopped the boat's engines and announced to his 
companion the momentous tidings that they had reached 
their destination. With the approach of daybreak the 
weather had undergone a change, the wind had fallen away 
to a stark calm, leaving a low, oily swell heaving the boat 
sluggishly over its gleaming folds, the stars had vanished 
behind a louring, thundery-looking sky, and the air was 
preternaturally clear, revealing every object in sight with 
startling distinctness. Not that there was very much to see: 
the Casquets, Alderney, and Cape la Hague were all clearly 
visible, with Guernsey looming gloomily in the extreme 
distance to the southward, a few fishing-boats lay becalmed 
on the horizon to the eastward, a solitary schooner, also 
becalmed, was hull-down to the northward, and beyond her, 
to the right and left, smudges of smoke were left trailing in 



the sky by three or four steamers passing, out of sight, up 
and down the Channel. 

The conditions could scarcely have been more 
favourable for the adventurers. All the marks required to 
indicate the exact position of the sunken airship-submarine 
were distinctly visible, while there were no craft near 
enough to take an embarrassing interest in their 
movements, and there was no wind to bring sailing-craft 
into their vicinity. True, the mail-boats from the Channel 
Islands would be coming along in about a couple of hours, 
but, with luck, they ought to find the ship, raise her, and be 
away before that happened. At Kidder's request the 
Chinaman produced from his pocket a memorandum giving 
the exact bearings of the ship's hiding-place, copied from 
the professor's diaries, while the American cleared, away 
the long rope, with a grapnel attached to its end, coiled 
down in the boat's bows, and made all ready to anchor as 
soon as the sunken craft should be found. Then, handing 
the sounding-line over to his companion and instructing him 
how to use it, the American set the boat's engines going 
ahead dead slow, and carefully worked her into position 
according to the indications given on the paper. 

The first, second, and several succeeding casts of the 
lead were without result, to the growing consternation of 
the Chinaman. Kidder, however, explained to him the 
exceeding difficulty of exactly hitting off all the marks 
simultaneously, and endeavoured to console him with the 
assurance that no doubt the rightful owners of the ship 
experienced precisely the same difficulties as themselves. 
He was still talking to this effect, letting the boat drift with 
the tide and then gently coaxing her up to the marks again, 
when the Chinaman suddenly cried out that the lead had 
touched something and seemed to be sliding upward over 
it. Instantly the American stopped the engines and sprang 
to the lead-line. It was trailing away astern of the boat, and 
as he laid his hand upon it he felt that the lead was indeed 



being drawn upward over some smooth surface. Suddenly 
there came a couple of slight jerks, followed by one 
somewhat more pronounced, and then Ridder felt the lead 
drop some three feet. The perspiration of intense 
excitement started out upon, his brow, for his long and close 
study of the plans of the Flying-Fish enabled him to guess 
pretty accurately what had happened. They had found the 
submerged ship, and those three jerks of the line had been 
caused by the lead mounting her guard-rail and dropping 
over it on to her deck. He felt the lead dragging slowly over 
the smooth, level surface of the ship's deck as the boat 
continued to forge ahead; then, as she lost way and began 
to drift with the tide, the line slackened, enabling him to 
haul in several fathoms of it; then it tightened again, the 
jerks were repeated as the lead was again dragged over the 
rail, and as Ridder allowed the line to slip through his 
fingers, he felt the lead sliding rapidly down as though it 
were slipping over such a curved surface as that of the 
Flying-Fish’s cylindrical hull. 

"It's all right," he yelled; "we've got her, by the 
powers! Take hold!" And, thrusting the sounding-line into 
the Chinaman's hand, he sprang forward and, heaving the 
grapnel overboard, brought the boat to an anchor within 
half a dozen fathoms of the parent craft. 

"By the Piper!" he exclaimed, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow as he came aft and took the line from the 
Chinaman. "Although I talked as I did to cheer you up. I'll 
admit now that I was beginning to get anxious lest those 
other fellows should have altered their hiding-place. But it's 
all right; she's down there, sure. I could tell by the feel of 
her. And now that we've found her, the best thing we can do 
is to get a bit of breakfast. If I'm any judge of weather, 
we're going to have thunder and heavy rain before long, 
and the rain'll serve as a splendid veil to our movements. At 
present the air is so clear that we couldn't possibly raise the 
ship without being seen by some of those lighthouse chaps. 



and we don't want that if we can help it. But half an hour's 
heavy rain ought to enable us to do the trick, with nobody a 
penny the wiser." 

The Chinaman agreed that if, by waiting for half an 
hour, or even an hour or two, the ship could be brought to 
the surface undetected, it would be well worth the delay; 
and accordingly the pair produced the basket of provisions 
which they had brought with them, and sat down to break 
their fast. 

By the time that the meal was over, the low muttering 
of distant thunder could be distinctly heard at steadily- 
decreasing intervals, while an occasional flash of lightning 
glimmering out of the slate-coloured sky over Guernsey 
indicated that the threatened storm was working up from 
the southward. There was still no wind, but the atmosphere 
was thickening rapidly, and it was evident that before very 
long the conditions would all be completely favourable for 
the next step in their great undertaking; Bidder therefore 
proceeded to get into the suit of diving-armour again, 
giving his instructions to his companion as he did so. 

"I want you to keep the lamp at the foot of the rope 
ladder alight as long as it is safe for me to raise the ship," 
he said. "But if a steamer should come along, or the rain 
that will be here in a few minutes should cease and the air 
become clear again, extinguish the light, and keep it 
extinguished until it's safe for me to rise. I shall be able to 
see the light quite clearly from the inside of the pilot-house, 
for it will only be a few fathoms away; and as soon as I'm 
ready to rise I'll switch on the great lamp that stands on the 
top of the pilot-house, and will leave it on for one minute, as 
a signal. In this gloomy weather you ought to be able to see 
the light shining up through the water quite clearly. When 
you see it look out, for I shall come up almost immediately." 

Fu Chu Ling, who was by no means a talkative person, 
indicated his comprehension of these instructions by a 
series of nods and grunts, while he helped the other to get 



into the suit of diving-armour. At length the preparations 
were almost complete, nothing remaining but to screw in 
the front glass of the helmet. As the Chinaman took this up, 
Ridder raised a restraining hand. 




“ I fold on a moment,” he s;u'd. “ It has just struck me that I’m 
about to attempt the bii'gest job of my life so far, and I may fail. 
In that case 1 shall perhaps never come up a^ain, so I want to take 
just one last look round before I go ” (p. 187). 






"Hold on a moment/' he said. "It has just struck me 
that I'm about to attempt the biggest job of my life, so far, 
and I may fail. In that case I shall perhaps never come up 
again, so I want to take just one last look round before I go. 
Not that I mean to fail, if I can help it. But we can't be quite 
sure that things will all go just as we expect them to, when I 
get down below. There may be some little detail that the 
professor has omitted to mention which will upset all our 
plans. We can't tell yet. I may not be able to open that 
trapdoor in the ship's bottom. If anything goes amiss, I shall 
have to come up again — if I can. But I'm not at all sure that 
in this rig I shall be able to climb between five and six 
hundred feet up a swaying, tricky rope ladder; and if I can't 
I'm afraid you won't be able to do anything to help me. But 
don't leave me so long as you can possibly hang on. That's 
all, I think. And now, if you'll help me to screw in that front 
glass. I'll be getting along. The job has to be done, and 
hanging fire over it won't help matters. Besides, there's the 
rain coming, and with it our chance." 

Without further ado the American, having satisfied 
himself that the front glass of his helmet was properly 
screwed in, made his way to the boat's gunwale and, with 
the Chinaman's assistance, hove first one leg and then the 
other over the side, then slowly and cautiously he groped 
his way down until he stood waist-deep in the water. At this 
stage he paused for a few seconds, then slowly he lowered 
himself beneath the surface, switching on the electric lamps 
forming part of his dress as he did so, and presently all that 
the Chinaman, leaning anxiously over the boat's gunwale, 
could see of him was the gleam of the electric lamp 
surmounting his helmet, dwindling gradually in size and 
brilliancy until quite suddenly it vanished altogether, much 
to the watcher's discomposure, for he feared that 
something untoward had happened to the man — a feeling 
which was greatly intensified when, upon trying the ladder. 



he became painfully aware that Ridder's weight was no 
longer upon it! 

Let us follow the American, and see what — if anything 
— had happened to him. 

Warned by his recent experience in the negotiation of 
the rope ladder in Sandown Bay Bidder, during the first 
few fathoms of his descent, took particular care to keep the 
ladder straight and vertical. Then, finding that he was 
progressing very satisfactorily, he permitted his thoughts to 
wander gradually away from the business in hand to that 
which lay before him. Was he quite sure, he asked himself, 
that he had clearly in mind all the information needful to 
enable him to obtain access to the interior of the ship and to 
raise her to the surface? He must satisfy himself upon that 
point before descending any farther, for it would never do 
to go to the bottom of the Hurd Deep, only to discover, 
when he got there, that he had forgotten some detail. 

He paused for a moment to consider, and in that 
moment, being off his guard, he allowed the ladder to 
buckle under him, lost his foothold, and was left hanging by 
his two hands. Desperately he strove to regain his footing 
on the ladder, but somehow the ladder persistently eluded 
him. Then — just how it happened he never knew — he lost 
his hand-grip also, and felt himself rushing helplessly 
downward. Unspeakable horror clutched him. He knew that 
there were nearly five hundred feet of perpendicular height 
for him to fall through before he would touch bottom, and a 
most unpleasant memory flashed upon him of a certain 
formula relating to the steadily-increasing velocity of falling 
bodies. But the action of the human mind is infinitely more 
rapid than that of a falling body, human or otherwise, and 
the unhappy American found time to calculate that a fall of 
five hundred feet occupies, roughly, six seconds, at the end 
of which time it would be rushing downward at the rate of 
about one hundred and eighty feet per second. At that rate, 
what would be the effect upon his particular falling body of 



impact with the ground? Would it mean instantaneous 
death, or something infinitely worse — such, for instance, as 
the smashing of every bone in his body and a lingering, 
agonising dissolution down there at the bottom of the sea, 
beyond the reach of rescue or help? For moments that 
seemed to lengthen into eternities he breathlessly awaited 
the shattering shock; then it suddenly dawned upon him 
that the speed of his descent had moderated to a most 
extraordinary degree, and he remembered that he was 
sinking through water, the density and consequent 
resisting-power of which was increasing with every foot of 
his descent, and hope revived within him; the shock might 
not be so very dreadful, after all. While these thoughts were 
still agitating him he became conscious of an enormous 
shapeless mass, close at hand, past which he was 
descending at about the same speed as though he were 
sliding rapidly down a rope. The next moment he struck the 
ground with a jar violent enough to send him sprawling on 
his back, yet not violent enough to cause him any injury. 

Quickly scrambling to his feet, Ridder glanced eagerly 
about him, to find himself enveloped in a gloom almost as 
deep as night, in the midst of which towered the great 
shapeless bulk already alluded to, while within two feet of 
him gleamed a small but brilliant light which he instantly 
recognised as the electric light attached to the foot of the 
rope ladder. 

The sight of that enormous towering bulk thrilled the 
American as the sound of a trumpet thrills the veteran war- 
horse, and he suddenly realised, as he had never done 
before, that by a stroke of sheer good luck it was falling to 
his lot to become a participator in adventures of such a 
stupendous character as not even the most daring 
romancer had yet ventured to portray. 

He strode forward half a dozen paces and laid his hand 
upon a great wall-like surface rising from the ground at a 
slight "batter" or slope from the perpendicular. He knew 



instantly what it was; it could be nothing else than one of 
the bilge-keels of the ship, for it was flat, while every other 
portion of the hull was more or less curved. 

One of the bilge-keels. Yes; but which one — port or 
starboard? It was important to ascertain which, for the fact 
uppermost in Ridder's mind was, that behind the starboard 
bilge-keel was to be found the trapdoor by which he hoped 
to gain access to the interior of the ship. How was he to 
identify the bilge-keel alongside which he stood? 

He considered the question, at the same time calling to 
mind the figure of the ship as represented on some of the 
photographed drawings, and the answer instantly came to 
him. Determine the situation of the ship's propeller, and the 
problem would be solved. 

Ridder glanced upward, and perceived, to his 
satisfaction, that his eyes had by this time become so 
accustomed to the gloom in which he was plunged that it 
was just possible for him to discern overhead the curving 
outline of the ship's hull sweeping away to the right and the 
left, and in due time he would come to one of the ends of 
the ship, it mattered not which, and he would then be able 
to determine on which side of her he was. Accordingly he 
began to walk slowly and cautiously along the sandy sea- 
bottom — suddenly realising with delight that he was 
moving with the utmost ease and freedom, and that he was 
absolutely calm and self-possessed in his novel 
surroundings, and in the course of a few minutes he found 
himself gazing upward at two gigantic sickle-shaped objects 
which he instantly recognised as two of the four blades of 
the ship's propeller. To determine which was the starboard 
side of the ship was now easy; and a few minutes later the 
American, now plunged in Cimmerian gloom, save for the 
light afforded by his two electric lamps, was groping his 
way along the tunnel-like space between the hull of the ship 
and her starboard bilge-keel, eagerly searching for the 
trapdoor in the ship's bottom. 



This was far more difficult to find than he had 
anticipated, for there was nothing to differentiate it in 
appearance from other sections of the ship's plating. Stop a 
moment, though! One plate — and one only — bore upon its 
polished surface a long, irregular scratch, which might, or 
might not, have been produced by accident. It looked very 
much like the result of accident, but, if so, it was rather 
remarkable that none of the other plates should be similarly 
marked. Studying the scratch carefully, Ridder at length 
realised that in its general direction it seemed to point to a 
certain particular rivet in the jointing of the plate. He had 
carefully read and as carefully assimilated every smallest 
detail of description in the professor's diaries; he therefore 
knew that, in order to open the trapdoor, one had to slide a 
certain rivet a distance of about half an inch. As a beginning 
he tried the particular rivet which seemed to be indicated 
by the scratch, and to his delight it responded to his touch, 
a great flap swung gently outward and downward until its 
edge rested upon the ground, and a black, yawning 
rectangular aperture appeared before him. Using the flap 
as a gangway, Ridder passed through the aperture, and the 
light of his electric lamps at once revealed to him that he 
was standing in the "chamber of egress" so frequently 
referred to in the professor's diaries. 

Having accomplished this much, pretty nearly 
everything else was plain sailing to the American. He soon 
found the switch which controlled the light in the room, and 
switched it on; then he found the lever which closed the 
trapdoor, and operated it; while the compressed-air valve 
by which the water was ejected from the chamber was so 
clearly indicated that it was impossible for him to miss it. 
Two minutes sufficed to empty the chamber of water. Then, 
satisfying himself that the emptying-valve had automatically 
closed, Ridder opened the only door he could see, passed 
through it, and found himself, as he had expected, in the 
"diving-room" — which he instantly recognised from the 



description of it which he had met with in the professor's 
diaries — and, looking about him, he found the switch and 
switched on the light which illuminated the room. This 
done, he proceeded, with much labour, to divest himself of 
his diving-suit, which, with the expulsion of the water from 
the chamber of egress, had simultaneously recovered its 
normal ponderosity. 

Emerging at length from the diving-room, the 
American, attired only in his underclothing, began his 
ascent of the corkscrew stairway before him, and presently 
reached the door of the engine-room, which he opened, 
taking a peep at the machinery and admiring its exquisite 
workmanship. Pausing for a moment to reflect, he turned to 
the easily-recognisable generator, peeped into the hopper 
and the acid-tanks, both of which were nearly full, and then, 
lighting the various electric lamps on his way, as he came to 
them, he rapidly made his way upward to the pilot-house, 
where, after glancing through the ports and satisfying 
himself that the lamp at the foot of the rope ladder 
depending from the boat above was still alight, he switched 
on the great exterior lamp on the top of the pilot-house, as 
a signal to Fu Chu Ling in the boat that thus far all had 
gone well, and that he was about to raise the ship to the 
surface. 

Kidder's next act was to examine carefully every item 
of the complicated apparatus with which the pilot-house 
was crowded; and to his great satisfaction he found that the 
designer of the ship had had the foresight to label distinctly 
almost every lever, valve, switch, and other means of 
control in the place, so that he anticipated there would be 
little or no difficulty in handling the ship. 

In the course of his investigations Kidder had come 
upon a pair of levers labelled "Grip-anchors," and he had at 
once thrust the levers over as far as they would go, thus 
releasing the ship's hold upon the sea-bottom; and now, his 
examination of the pilot-house completed, he sat down for a 



few moments to collect his thoughts and recall to mind what 
he must do in order to raise the ship to the surface of the 
sea. This occupied him but a very short time; he had most 
carefully studied the drawings of the ship, as well as the 
various references to the handling of her which he had met 
with in the course of his equally careful perusal of the 
professor's diaries; and a few minutes later the Chinaman, 
gazing down into the dark water at the great disk of white 
light which shone up through it, saw it suddenly disappear, 
and knew that his confederate was now about to raise their 
prize to the surface. He accordingly sprang to the rope 
ladder and feverishly began to haul it inboard; and he was 
still thus busily engaged when a gentle swirl appeared upon 
the surface of the water near the boat, and a moment later 
the great airship-submarine broke water and floated with 
the deck of her superstructure about a foot above the 
surface. Then the door of the pilot-house suddenly opened 
and, although the rain was now descending in a perfect 
deluge, Ridder, in his stockinged feet and underclothes, 
stepped out on the streaming deck and waved his hand 
gaily. 

"It's all right, you see, Mr. Ling," he shouted, in tones 
of exultation. "We've got her right enough, and here she is. 
Bring the boat alongside and come aboard." 

"All in good time, my friend; all in good time," replied 
the Chinaman. "I have this ladder to draw up first, and then 
the boat's anchor. But I am too anxious to see what our 
prize is like not to hasten as much as possible. You could not 
have risen at a more opportune moment. There is no wind 
to bring sailing-craft near us, and the rain is so heavy that I 
am sure no steamer could see us at more than half a mile 
away." 

The rope ladder and the boat's anchor were quickly 
hauled in and stowed away, the boat was manoeuvred 
alongside the gangway, and with an ejaculation of intense 



satisfaction Fu Chu Ling stepped up the gangway ladder 
and in on deck. 

"You were so long/' he said, "that I was beginning to 
fear something had gone very seriously wrong with you. 
Have you met with many difficulties?" 

"No so many as I expected," answered the American. "I 
had what might easily have been a very dreadful accident 
during my descent of the ladder. I somehow lost my hold of 
it when I was only a few fathoms down, and fell the rest of 
the way. I expected nothing less than that upon reaching 
the bottom I should smash every bone in my body, and lay 
there, helpless and in excruciating pain, until I died. But the 
great depth of water and its increasing density saved me, 
and I hit the bottom with nothing worse than a nasty jar, 
from which I quickly recovered; and then, scrambling to my 
feet, I got to business. And here let me tell you, Mr. Ling, 
that it was real smart of you to take copies of the 
professor's diaries; for without the information which I was 
able to pick up through reading 'em, I doubt whether I 
should have been able to get thus far. However, as the 
English say, 'All's well that ends well'; we've got the ship — 
which is the most important thing; and now what we've got 
to do is to keep her. So, to make sure of doing so, we'll hoist 
in that boat at once, and get away from here before 
anybody has a chance to see us." 

The hoisting-in of the boat was soon done, after which 
the pair, as though animated by the same impulse, entered 
the pilot-house and shut themselves in. 

"We'd better get up above the clouds. I'm thinking. 
That'll be the safest place for us," remarked Ridden 

The Chinaman nodded acquiescence, whereupon 
Ridder glanced about him, muttering: 

"Let me think, now. To rise in the air, one does — what? 
I've already expelled the water from the water-chambers, 
and that has brought her to the surface. Now I must — yes, 
I remember, it is the densely-compressed air in the air- 



chamber that's holding her down; that must be discharged; 
then we shall see what we shall see. Where is that relief- 
valve? I spotted it a little while ago. Ah I here it is — turned 
hard on, of course. Now then!" 

The American reversed the valve upon which he had 
laid his hand; and as he did so a low hissing sound became 
audible, rapidly increasing to a roar, like the blowing-off of 
steam from a safety-valve, as the densely-compressed air 
escaped from the ship's air-chambers; the craft rose rapidly 
in the water; and presently, when the roar gradually 
decreased again, until it finally became inaudible, the 
Flying-Fish floated as lightly as a distended bladder upon 
the surface of the water. 

"So far, so good," commented Ridder, his face beaming 
with satisfaction. "Now, what's the next thing? Right! I 
know. Rarefy the air still in the air-chambers, and up we 
go!" 

He closed the relief-valve, and then glanced about the 
pilot-house until his eye fell upon two dials and a certain 
valve. He placed his hand upon the latter and turned it 
slowly, keeping his gaze fixed steadily upon the dial 
meanwhile. Nothing happened. He gave the valve one 
complete turn, then a second, then a third. Still nothing 
happened; the index hands of the dials he was watching 
remained absolutely motionless. 

"Now, that's very curious," he exclaimed. "What the 
dickens have I forgotten? I looked into the engine-room as I 
came up, and glanced at the generator. The hopper and the 
acid-tank were both full, so there should be plenty of 
vapour available; yet apparently there is none. What is 
wrong, I wonder?" 

"Perhaps," suggested the Chinaman quietly, "the 
former owners of the ship, when leaving her, may have 
taken the precaution to turn off the vapour from the 
engines and other parts of the craft. I think it is what I 
should do if — " 



But by this time he was speaking to the empty air, for 
no sooner did Bidder grasp the sense of what his 
companion was saying than, with a smothered ejaculation, 
he dashed out of the pilot-house and down the corkscrew 
staircase to the engine-room, where a single glance 
revealed to him a valve on the main vapour-pipe, obviously 
placed there for the purpose of enabling the vapour to be 
cut off from the engines and also from the ship's air- 
chambers. He tried it, found it turned hard off, and 
reversed it to its full extent; then he leisurely returned to 
the pilot-house — to find, to his dismay, that still nothing 
had happened, while the Chinaman stood gazing 
contemplatively out through one of the scuttles at the 
pouring rain. 

"Well," remarked the latter, as Bidder entered the 
pilot-house, "was I right in my supposition?" 

"You were," assented Bidder, in accents of disgust. 
"They had turned the vapour off; but I have turned it on 
again. Yet evidently something is still wrong, for here we 
are, still stuck fast, and likely enough to be seen, and 
perhaps caught, if we don't do something pretty quickly. For 
unless I'm greatly mistaken the weather is going to clear 
very shortly; and when it does we're dead certain to be 
seen. Now, what the mischief is it that's wrong?" 

"I will go down to the engine-room and look round," 
remarked the Chinaman. "Perhaps I may be able to 
discover something." 

Descending the corkscrew staircase, the Chinaman 
presently reached the engine-room, which he found 
brilliantly illuminated by several electric lamps. He glanced 
admiringly at the main engines and other machinery with 
which the room was packed, and allowed his gaze to rove 
round the chamber generally. As he did so his eye rested for 
a moment upon the generator, and particularly upon the 
gauge attached to the vessel. The gauge registered zero, 
showing that there was no pressure of vapour in the 



generator. He moved over to it, tapped the gauge, failed to 
elicit any response, and then turned his attention to the 
hopper and tank by means of which the generator was 
charged with crystals and acid. Both were practically full, 
yet no vapour was being generated. Why? Suddenly a 
broad smile illuminated his usually expressionless features; 
his eye had rested upon a couple of small valves, one of 
which was attached to the hopper, while the other was an 
appendage of the tank. Trying them, he found both to be 
closed tight, whereupon he opened them both 
simultaneously to their utmost capacity, employing both 
hands in the process. Then he stood back and watched the 
gauge. The indicator was already moving, slowly but with 
momentarily-increasing speed, advancing from one 
graduation to another, each graduation indicating an 
additional hundred pounds of pressure, until in the course 
of less than a minute it had traversed the full length of the 
arc and was indicating the enormous pressure of five 
thousand pounds to the square inch on the interior of the 
generator. Nodding smiling approval at the gauge, Fu Chu 
Ling turned to leave the engine-room; and as he did so he 
heard Kidder's voice shouting excitedly from the top of the 
stairway: 

“It's all right, Mr. Ling; it's all right. We've left the 
water and are rising steadily. Come and see.'' 



14: A PRIZE WORTH HAVING 


Slightly accelerating his deliberate movements, the 
Chinaman ascended the corkscrew staircase, and presently 
entered the pilot-house, the interior of which he found 
flooded with brilliant sunshine. Pushing past Ridder, who 
was waiting for him at the head of the stairway, he went to 
one of the closed scuttles and looked out. The sight which 
met his gaze was unusual, to say the least of it, for it 
consisted of nothing but a vast sea of white, billowy cloud, 
heaped and piled up in the most fantastic and extraordinary 
fashion, upon which the sun was shining with dazzling 
brilliancy The Flying-Fish had already passed through this 
vast sea of cloud, and was still rising. A glance at the 
barometer showed that the ship had already attained an 
altitude of over three thousand feet above the surface of the 
Channel. 

"Well, Mr. Ling," exclaimed Ridder," you evidently 
found out what was wrong. What was it?" 

"Simply, my friend, that you had omitted to turn on the 
supply-valves attached to the hopper and the tank 
containing the crystals and the acid. Hence none of either 
could pass in to the generators; consequently no vapour 
was being generated. That is all. I turned on the supplies, 
and — here we are." 

Ridder smote his thigh angrily. "Of course!" he 
exclaimed. "That was it! What a fool I was to forget about 
those valves. Well, well; we can't expect to know right away 
every blamed thing there is to learn about this ship, can 
we? But we'll soon find out how to handle her, never you 
fear. We've got possession of her all right, and it'll be our 
own fault if we let anybody take her away from us. Now, 
what do you propose to do first?" 

"The most important thing, of course, is to take on 
board our crew, and the provisions which we have 



ordered/' replied the Chinaman. "That, however, cannot be 
done until midnight, therefore I think our best plan will be 
to ascend to as great a height as the ship will reach — by 
which means we shall doubtless escape detection — and 
spend the intervening hours in giving our prize a thorough 
overhaul, and ascertaining precisely what her resources 
amount to, and so on." 

"Right-0!" responded Ridder; "up we go!" And, going 
to the valve which injected vapour into the air-chambers, he 
turned it full on and sent the ship soaring at a bound to a 
height of considerably over twenty thousand feet. 

Leaving the Flying-Fish to take care of herself, the pair 
descended to the grand vestibule, and from thence 
proceeded to inspect the habitable portions of the ship, the 
sumptuous luxury and beauty of which elicited from the 
American the most lively expressions of admiration, to 
which the Chinaman responded merely with a grunt which 
may or may not have expressed concurrence, while he 
pushed on impatiently toward that part of the ship in which, 
by diligent study of the plans, he had ascertained that the 
magazines were situated. Eagerly he flung open the door of 
the room and switched on the lights, enclosed in lanterns 
glazed with enormously thick glass, by which the interior 
was illuminated. The inspection was profoundly 
disappointing, for, while the supply of weapons and 
ammunition which they found would no doubt have been 
regarded as sufficient had the ship been bound upon an 
ordinary exploring or hunting expedition, they very clearly 
recognised that, in the world-war which they were 
arrogantly about to begin, their stock in hand would 
scarcely suffice even for the initial operations, and that one 
of the very first things to be done must be the 
establishment of a munitions factory capable of turning out 
a continuous supply adequate to meet all possible 
requirements. Ridder lost no time in giving audible 
expression to this idea. 



The Chinaman agreed; but he also proceeded to 
reassure his companion. He informed Ridder that, 
anticipating the need for such a factory before leaving 
China, he had taken steps to secure its erection, and he had 
no doubt it was by this time ready for occupation. He also 
expressed absolute confidence in the ability of the Chinese 
workmen to produce every kind of ammunition required, in 
any quantity; and he concluded with the assurance that a 
certain Chinese chemist of his acquaintance would 
undoubtedly be able to ascertain the constituents of the 
crystals and acid which were the source of the ship's power, 
and to reproduce them to any amount required. The 
mention of these led to an inspection of the quantity on 
board; and when the inspection was finished Ridder 
remarked: 

"Judging from the look of things generally, Td say that 
we've got enough crystals and acid to take us several 
thousand miles, but not an ounce to spare for making 
ammunition. One thing's a certainty, though: we've got 
possession of this splendid, wonderful ship, and we ought to 
be able to do great things with her. Now, what are your 
plans?" 

"My plans?" reiterated the Chinaman. "I have but one 
plan, and that is, as I have already explained to you, to 
become, with the aid of this ship, the Master — the 
Emperor of the World! But I perceive that there are many 
things to be done before we can attempt to start upon our 
great campaign; therefore, as soon as we have shipped our 
crew and our stock of provisions, I propose to proceed to 
Peking and at once put in hand the manufacture of the 
machines for making the various kinds of ammunition which 
we shall require, and set my friends the chemists to work 
upon the task of discovering how to produce the crystals 
and the acid which are the breath of life to the ship. After 
that — well, everything will depend upon the success of my 
chemists in the conduct of their researches. The task which 



lies before us will doubtless prove to be a formidable one, 
and it will not be accomplished in a day, a week, or even a 
month, perhaps; but I venture to prophesy that it will be 
within a year." 

"No doubt about that — unless some awkward hitches 
occur," agreed Ridder, rather dryly "And now, Mr. Ling, I 
don't know how you feel, but my appetite reminds me that 
it's several hours since I last tasted food. Shall we have a 
mouthful or two of something to eat and drink? And after 
that I believe a few hours' sleep will do neither of us any 
harm. What say you?" 

The Chinaman agreed to both proposals, and 
accordingly, after snatching a hasty meal, the pair retired to 
the staterooms which they had already appropriated for 
themselves and composed themselves to rest. 

When Fu Chu Ling awoke and glanced at his watch, he 
discovered that it was already past five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Making his way to the pilot-house, he found 
Ridder already there, busily engaged in over-hauling the 
navigating-room, or chart-house, which formed the lower 
story of the structure and in which were kept the charts, 
books of astronomical and mathematical tables, the nautical 
instruments, and, perhaps most important of ah, the 
chronometers. These last had of course run down, but the 
contingency had been foreseen and provided for, the 
Chinaman possessing a very fine pocket-chronometer which 
he had taken the precaution to get accurately rated and set 
to Greenwich time only a few days before, and by means of 
this the Flying-Fish’s instruments were carefully set after 
being rewound. Ridder's investigation resulted in the 
discovery that the ship was provided with an ample stock of 
charts relating to all parts of the world — every chart, 
indeed, likely to be of the slightest use being found in one 
or another of the numerous carefully-labelled drawers of 
the chart-cabinet which occupied the greater part of both 
sides of the apartment. There was also, in addition to the 



charts, a fine stock of maps of various countries, or parts of 
countries, a few of which bore marginal notes, in ink, of an 
exceedingly interesting character, some at least of which 
were likely to be of the utmost value to the pirates in the 
more or less near future. Altogether the investigation was 
eminently satisfactory to the American, who found that he 
would lack nothing to ensure absolute accuracy in the 
working-out of his navigation problems. He expressed his 
satisfaction in enthusiastic terms — for he rather prided 
himself upon his skill as a navigator — whereupon the 
Chinaman remarked, with a smile: 

"I am glad that you are so completely satisfied with the 
appliances you find here ready to your hand, my friend, for 
I foresee that the ability accurately to determine our 
precise position at any given moment may be of vital 
importance to us. Which reminds me that I have already a 
little nautical problem for you, which you may as well solve 
here and now. By way of introduction to it, I may tell you 
that about a fortnight ago I chanced upon a paragraph in 
one of the English newspapers mentioning the fact that the 
Messageries Maritimes steamer Gironde has orders to take 
out with her to Madagascar the sum of two million five 
hundred thousand francs in gold, on her next trip. The 
information did not greatly interest me at the moment, but I 
was reminded of it yesterday morning when, by the merest 
chance, I saw that ship gazetted as having left Aden on the 
previous afternoon. Now, I am a wealthy man, but the 
adventure before us is likely to be an enormously costly 
one, and I am beginning to realise that my wealth may 
prove insufficient to bear the strain which, before all is 
accomplished, may be put upon it; I have therefore decided 
to replenish my coffers to the fullest possible extent, and I 
propose to begin by raiding the Gironde’s strongroom and 
appropriating those two and a half million francs. The 
money will no doubt be useful, while the attack upon the 
steamer will be excellent practice for us. Now, the Gironde 



having left Aden on the afternoon of the day before 
yesterday where is she at this moment? You, being a 
navigator, ought to be able to answer that question." 

"Of course," agreed Ridden "That's an easy one. Til 
soon tell you." 

Turning to the cabinet, Ridder produced a chart of the 
east coast of Africa, showing also the entrance of the Red 
Sea and the position of Aden, which he laid upon the table. 

"Now, then," he said, "here we are, and" — pointing 
out a spot on the chart — "there is Aden. At what hour did 
she leave?" 

"Ah! that I cannot tell you," replied the Chinaman. 
"Have not these steamers a regular fixed time for leaving 
the several ports at which they call?" 

"Why, no, not exactly," answered Ridder, with a grin. 
"They have not yet quite reached the perfection of arriving 
at and leaving a place to the minute, like an express train. 
As to the hour which the Gironde left Aden, it all depends 
upon when she arrived. Those ships call at Aden merely to 
coal, you know, and the job usually takes 'em long enough to 
give the passengers a chance to run up to the town, inspect 
the famous Tanks, and take a look in the shops at Steamer 
Point. We shall have to make a guess at the time when she 
left. Call it five o'clock in the afternoon, local time, which is 
just three hours ahead of Greenwich. That was" — glancing 
at his watch —"fifty-two hours ago, or thereabouts. She will 
probably steam about fifteen knots. At that rate she's round 
Guardafui about — let's see — yes, twenty-four hours later, 
say two o'clock yesterday afternoon, Greenwich time. That 
was twenty-eight hours ago. Since then she's been 
steaming to the south'ard, and, allowing that she keeps up 
the pace of fifteen knots, that puts her four hundred and 
twenty nautical miles to the south'ard of Guardafui — there 
or thereabout — at this moment." 

He took up a pair of dividers, measured off the 
distance, and made a pencil-mark upon the chart. 



'There/' he said, indicating the mark. "That's 
somewhere about where the Gironde is just now, as near as 
I can get at it with the data you are able to give me; but of 
course it's to a great extent guesswork." 

"I see," remarked the Chinaman, peering at the dot. 
"Now, do you happen to know what is her next port of call?" 

"I'm not sure," answered Ridder, "but I believe it's 
Zanzibar." 

"And she is still at a considerable distance from 
Zanzibar?" queried the Chinaman. 

"Sure! About fourteen hundred miles. Practically four 
days' steaming," was the reply. 

"Good!" commented Fu Chu Ling. "Then, if von 
Schalckenberg has not misled us with regard to the speed 
of this ship, we ought to have plenty of time to pick up our 
Chinese crew at two o'clock to-morrow morning, as 
arranged, and still overtake the Gironde before she can 
reach Zanzibar?" 

"You bet! "answered Ridder. "Time and to spare. Why" 
— he made a rapid calculation on a slip of paper, produced 
another chart and made a measurement upon it — " we can 
catch her in about thirty-seven hours from the moment of 
starting, if we rise to what the professor calls the 'calm belt' 
and fly at full speed." 

"That will do excellently," approved the Chinaman. 
"Now let us get some dinner — or the best substitute for it 
that we happen to have with us. By the time that we have 
finished, it will be dark enough to permit us to descend and 
ascertain exactly where we are, with very little risk of being 
seen." 

When the pair returned to the pilot-house, about an 
hour later, the twilight was just fading into dusk and a few 
of the more brilliant stars were beginning to reveal 
themselves in the rich deepening blue overhead. Below 
them a thin curtain of dappled cloud still hid the earth. 



except where, here and there, a twinkling fight revealed 
itself for a moment or two and then vanished. 

"I think we may venture to dip down below the clouds 
now and try to find out where we are. What think you?" 
asked the Chinaman. 

"Sure!" answered Ridden "There's no light to be 
reflected from our hull, and I guess nobody's going to see 
us. We'll risk it, anyway." 

So saying, he opened the main air-valve and admitted a 
certain quantity of air into the partially-exhausted air- 
chambers, closing it again almost immediately as the ship 
began to settle down; and a few minutes later, having sunk 
slowly through the stratum of cloud, the Flying-Fish again 
came to rest, just beneath its lower surface. The two 
observers in the pilot-house, looking out through the 
scuttles, saw that the ship was floating above a great 
expanse of sea — evidently the waters of the English 
Channel — upon the dark surface of which small blots of 
deeper darkness, from which twinkled almost microscopic 
points of red, green, and white light, were visible here and 
there. It was many degrees darker down there beneath the 
cloud-bank than it had been above it, nevertheless there 
was still light enough to reveal the loom of land both north 
and south of where the airship floated, almost motionless, 
at a height of about four thousand feet above the sea, and 
at various points along that stretch of vague black-ness 
which was land there were dotted sparks of brilliant light, 
certain of which alternately appeared and vanished with 
mathematical regularity, while due north of the ship a great 
beam of light swept in a wide circle through the thirty-two 
points of the compass. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Ridder in accents of satisfaction, "now 
we shall soon know where we are. Yonder" — pointing to 
the revolving beam of light — "is Portland. That light to the 
southward of us is La Hague, with the Casquets a bit 
further to the right. And over there to the nor'-east'ard are 



the Needles and St. Catharine's lights. Now, all we have to 
do is to take the bearings of those lights, and we shall find 
our position exactly." 

The Chinaman watched with the keenest interest the 
operation of taking the bearings of certain of the lights, for 
he was always intensely eager to acquire knowledge, and 
never forgot what he had once seen. And when Ridder had 
completed the operation and retired to the chart-room to 
plot the bearings upon the chart and so determine the 
ship's position, Fu Chu Ling followed him and insisted on 
having every step of the process explained to him, asking 
questions freely. When the several bearings were plotted, it 
was seen that the lines all converged and met in one point 
— thus testifying to the accuracy of the observations — and 
that point, the American explained, marked the position of 
the ship at the moment. 

"There we are, Mr. Ling," he remarked, indicating the 
point of intersection. "That is our position to a hair. We have 
drifted a few miles to the nor'ard, as you see, during the 
day, but nothing to speak of; and that house where your 
Chinese are waiting for us to turn up bears no'th-east half 
no'th, distant seventy-two miles from us. Now it is much too 
early for us to think of fetching 'em yet, so we'd better go 
up again to a height of ten thousand feet, and then take a 
nap for a few hours, for I feel that I haven't had my full 
allowance of sleep yet." 

"Very well," replied the Chinaman. "Let us ascend, by 
all means; and then, if you need more sleep, go to your 
cabin and rest. As for me, I feel no inclination for sleep; I 
have too many things to think about and plan; I will 
therefore remain here and keep watch until — shall we say 
midnight? when I will give you a call." 

"Right!" remarked Ridder. "That arrangement will suit 
me. Up we go, then." 

Five minutes later the Flying-Fish was once more 
floating at rest above the clouds, and Fu Chu Ling, the 



would-be Emperor of the World, was sitting motionless in 
the chart-room, with about as much expression on his 
features as is to be found on those of a Dutch doll. Ridder 
had already retired to his cabin, and the silence in and 
about the ship was profound. 

The clock in the chart-room, which had been wound 
and set to correct time, was softly chiming the hour of 
midnight when the Chinaman rose to his feet and, making 
his way to Ridder's cabin, rapped upon the panel with his 
knuckles. 

'Twelve o'clock, my friend, and time for us to be 
moving," he called in response to Ridder's "Ay, ay!" And a 
few seconds later the American, who had not undressed, 
emerged from his cabin and followed the other to the pilot¬ 
house. Once more the ship was dropped below the level of 
the clouds, her position was again checked by a fresh set of 
bearings and found to have altered only to the extent of a 
mile or so, and the engines were set in motion by Ridder, 
who took the tiller and brought the ship to her course. 

"There's no wind to-night, Mr. Ling, so we shan't be 
driven off our course," remarked the American, "and in 
little more than half an hour we ought to be at the house. I 
hope that chap of yours — your chief mate, you know — 
what's his name?" 

"Lu Chi," prompted the Chinaman. 

"Yes, Lu Chi," continued Ridder. "I was going to say 
that I hope Lu Chi won't forget to light the lanterns showing 
us where to land. It's a dark night, and I don't want to make 
any mistakes." 

"Have no fear, my friend," returned Fu Chu Ling 
reassuringly. "I have talked with those men; and you will 
find that, whatever else they may do, they will never forget 
or disobey orders." 

Half an hour later the Chinaman, who had stationed 
himself on the look-out at one of the foremost scuttles, 
remarked, without turning round: 



"We have practically arrived. The circle of lanterns 
marking the spot where we are to land is about two miles 
ahead, so you had better slow the engines and get down to 
within a few hundred feet of the ground. Then one may 
venture out on deck and see exactly where we are." 

This was done, and with the slowing of the engines the 
hurricane roar of air rushing past the walls of the pilot¬ 
house died away to a low murmur and then became 
inaudible as the ship's speed decreased; more air was 
admitted to the air-chambers, and the ship dropped slowly 
earthward until presently, with a gentle shock, she came to 
earth in the midst of the wide circle of lighted lanterns 
which had been arranged as a guide for her, and was firmly 
secured there by means of her grip-anchors. Two minutes 
later Fu Chu Ling and his companion emerged from 
beneath the ship's bottom and confronted the crowd of 
awe-stricken Chinamen who, at the call of the watchful Lu 
Chi, had swarmed out of the near-by house to meet them. 

"Where is Lu Chi?" demanded Fu Chu Ling in Chinese. 

"I am here, master," responded the man named, in the 
same language, as he stepped forward. 

"Did the goods arrive from Portsmouth yesterday, as I 
said they would?" asked Fu Chu Ling. 

"They did, master," answered Lu Chi, "and I carefully 
compared each item, as it was delivered, with the list which 
you gave me. Everything was correct." 

"Good!" approved Fu Chu Ling. "That being the case, 
set your men to work to get everything on board the ship 
forthwith, for we must be far from here when the day 
dawns. Let Hi Sing and Ho Hang step forward." 

The men named did so, and Fu Chu Ling, informing the 
first-named that he would be required to act as steward, 
while the second was to perform the functions of cook, led 
the pair into the interior of the ship and pointed out to them 
the storeroom where the provisions were to be stowed, at 
the same time directing them to supervise the stowage. 



Half an hour later the last package of the consignment 
passed into the ship through the trapdoor in the vessel's 
bottom, the door was closed and secured, the Chinese crew 
were bestowed in the quarters assigned to them, and told 
that they might turn in and sleep until called, and the great 
ship rose silently and unseen straight into the air until she 
had passed far above the canopy of cloud that still overhung 
the sleeping inhabitants of the South of England. 

At the height of ten thousand feet above the level of the 
sea the upward progress of the ship was stayed, it being 
considered, upon the authority of Professor von 
Schalckenberg several times expressed in his diaries, that 
she was now in what the learned professor called the calm, 
or neutral, belt — that is to say, the space between the 
upper and the lower air-currents, where the air-movement, 
if any, is usually but slight, and where, consequently, an 
airship is less liable than elsewhere to be deflected from 
her proper course. 

The engines of the Flying-Fish had not yet been 
started, and — her upward movement arrested — she now 
hung motionless immediately about the spot from which she 
had ascended. As Ridder completed the simple adjustments 
by which she now hung suspended in mid-air, he turned to 
the Chinaman, who stood by him intently watching his 
actions, and said: 

"So! That little bit of business has been carried 
through all right, and now here we are, up above the clouds 
again, and nobody a penny the wiser. Now, what's the next 
move, Mr. Ling? Are we to go after the Gironde, as you 
thought of doing last night?" 

"Certainly," answered the Chinaman. "I do not alter my 
plans without adequate reason. How long did you say it 
would take us to come up with her?" 

"I estimated that it would take us about thirty-seven 
hours from the moment of starting, if all our data — the 
speed of this ship, the speed of the Gironde, and the hour of 



her departure from Aden — are correct/' responded 
Ridden "But as regards the last two items we may of course 
be a bit at fault; therefore I've been thinking that perhaps 
our wisest plan will be to make for a point, say forty or fifty 
miles to the south of the point where we expect to find her, 
and then, taking to the water, wait for her to come along. 
By doing this we shall make quite certain of not missing her. 
Moreover, it'll afford us time to make all the preparations 
necessary for dealing with her, such as mounting a maxim- 
gun or two on deck, and so on." 

The Chinaman agreed that Bidder's amended plan had 
its advantages, and at once assented to the proposal. A 
chart of the world was therefore produced, the estimated 
position of the Gironde thirty-seven hours hence was laid 
down upon it, fifty miles added thereto, the course laid off, 
and the distance measured. 

"It's now," said Ridder, "just one o'clock a.m. If we're 
not delayed or driven out of our course by strong winds, we 
ought to be there by three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
day after to-morrow — or six o'clock, local time. And then 
we may begin to look out for the Gironde." 

"That will do excellently," commented the Chinaman. 
"We will start at once, if you please." 

"Right!" responded the American; and without further 
remark he started the engines. Then, gazing into the 
compass-bowl, he put the helm over and brought the ship's 
head round until she was pointing in the required direction. 

"Let me think," he remarked. "I seem to remember 
that there is mention in the professor's diaries of a self¬ 
steering arrangement for this craft. Yes, I'm sure there is; 
and" — laying his hand upon a small lever — "I guess this 
looks as though it might be the thing." 

He drew the lever toward him and watched the action 
of the apparatus for several minutes; then, satisfied that it 
was accurately performing its function, he turned to his 



companion and remarked, in tones of the utmost 
gratification: 

'That's all right. And all that we need do is to trot down 
to the engine-room occasionally — say about once an hour 
— and see that lubrication is continuous, and that the 
supply of crystals and acid is maintained in the generator, 
and the ship will take care of herself and run as straight as 
an arrow to her destination. Say, Mr. Ling, the professor 
was right about the speed of this ship. There's nothing in 
the whole world to compare with her. Here we are, over the 
Channel already, and we haven't been under way more than 
ten minutes. See, the clouds are breaking away a bit, and 
we can catch glimpses of the sea through the gaps. That 
headland just astern of us is Selsey Bill. Now we can turn 
in, if we choose, and sleep until the steward brings us our 
morning cup of coffee. But, on the whole, I think it would be 
better for you and me to keep watch and watch up here in 
the pilot-house, at least until we know the ship a bit better 
and are satisfied that we haven't forgotten anything. Will 
you take the first watch, until four o'clock, or shall I?" 

"I will," said the Chinaman. "I have no desire for sleep, 
so I may as well remain here." 

"Right!" agreed Bidder. "Then I'll be off and finish my 
nap. You may call me at four o'clock." And therewith the 
American beat a retreat down the stairway and retired to 
his stateroom. 

Meanwhile the great airship-submarine sped smoothly 
on her way, and three-quarters of an hour later left the 
waters of the Channel behind her, passing over the 
northern coast of France a few miles to the eastward of 
Fecamp. The bank of cloud was by this time left completely 
behind, the air was beautifully clear, and in the bright 
starlight the fair land of France could be clearly 
distinguished stretching away ahead and to right and left 
for what seemed to be an interminable distance, sparsely 
dotted here and there with tiny twinkling lights, the bigger 



towns over which the ship swept from time to time being 
clearly distinguishable by the greater number and closer 
clustering of the lights. Here and there also, at frequent 
intervals, the Chinaman, standing at one of the forward 
scuttles of the pilot-house gazing fascinated at the 
wonderful scene around and below him, detected small 
moving jets of flame and luminous smoke and flying sparks 
which greatly puzzled him at first; but at length he 
correctly concluded that they must emanate from the 
locomotives of moving trains, and he was able to form a 
fairly clear idea of the speed of the ship by the ease and 
rapidity with which she overtook and passed those going in 
the same direction as herself. The hour of four a.m. came 
and passed unnoted by the watcher, and long before he 
expected it the sky away to the eastward paled, brightened, 
warmed to the hue of primrose, and up leaped the sun. And 
as his first beams flashed in through the thick glass of the 
closed scuttles, the Chinaman, looking far ahead, beheld a 
range of mountains, some of them snow-capped, on his left 
and ahead, and realised that the Alps lay before him and 
that the passage across Europe was almost accomplished. A 
quarter of an hour later the Flying-Fish swept grandly over 
those snow-capped peaks, and Fu Chu Ling, still gazing 
fascinated through the closed scuttle, saw far ahead the 
southern coast of France, and the waters of the 
Mediterranean gleaming under the rays of the newly-risen 
sun. He waited until that coastline had been reached and 
passed, and then, feeling at last the need of a few hours' 
sleep, went down and called Ridder, to whom he reported 
the progress of the ship. 

When Ridder arrived in the pilot-house and gazed out 
at his surroundings, he was amazed not only to find the sea 
beneath him, but also to see on his port hand a coast 
stretching into the far distance, parallel with the course of 
the ship, and a big, mountainous island to starboard, with 
others dotted about in the same direction and on the port 



bow. Reference to a chart revealed to him the fact that the 
land on his left was Italy, the big island on his right was 
Corsica, and the smaller ones Elba, Copraja, Pianosa, and 
Monte Cristo. The Flying-Fish was living up to her 
reputation with a vengeance! Precisely at eleven o'clock 
that morning by the ship's clock — which still recorded 
Greenwich time — the airship passed over the Straits of 
Messina, and exactly four hours later she crossed the 
northern coastline of Africa, near the town of Grennah, in 
Tripoli. From that moment interest in the journey rapidly 
waned, for the flight was for the most part over desert. It 
was half-past five o'clock — local time — on the following 
afternoon when the ship crossed the eastern African coast 
of Italian Somaliland, and half an hour later Ridder 
announced his intention of descending to the sea, he being 
of opinion that they had now reached a spot which the 
French mail-boat Gironde must inevitably pass on her way 
from Aden to Zanzibar. 



15: The GffiOJVDE’A trocity 


The descent was speedily accomplished, and within the 
next ten minutes the Flying-Fish was rising and falling, light 
as an air-distended bladder, upon the long swell of the 
Indian Ocean, with the air-pumps compressing air into her 
air-chambers to sink her to her correct sea-going trim. 
Ridder then, accompanied by Fu Chu Ling, conducted Lu 
Chi and Ah Sin, the chief and second mates, down into the 
magazine, from which they withdrew two maxim-guns with 
their mountings, and a liberal supply of ammunition for the 
same, all of which they conveyed on deck. This done, they 
searched for and found two sets of metal disks — three in 
each set — on opposite sides of the deck, each set being 
arranged in the form of an equilateral triangle the sides of 
which measured about a yard in length. These disks Ridder 
unscrewed and removed with the aid of a key which he had 
brought up from the magazine, thus disclosing the fact that 
each disk sealed the end of a tube in which was sunk a bolt 
capable of being drawn up above the level of the deck to 
the extent of about three inches. These were the anchor- 
bolts for a couple of maxim-gun mountings; and some 
twenty minutes later both guns were mounted and ready 
for action. By the time that this was done the Flying-Fish 
had been sunk to her sea-going trim, and the air-pumps 
were accordingly stopped. 

"Now, is there anything more that we need to do by 
way of preparation for our meeting with the Gironde?" 
asked Ridder, turning to his companion. 

The Chinaman shrugged his shoulders. "That is for you 
to say, my friend," he replied. "I do not pretend to know 
very much more about warfare than I do about 
engineering. I look to you for guidance in all such matters." 

"Oh! very well; that's all right. I don't mind, so long as I 
know," returned Ridder. "In that case I guess we'd better 



have up a round or two of twelve-inch shell for the guns in 
the dining-saloon. We may not need 'em, but it'll be as well 
to have 'em at hand, in case we do. Now, the next point to 
settle is, who is to handle the ship, and who's to work the 
maxims? There's only you or me for it, and I don't care 
which it is — unless, of course, any of your men know how 
to handle a maxim." 

"They do not — as yet," replied the Chinaman; 
"therefore, as you say, there is but you or me for it. That 
being so, I will take charge of the maxim, while you handle 
the ship." 

"Do you know how to work a maxim-gun?" demanded 
Ridden 

"Yes," replied the Chinaman. "That is one of the very 
few matters connected with fighting of which I happen to 
possess any knowledge." 

"Good!" ejaculated the American. "I was beginning to 
think I should be expected to tackle the Gironde single- 
handed. Now, since you're leaving this job to me, we'll just 
stay here and wait for the mail-boat to come along. There's 
no sign of her as yet, and it'll very soon be dark; my advice, 
therefore, is to wait until she comes up, then follow her 
through the night, at a distance of two or three miles, 
taking care that she doesn't see us, and deal with her in the 
morning. We want daylight for the job that we have in 
hand." 

The Chinaman quite recognised the reasonableness of 
the suggestion and at once agreed to it, whereupon, leaving 
him in the pilot-house to maintain a look out, Ridder 
mustered the crew, chose from among them, with the 
assistance of Lu Chi, the chief mate, a couple of gun-crews 
to man the twelve-inch guns in the dining-saloon, and then 
assiduously devoted himself to the instruction of the men in 
the manipulation of the easily-handled but formidable 
weapons. He laboured with them until he was fully satisfied 
as to their efficiency, and then dismissed them, by which 



time it was ten o'clock at night, and still there was no sign 
of the Gironde. As a matter of fact, it was not until nearly 
three o'clock on the following morning that the big, white¬ 
hulled steamer's lights were seen, and then it was an easy 
matter for the Flying-Fish to circle round her and get into 
her wake undetected. So, with engines working dead slow, 
the great airship-submarine followed her unsuspecting 
prey, which with the coming of dawn was sighted some ten 
miles ahead. 

With the exception of the Gironde, there were no craft 
in sight from the upper story of the Flying-Fish's pilot¬ 
house; it was therefore resolved by the two arch-pirates to 
proceed at once with their vile work and get it over. The 
crew were accordingly called, a hasty supplementary drill 
of the guns' crews was conducted, the dining-saloon guns 
were loaded under Ridder's personal supervision, the coats 
were removed from the maxims, and, in short, every 
preparation was made for the projected attack. The ship's 
speed was then increased, and about a quarter of an hour 
later she ranged up on the Gironde's starboard beam, her 
engines slowed down again, and while Ridder seized a 
megaphone and prepared to hail, Fu Chu Ling emerged 
from the pilot-house and composedly stationed himself 
behind the shield of the port maxim, in readiness to open 
fire at the word of command. It was then seen that the 
whole of the spacious foredeck of the liner was packed with 
men, while on her upper deck were some fifty or sixty men 
in shirts and trousers — the latter made of red cloth and 
adorned with gold braid sewn down the seams — who were 
sedulously performing a variety of gymnastic exercises. 
Evidently the ship was taking out a strong detachment of 
troops, probably to Madagascar. 

Such an unexpected development might well have 
caused any ordinary pirate to hesitate; but not so Ridder. 
He had studied the diaries of Professor von 
Schalckenberg's voyages in the Flying-Fish until he almost 



knew them by heart; he had read the wonderful things of 
which the craft was capable, and he had already seen 
enough of her and her performances to feel perfectly 
satisfied that the professor's statements were simple, 
unvarnished truth; in a word, he knew that he and his 
comrades were absolutely safe in a fight while aboard this 
marvellous ship, let their foes be who and what they would; 
therefore he unhesitatingly opened the proceedings by 
hailing the liner in French, through a megaphone, ordering 
her to stop her engines. A solitary officer upon the liner's 
bridge — who, in common with all the other men in sight, 
had hastened to the starboard side of the ship to gaze upon 
the strange apparition which had so suddenly ranged up 
alongside — answered the hail. 

"Who and what are you, and what do you want?" he 
demanded, completely ignoring Kidder's order. 

"Never mind who or what we are," retorted the 
American. "Stop your engines; and when you have done 
that I will tell you what we want." 

At this moment a man, attired in a silk pyjama suit, 
emerged from the captain's cabin on the bridge, and 
stepping up to the officer who had just answered Adder's 
hail, addressed him sharply. It needed very little 
perspicacity on Kidder's part to satisfy him that in the 
pyjama-clad man he beheld the captain of the Gironde. He 
appeared to be firing a whole volley of questions at his 
subordinate, to which the latter replied with a vast amount 
of gesticulation, pointing from time to time at the Flying- 
Fish. As the officer proceeded with his story the skipper 
gazed at him with an expression of ever-growing 
amazement and indignation, punctuated by frequent 
glances of wonder at the great, peculiarly-shaped, silver¬ 
like craft that tenaciously clung to the liner at a distance of 
a bare twenty fathoms. Then he suddenly leaned over the 
bridge rail and called to one of the military officers who had 
been engaged in gymnastic exercises, and beckoned him to 



ascend to the bridge. The officer did so and a very brief 
conference ensued, at the end of which the soldier ran 
down the bridge ladder and disappeared. The next moment 
a bugle-call pealed out aboard the liner, and, as though by 
magic, on the instant every man in sight aboard the 
steamer vanished, the officers of the ship retiring to the 
chart-room, from whence, a few seconds later, they 
emerged with revolvers in their hands. Almost at the same 
moment a second bugle-call pealed out, in response to 
which the decks of the Gironde suddenly became alive with 
men, each of whom carried a rifle and wore a well-filled 
bandolier hastily thrown over his shoulders. In a trice the 
starboard bulwark became lined with men, only the heads 
of whom showed above the rail, while levelled over that rail 
bristled at least five hundred rifle-barrels. 

"Uh!" grunted Ridder to himself. "Going to fight, are 
they? All right. We'll see." 

And, raising the megaphone to his lips, he hailed 
through one of the open scuttles of the pilot-house: 

"Gironde ahoy! Are you going to stop your engines, or 
must I fire into you?" 

The skipper of the liner, still conspicuous in his pyjama 
rig, signed to the steamer's helmsman, and the liner edged 
slightly nearer the Flying-Fish. As she did so, he of the 
pyjamas advanced to the starboard extremity of his 
navigating-bridge and hailed: 

"Ship ahoy! I don't know who you are, or what you 
want, but I would have you understand that I have five 
hundred armed troops aboard; and unless you instantly 
sheer off and go about your business I will give them the 
order to fire!" 

"Let 'em have it, Mr. Ling," shouted the American; and 
instantly the Chinaman, safely ensconced behind the shield 
of the maxim, pressed the trigger. There was no answering 
volley of explosions, like the thudding roll of a hydraulic 
riveter, but merely a scarcely-perceptible clicking sound. 



like that of a rapidly-revolving ratchet. Probably it was not 
heard at all aboard the liner, but a continuous stream of 
bullets spat from the muzzle of the spiteful little gun which 
Fu Chu Ling, with the utmost coolness and a perfectly 
steady hand, so manipulated that the missiles raked the 
unfortunate Gironde from stem to stem. As the death¬ 
dealing muzzle of the weapon traced the line of the 
steamer's rail, heads disappeared, hands grasping rifles 
were flung upward, and an awful outburst of cries and 
groans rent the morning air as the soldiers were mown 
down in swaths. A few there were, here and there, who 
miraculously escaped unhurt, and they, recovering from the 
shock of amazement which smote them at the sight of their 
comrades shot down in that dreadful, silent fashion, 
responded with a ragged volley from their rifles, the bullets 
pinging and splashing into leaden stars upon the obdurate 
plates of the Flying-Fish; but Fu Chu Ling and Ridder, the 
one safe behind the shield of the maxim and the other 
protected by the walls of the pilot-house, remained unhurt. 

As the firing from the steamer died away Ridder 
sprang to an open scuttle and shouted, 'That'll do, mister!" 
Then, as the maxim ceased to pour out its stream of death, 
the American raised his megaphone to his lips and hailed: 

“Gironde ahoy! Is that enough for you, or must I give 
you some more? And are you going to stop your engines, or 
must I stop them for you with a shell through your boilers?" 

The captain of the liner, who had been intentionally 
spared by Fu Chu Ling, sprang to the engine-room 
telegraph and rang down the signal "Stop!" Then, as the 
propellers of both ships ceased to revolve, he advanced to 
the extremity of his bridge and shouted: 

"I have stopped my engines. Now be good enough to 
tell me what you want, and what is the explanation of this 
diabolical outrage." 

"You have two million five hundred thousand francs in 
gold in your strongroom. I want them," replied Ridder. 



"Rout them out at once and send them across to us in your 
own boats; and be smart about it, too!" 

"And if I refuse, what then?" fenced the French 
skipper. 

"Do you happen to notice the muzzle of a 12-inch gun 
peeping through a porthole anywhere aboard this ship?" 
retorted Ridden "Well," he resumed, without waiting for a 
reply to his question, "if those francs are not forthcoming 
pretty quick, I shall open fire with that gun and send your 
ship and all hands to the bottom. So, for your own sake, 
hurry up!" 

"Wait!" returned the distracted skipper. "Give me ten 
minutes to consult with my officers, and at the end of that 
time you shall have my answer." 

"ril give you five minutes," conceded Ridden "If you 
haven't decided by that time, I shall open fire upon your 
water-line; and I warn you that one shot will be enough to 
settle your business." 

The French skipper hastily waved his hand and, 
glancing at the clock in his chart-house, turned to a little 
group of the ship's officers who had by this time joined him, 
and a hasty consultation began. Four of the five minutes 
granted had barely expired when the conference came to 
an end, the little group of officers of the liner's bridge broke 
up, and one of them, who may have been the chief officer of 
the ship, ran nimbly down the bridge ladder on to the 
foredeck and disappeared, while the skipper, walking to the 
starboard extremity of the bridge, made a trumpet of his 
hands and hailed: 

"Ship ahoy! You have the advantage of me in the 
matter of weapons, and evidently possess the power to 
enforce your demands. Therefore, to save my ship and the 
lives of those aboard her from destruction, I have decided 
to surrender the coin in my strongroom. But this is an act of 
atrocious piracy, and I warn you that immediately upon my 
arrival at Zanzibar I shall report the outrage, and within a 



week from to-day you will have the warships of half the 
world scouring the ocean in search of you. And they will 
never relinquish their search until they have found you and 
brought you to justice. I go now to my strongroom to open it 
and send the gold on deck, while my officers will see to the 
lowering of a couple of boats in which to convey it to you." 

Ridder waved his hand through one of the open 
scuttles of the Flying-Fish's pilot-house, to intimate that he 
understood, and communication between the two craft 
temporarily ceased. The American took advantage of the 
interval to leave the shelter of the pilot-house and join the 
Chinaman, who retained his position behind the shield of 
the maxim; and a brief colloquy ensued between the two 
men, Ridder instructing his companion how to act should 
certain eventualities arise. Meanwhile a party of seamen, 
under the supervision of two officers, appeared on the 
upper deck of the liner and proceeded in a very leisurely 
fashion to clear away a couple of boats and prepared to 
lower them. 

By the time that the two boats were swung out ready 
for lowering, a little procession of seamen appeared aboard 
the liner, emerging from the depths of the ship two at a 
time, each pair of men staggering under the burden of a 
small iron-bound chest which they carried between them by 
a pair of stout hempen beckets. As they arrived these chests 
were arranged along the ship's rail, in the wake of the out- 
swung boats, and when at length the boats were lowered, 
with their crews in them, and the tackles were unhooked, 
the latter were used for lowering the chests down into the 
boats. At length one of the boats was loaded as deeply as 
she would float with safety; the officer in charge uttered a 
curt command, and she pushed off from the liner's side. As 
she approached the Flying-Fish’s gangway ladder, Fu Chu 
Ling stepped out from behind his gun-shield and advanced 
to the rail. 



"Do any of you, perchance, happen to be carrying 
concealed weapons?" he blandly inquired in excellent 
French. "Because, if so — " 

"No," cut in the Gironde's chief officer curtly "We are 
not such unmitigated fools as to invite the destruction of 
our ship and the murder of ourselves just for the pleasure 
of letting daylight into the carcase of a measly Chink. Have 
you got a rope's-end to send down for these boxes?" 

"I am afraid not," answered Fu Chu Ling, still blandly 
polite. "I greatly regret to give you so much trouble, but I 
am obliged to ask you to be so kind as to let your men bring 
them on board. And I must ask them to be very careful, for 
their own sakes, that no accidents are allowed to happen; 
for if one of those chests should chance to fall into the sea 
and be lost the men responsible for the loss will be shot!" 

"You seem to have quite a lot to say about shooting this 
morning, haven't you. Monsieur Chink?" retorted the chief 
officer, with savage ill-advised bravado, as he climbed the 
gangway ladder and stepped in on deck. "But don't you 
worry; you will never be shot like a gentleman, for I am a 
wonderful reader of faces, and I can see by yours that you 
were born to be hanged like a dog! And I only hope I shall 
have the good luck to be there to see it when the event 
comes off. Now then, where do you want these boxes 
stored?" 

"You may place them there, if you will be so kind," 
replied Fu Chu Ling, pointing, in answer, to a certain part of 
the deck. 

"All right," was the reply. "I don't mind what I do to 
oblige a man who is so infernally polite as you are." 

The speaker advanced to the head of the Flying-Fish’s 
gangway ladder and gave certain instructions to his boat's 
crew, then stood aside while those instructions were being 
carried out, meanwhile flinging quick, puzzled glances 
about him, as though making notes for future use. And as 
he did so Fu Chu Ling stood close by, regarding the simple- 



minded sailor with quiet, cynical amusement. But the 
Chinaman's attitude changed when the boxes of gold began 
to come up over the side; as each appeared and was 
deposited in its appointed place on the deck he carefully 
scrutinised it and satisfied himself that it bore the French 
Government stamp and seals, as well as those of the 
National Bank of France. 

When at length the last box of gold had been placed 
with the others, and the Chinaman had carefully counted 
them to assure himself that the number was complete, he 
turned to the two officers — the second officer of the 
Gironde, in charge of the second boatload of gold, having by 
this time joined his senior on the deck of the Flying-Fish — 
and courteously thanked them for all the trouble they had 
taken, supplementing his thanks by an equally courteous 
invitation to them to step below and partake of some 
refreshment. The two Frenchmen were equally consumed 
by curiosity to get a glimpse of the interior arrangements of 
the extraordinary pirate craft, which they had mentally 
decided, from her appearance, must be a giant submarine, 
and for just a second or two they hesitated — to Fu Chu 
Ling's covert amusement. But the chief officer was so red- 
hot with indignation at the outrage which had been 
perpetrated upon his ship, and so suspicious, moreover, of 
the motive that underlay the invitation, that when the 
momentary hesitation had passed he curtly declined, and 
ordering the men back into the boats, followed them down 
the side without taking any further notice of the Chinaman, 
who smilingly bowed his visitors out through the gangway. 
Fu Chu Ling stood there at the head of the gangway ladder, 
smiling amiably down at the departing Frenchmen until 
both boats had pushed off and were fairly on their way back 
to the liner; then, entering the pilot-house, without making 
any remark to Bidder, he descended to the dining-saloon. 

Arrived there, he passed with noiseless tread across 
the thick carpet to where a group of his fellow-countrymen 



stood about the breech of the 12-inch gun which had been 
kept trained upon the Gironde's water-line, and, pushing 
aside the man who was acting as gunlayer, glanced along 
the sights of the weapon. Then he laid his finger on the 
firing-key and — waited. 

Meanwhile the Gironde's boats, steered by the officers 
in charge, were making for that part of the liner's side 
where the davit-tackles hung dipping into the water with 
the slight roll of the ship, ready for the hooking-on and 
hoisting process. Skilfully handled, the boats ranged up 
alongside, oars were laid in, the tackle-blocks were seized 
and smartly hooked on to the ring-bolts, and the word was 
given to hoist away. Ridder, standing at one of the open 
scuttles of the Flying-Fish’s pilot-house, was watching with 
idle curiosity the return of the two boats, and had just 
caught the shouted command from them to the men on the 
liner's upper deck to "Hoist away!" when a blinding flash 
appeared on the white side of the Gironde, exactly between 
the bow of the one boat and the stem of the other, a 
resounding clang like the stroke of a Titan's hammer upon 
an enormous anvil resounded through the air as a 
tremendous column of mingled water and flame leaped 
some sixty feet into the air, to fall back in a deluge on the 
liner's deck, and the next thing he saw distinctly was that 
the two boats, with their crews, had vanished so completely 
that not a stave or splinter of them was to be seen, while 
where they had lain a moment before there gaped a great 
hole, some twenty feet in diameter, in the unfortunate 
liner's side, half of which hole was under water, and 
through which the sea was pouring in tons! As the 
American still stood gaping with amazement, Fu Chu Ling 
glided into the pilot-house and, with an utterly 
expressionless face, stationed himself at the adjoining 
scuttle. 

"Did you order that to be done?" demanded Ridder, 
indicating the Gironde, which was already taking a heavy 



list, and the decks of which now presented a scene of 
indescribable confusion. 

"Nay, more, I did it myself," answered the Chinaman 
without the slightest trace of emotion. 

"You did it yourself?" repeated Ridden "Why? Surely 
you did not do it simply because that silly ass of a chief mate 
had no more sense than to 'cheek' you?" 

"You are right, my friend, I did not," answered the 
Chinaman. "But consider a moment. You heard the captain 
of that ship declare that he would report this occurrence 
immediately upon his arrival at Zanzibar. Even if he had not 
uttered that threat, I know quite well that so he would have 
acted; therefore, since I am not yet ready to defy the entire 
world by allowing my acts to be published in the world's 
newspapers, the destruction of that ship and of every soul 
on board her became an unfortunate necessity. No, I am not 
a cruel or revengeful man; I will take no life, cause no 
suffering unnecessarily; but when the occasion arises you 
will find that I am inexorable." 

"Inexorable!" repeated Ridden "Well, I should smile. 
Gosh! Mr. Ling, you're a queer chap, and no mistake. I 
guess I ain't more'n half sure that I understand you. 
Inexorable! Yep, I reckon that's just about the correct word. 
And the next time you're going to be inexorable I hope it'll 
be upon a darned Britisher. I just hate 'em worse than 
poison!" 

The Chinaman smiled. "What I chiefly admire about 
you, my friend," he said, "is that you are never afflicted with 
any qualms of foolish sentimentality or nonsensical ideas 
about 'conscience.' I believe we shall get on remarkably 
well together." 

Meanwhile events were happening rapidly aboard the 
doomed liner. Within a few seconds of the moment when the 
shell from the Flying-Fish’s 12-inch gun struck her and 
blew that tremendous hole in her side the Gironde had 
begun to take a list to starboard, and that list increased 



with such alarming rapidity that within five minutes the 
great gap was completely submerged and the water was 
pouring through it at the rate of hundreds of tons per 
minute; in such vast volumes, indeed, that, even to the most 
inexpert, it was clearly evident that the ship must founder 
in a very short time. 

For the first few moments after the shot was fired 
blank amazement and dismay seemed to hold everybody 
enchained and stricken motionless aboard the Gironde. 
Then a curt command from the captain galvanised the 
officers of the ship into swift yet orderly activity; whistles 
were blown, orders were shouted, and barefooted sailors 
swarmed up the ladders to the boat-deck and with frantic 
energy began to clear the boats of their canvas coverings, 
cut the gripes that held them securely in their chocks, and 
generally prepared them to be swung out and lowered, 
while a bugle sounded the "assembly," and the soldiers, just 
as they were, without waiting to find and don discarded 
articles of clothing, quickly fell in on the foredeck, to which 
their officers instantly rushed. With marvellous celerity, yet 
as quietly and steadily as though they were parading in the 
barrack-yard from which they had so recently come, the 
men found their appointed places, the sergeants "dressing" 
them with the strictest scrupulosity. But before their colonel 
could address them, as he was about to do, upon the 
necessity for their observance of the strictest discipline in 
the exceedingly trying and difficult circumstances which so 
suddenly confronted them, the ship suddenly lurched over 
almost on her beam-ends, and the closely-packed soldiers 
were shot violently over to leeward, most of them being 
precipitated into the water which now came pouring like a 
cataract in over the starboard rail; and the command went 
forth, "Every man for himself!" A scene of dire confusion 
instantly ensued; men who could swim struck out blindly, 
their one thought being to get as far away as possible from 
the sinking ship, and so escape, if they might, being 



dragged down with her. Many struck out for and reached 
the Flying-Fish, but her smooth, mirror-like sides afforded 
them not the slightest hold, and their despairing cries for 
mercy and help affected the pair in the pilot-house no more 
than it did the ship herself, and one after the other the 
miserable wretches, exhausted by their frantic efforts to 
climb those curved sides, threw up their hands and with a 
final shriek of despair sank, never to rise again. As for the 
non-swimmers, some made frantic dashes for the boats, 
which were still a long way from being ready for launching, 
others seized lifebuoys, deck-chairs, or any other object 
which they thought might possibly prove capable of 
supporting them, while others, again, animated only by the 
conviction that if they should be thrown into the water they 
must be drowned, seized and clung convulsively to ropes, 
rigging, belaying-pins, anything that happened to be within 
reach, forgetful of the fact that by so doing they were but 
making their doom the more certain. Then, while the 
commotion was at its most frenzied stage, a deep boom 
resounded over the water, the funnel of the ill-fated 
steamer was lifted into the air and flung over the side, 
killing many in its fall, an immense cloud of steam came 
rushing up through the hole in the deck where the funnel 
had been, and through the ventilators could be heard the 
agonised screams of stokers scalded by the steam from the 
burst boilers. Then, as the hull of the Gironde disappeared 
in a great swirl of foaming water thickly dotted with 
struggling human beings and fragments of wreckage, the 
vessel righted until her masts stood almost upright. For a 
few moments the lofty spars rose out of the water and 
remained steady, as though the hull which supported them 
were resting upon firm bottom, then a second deep, 
muffled boom was heard — doubtless caused by the 
blowing-up of the ship's decks — the sea immediately above 
where she lay submerged leaped and foamed in violent 
agitation, and, still very nearly upright, the three masts 



sank down, down, until the small "whiff" at the main truck 
fluttered for a moment above the boiling swirl ere it 
vanished for ever. And with it vanished the last small group 
of struggling men who up to that moment had contrived to 
resist the downward suction of the sinking steamer. Over¬ 
whelmed by the irresistible rush of the sea into the cavity 
left by the foundering hull, they were helplessly dragged 
down with it; and although the Flying-Fish remained for 
more than an hour in close proximity to the spot, and 
although several fragments of wreckage came to the 
surface during that period of waiting and watching, not a 
single body, living or dead, rose from out of the ocean grave 
that had engulfed the ill-fated Gironde. 

It was the low but rapidly-increasing clangour of the 
gong summoning the guilty pair to breakfast that finally 
aroused Fu Chu Ling and Ridder from the fit of somewhat 
gloomy abstraction into which they had sunk while 
watching the surface of the sea beneath which the French 
mail-boat had disappeared. 

"Breakfast!" commented the American. "By Jingo! I 
had forgotten all about it. Let's get below, mister; I guess 
we shall both be all the better for a good breakfast. Say! 
you don't propose to leave the ship floating about just here, 
do you?" 

"Why not. Is there any objection?" demanded the 
Chinaman. 

"Only this, that while you and I are down below, a ship 
may come along and see us," replied Ridder. 

"Ah! I had not thought of that," remarked the 
Chinaman. "We do not want to be seen just yet, do we? 
What do you suggest?" 

"Well, having got the gold, where are we next bound 
for?" inquired Ridder. 



"I propose now to make for a certain spot in the 
neighbourhood of Peking/' answered Fu Chu Ling. "But we 
can talk that over at the breakfast-table." 

"Right!" returned Ridden "Then I suggest that we start 
the engines and head the ship to the eastward at about 
fifteen knots, and so get away from this particular spot, 
which is right in the track of ships bound up or down the 
coast. Lu Chi can come up here and keep a look-out while 
we're getting our breakfast, and he'll let us know in good 
time if anything heaves in sight." 

This suggestion meeting with the Chinaman's approval, 
it was carried out, and the precious pair went below to 
breakfast. 

They had at least one trait in common — they were 
both taciturn men; that is to say, they never talked for 
talking's sake; and for some ten minutes after they had 
seated themselves at the table they ate and drank in 
silence. Then, the Chinaman's frugal appetite being fully 
satisfied, he proceeded to explain his more immediate plans 
to Ridder while the latter continued to eat and drink. 

"We have," he began, "already taken stock of our 
munitions of war, and have found ourselves possessed of a 
quantity sufficient, perhaps, to enable us to fight one 
inconsiderable action, at the conclusion of which our stock 
would probably be exhausted. Now, that is, to me, a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. My plan is to defer all 
operations, and most carefully to avoid attracting attention, 
either to myself or to this ship, until I find myself in a 
position to carry on uninterruptedly my purpose of 
conquering the world — until it is completely achieved. My 
first business, therefore, must be to arrange for an ample 
and continuous supply of war munitions of every kind, for 
which purpose I intend to proceed to Peking, where I have 
certain friends, of whose services I intend to avail myself. 
One of these friends is a chemist, and although he is 
unknown outside his own city, I will venture to assert that 



there is not his equal in all the world as a solver of chemical 
problems. If it is within the scope of human ability to 
discover the constituents of the green crystals and the acid 
which furnish power to this ship, he will do so; and he will 
also discover of what our ammunition is composed, and will 
be able to manufacture both it and the crystals and acid. I 
have also another friend in the city who is little short of a 
magician so far as mechanics are concerned; and with the 
guidance of the drawings which we can supply, Hong Tin 
Tchen will soon construct the machinery wherewith to make 
it. Hence my desire to reach Peking without unnecessary 
delay." 

"I understand," commented Ridden "But you talk of 
going to Peking. You sure don't mean to take this ship into 
the city, do you?" 

The Chinaman smiled indulgently. "No, my friend," he 
replied; "I contemplate doing nothing so utterly foolish. My 
purpose is to conceal her in a certain ravine with which I 
am well acquainted, and which is situate among certain 
hills, some miles to the westward of the city. And now, if you 
have quite finished your meal, let us go to the chart-room 
and ascertain how far we are from Peking, and what course 
we must steer in order to get there." 

Arrived in the chart-room. Bidder produced a chart of 
the world and proceeded to make the necessary 
calculations, from which he deduced the facts that Peking 
then bore N.E. by E., distant three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty odd miles, and that, travelling at full speed, and 
assuming that they were not delayed or driven out of their 
course by adverse winds, it would take them thirty-one and 
a quarter hours to do the distance. Allowing for the 
difference between the ship's time and that of Peking, it 
was calculated that under the above-named conditions they 
might expect to reach their destination at about half-past 
ten o'clock on the evening of the morrow, which Fu Chu 
Ling pronounced to be too late or too early, since he would 



have need of daylight to enable him to find the ravine in 
which he proposed to hide the airship-submarine. But 
Bidder, who seemed to comprehend much more clearly 
than the Chinaman the uncertainties of aerial travel, 
pointed out that, should they arrive during the hours of 
darkness, nothing could be easier than to stop the engines 
and wait for daylight; and since there seemed to be nothing 
else for it, the Chinaman agreed; the ship was accordingly 
raised to her usual travelling height of ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, brought to her proper course, 
the self-steering gear thrown into action, and the engines 
sent ahead at full speed, the two arch-pirates arranging to 
stand the regular sea-going watches of four hours' 
duration, with the usual dog-watches, in the pilot-house, 
during the progress of the voyage. 



16: Fu Chu Ling has business in Peking 


IT was a glorious cloudless, windless morning when, 
two days later, the sun rose upon the Flying-Fish, now 
rushing at her topmost speed through the still air at a 
height of ten thousand feet above the earth; and a moment 
later his beams gilded the tops of the hills that stretched 
away for miles ahead and astern of the great airship's port 
beam and flashed down their sides, lighting up like magic 
the hitherto sombre landscape over which the craft was 
sweeping like a meteor, and revealing the presence of 
numberless unsuspected tiny villages, solitary farms, 
ancient and dilapidated pagodas, to say nothing of that 
wonderful structure the Great Wall, winding hither and 
thither across the landscape in seemingly the most 
purposeless manner. The object in the landscape, however, 
which most keenly interested Fu Chu Ling — who stood 
beside Ridder in the top story of the Flying-Fish’s pilot¬ 
house — was a walled city, measuring some five miles 
square, which lay about six miles ahead, and which the 
Chinaman at once pronounced to be Peking. He now 
ordered Ridder to slow the ship down to her lowest speed 
and to bear away to the westward toward the range of hills 
already mentioned, upon which he forthwith directed his 
binoculars. For several minutes he intently scrutinised their 
features; then, with the glasses still at his eyes, he assumed 
the pilotage of the ship, and finally guided her into a deep, 
wild ravine among the recesses of the hills, where, under 
Ridder's now fairly expert handling, she was soon brought 
safely to earth and securely anchored in a spot so secluded 
and so entirely bare of all sign of human presence that only 
by the most unlikely accident did it seem possible that she 
could ever be discovered. 

The berthing of the ship was followed by an early 
breakfast, during the progress of which the Chinaman 



informed Ridder that he intended to make a short excursion 
among the surrounding hills, as a preliminary to a journey 
to Peking, in which city he hoped to be able to arrange for a 
speedy and abundant supply of munitions, crystals, and 
acid; he therefore directed that during his preliminary 
absence, which would be for only a few hours, the cases of 
stolen French gold should be carried down and stacked in a 
convenient position on the ground adjacent to the ship, in 
charge of a strong armed guard; and that generous 
samples of every kind of shell and cartridge to be found in 
the ship, together with samples of the crystals and acid 
used in generating the power to work the ship, should also 
be prepared for transportation to Peking. 

Fu Chu Ling left the ship immediately after breakfast, 
and made his way, on foot, up the ravine in which the 
Flying-Fish lay hidden; and immediately after his departure 
Ridder proceeded to carry out the instructions which he 
had received. Also, at noon, by using an artificial horizon, 
he obtained a meridian altitude of the sun which enabled 
him accurately to determine the latitude of the spot where 
the ship then lay, leaving the longitude to be determined 
later in the day, should opportunity offer. 

When, after an absence of nearly four hours, Fu Chu 
Ling returned to the Flying-Fish, he was mounted on a fine 
mule; and he was no longer alone, for there followed him 
down the ravine a train of no less than twenty horsemen — 
big, muscular, ferocious-looking Tartars, clad in chain-mail, 
helmeted and plumed, and armed to the teeth with 
matchlock, shield, scimitar, and dagger. These men 
belonged to a certain hill-tribe inhabiting a village at no 
great distance from where the Flying-Fish lay, and that the 
Chinaman exercised some powerful influence over them 
was perfectly evident from the slavish obsequiousness of 
their manner toward him. They were, Fu Chu Ling briefly 
informed Ridder, an escort whose services he deemed 
necessary in order to ensure the safe transport of the gold 



down a certain particularly lawless and dangerous strip of 
country through which lay the road to be traversed by the 
party in order to reach Peking; and they were accompanied 
by twenty pack-mules to carry the gold. The Chinaman 
further informed Ridder that he intended to accompany the 
gold and its escort to the city and that he might possibly be 
absent from the ship for a fortnight or three weeks, during 
which neither Ridder himself nor any of the ship's crew 
must on any account leave the Flying-Fish for more than an 
hour or two at a time. Having made this clearly understood, 
the Chinaman gave orders for the boxes of gold and the 
samples of munitions, etc., to be loaded on the mules, 
during which process he hastily partook of the midday meal 
which was by this time ready, at the conclusion of which he 
remounted his mule and led his escort out of the ravine by 
its southern extremity. From that moment the crew of the 
Flying-Fish neither saw nor heard anything more of him 
until the afternoon of the twentieth day following his 
departure. 

Now, it may possibly be thought that, in leaving the 
Flying-Fish for an indefinite period in charge of a man of 
Ridder's known character, Fu Chu Ling displayed an 
amazing lack of that acumen which seemed to be one of his 
most marked characteristics. For what — it may be asked — 
was to prevent Ridder from seizing the ship and using her 
to further his own ambitions? 

The answer is simple. When planning his visit to Peking 
this same question had suggested itself to the Chinaman; 
but he had quickly decided that upon that score he had 
absolutely nothing to fear. He recalled to mind that in the 
course of conversation Ridder had on several occasions 
most anxiously referred to the shortage of ammunition of all 
kinds on board, and the limited stock of crystals and acid 
still remaining, expressing the fervent hope that Fu Chu 
Ling's friends in Peking would justify his confidence in their 
ability to replenish the stock and keep the ship abundantly 



supplied with each of these vital necessities; at the same 
time insistently driving home the fact that, without these, 
the Flying-Fish would be absolutely useless, and there 
would be at once an end to all their fine schemes of world- 
conquest. Reasoning from these evidences of Ridder's 
mental attitude, the Chinaman had come to the conclusion 
that since his co-conspirator recognised so clearly their 
utter dependence upon the Peking experts, and them only, 
for the supply of those vital necessities without which the 
Flying-Fish could never be made profitable use of, no such 
temptation as that suggested was in the least likely to arise. 
Apart from this, however, Ridder was not in the least 
qualified to be a leader of men, and nobody knew this 
better than himself. Absolutely callous and unscrupulous, 
fearless, with the courage of a savage brute, skilful in his 
own particular way, he possessed all the qualifications 
which were needed in the service of such a man as Fu Chu 
Ling; but beyond the gratification of his brutish passions — 
to which he was eagerly looking forward so soon as the 
conquest of the world should have become an accomplished 
fact — he had very little ambition. Fu Chu Ling knew this; 
therefore he never had a moment's doubt as to his own 
wisdom in leaving the fellow in charge of that priceless 
treasure, the Flying-Fish. And the event proved him right, 
for when at length the Chinaman returned from Peking, 
there was the airship-submarine, safe and sound, just as he 
had left her; and Ridder had no adventure of any sort to 
recount. 

Fu Chu Ling was full of news, the first item of which 
was received by Ridder with ferocious glee, for it was that 
war had broken out in Europe, and that Britain had taken a 
hand in it against Germany. At once, and without waiting to 
hear any further particulars, the man went into ecstasies of 
delight, prophesying that the war would be over in three 
months, that Germany would emerge from it triumphantly 
victorious, and that England — many-adjectived England — 



would be defeated, ruined, and her pride trampled in the 
dust. Oh, it was grand, it was glorious news! The Chinaman 
agreed that the news was good; but his satisfaction arose 
from an entirely different source from that of Ridder: he 
cared not who conquered; his great hope was that the 
struggle might be so prolonged as to utterly exhaust all the 
nations engaged, and so leave them an easier prey to 
himself. 

His next item of information was to the effect that, 
after safely disposing of the French gold upon his arrival in 
Peking, Fu Chu Ling had made it his first business to call 
upon his friend Li Hung Fang, the chemist, whom he had 
taken into his entire confidence, and in whose hands he had 
placed all the samples taken from the Flying-Fish. This man, 
it appeared, was not only an enthusiast in chemical 
research, but, like Fu Chu Ling, was a man of boundless 
ambition; and the latter had so effectively played upon this 
characteristic that the other had, with very little 
persuasion, agreed to abandon everything else, there and 
then, and devote himself at once to the discovery of the 
constituents of the crystals, the acid, and the explosive 
employed in the various kinds of shells and ammunition 
employed in conjunction with the weapons aboard the 
Flying-Fish. Also his other particular friend, Hong Tin 
Tchen, the mechanical genius, had thoroughly examined the 
drawings of the machines which Fu Chu Ling had handed to 
him, and had pronounced that, although he had never 
before seen anything like them, he was perfectly confident 
of his ability to construct them, although so delicate were 
certain parts of them, and so scarce was labour gifted with 
the requisite amount of skill to make them, that he feared it 
would be several months before he would be able to 
complete them, train workers in their use, and get them all 
in operation. Fu Chu Ling admitted that this threatened 
delay was a great and bitter disappointment to him; but his 
friend had clearly demonstrated that it was unavoidable. 



while reflection had shown him that it was not altogether 
without its compensations, since, as he had already 
remarked, the outbreak of war in Europe promised, by the 
exhaustion of its participants, to pave the way for and 
render so much the easier his own campaign. He added 
that, since, for the present, it was not possible to employ 
the Flying-Fish as a warship, he had decided to employ her 
for the accumulation of treasure. 

"Does that mean that we are to rove the seas as 
pirates, and do the Gironde 'stunt' a few dozen times now?" 
demanded Ridden 

"Certainly not," replied the Chinaman. "This European 
war has most effectually ended all prospect of profitable 
piracy, for several reasons, among which I may mention the 
tremendous restriction it will impose on ocean commerce, 
and the complete stoppage of all transport by sea of bullion, 
coin, and treasure of all kinds — the only booty which I am 
in the least anxious to acquire. Moreover, the seas will be 
swarming with the warships of the belligerent nations; and 
while I do not fear them, I have no wish to encounter them, 
and so make our existence prematurely known; while as to 
fighting them, there is nothing to be gained by it, nor have 
we the ammunition to spare for such a purpose." 

"Then what in the nation is it you're planning to do?" 
demanded Ridden 

"You have read Professor von Schalckenberg's diaries, 
have you not?" suggested Fu Chu Ling. 

"Sure!" tersely responded Ridden "What about 'em?" 

"Do you remember the record in them of diamonds 
found at the North Pole, rubies on the east African coast, 
near the ruins of the ancient city of Ophir, and pearls near a 
certain atoll in the Pacific?" blandly inquired the Chinaman. 

"Sure!" again responded Ridden "So you're planning 
to rake in what's left of those diamonds and rubies and 
pearls, eh?" he remarked. 



"What a wonderful guesser you are!" retorted the 
Chinaman with gentle irony. "Yes, that is precisely what I 
am planning to do. We will go after the rubies first, the 
pearls next; and lastly, if we find that we have still 
insufficient wealth for our needs, we will try the North Pole. 
But I hope that journey may not be necessary, for it does 
not very strongly appeal to me. Judging from the record of 
it in the professor's diary it is both arduous and dangerous; 
and I hate cold weather, and do not propose to risk 
unnecessarily this ship among icebergs and in arctic gales.” 

"Guess you're about right there," returned Ridden 
"There's no sense in it. When do you propose to start upon 
this treasure-hunt?" 

"A three months' stock of provisions is on its way here, 
and should arrive some time to-morrow," replied the 
Chinaman. "As soon as it is received and stowed away we 
will start." 

"Good!" agreed Ridden "In that case I'll just take a 
look round and see that everything's in order." 

The provisions ordered by Fu Chu Ling arrived 
alongside the ship shortly before noon on the following day, 
and by three o'clock in the afternoon it was all aboard and 
stowed away, under the Chinaman's personal supervision. 
This done, the arch-conspirator joined his colleague in the 
lower story of the pilot-house, where he found Ridder 
poring over a chart of the world, busy with parallel ruler, 
dividers, pencil and paper. 

"Well, my friend," he exclaimed as he entered, "that is 
done; and now we are free to go where we please and do as 
we please for the next three months. I see you are busy 
with your calculations. Our next destination is, as you no 
doubt understand, the ruby-mine on the African coast, near 
the ruins of the city of Ophir. Have you ascertained the 



course we must steer, and how long it will take us to reach 
the place?" 

"Yes," answered Ridden "The course is approximately 
sou'-west, subject to correction at certain times, due to 
fluctuations in the variation of the compass. And if we 
proceed at full speed at the ten-thousand-feet level, and 
find it calm there, as we have done so far, we can do the 
distance in forty-three hours. But there is a difference in 
time of five hours between Peking and the spot we are 
bound for; and since we shall be going the same way as the 
sun, we shall save that amount of time. Now, at about what 
time do you want to arrive at this place?" 

"You say it will take us forty-three hours to do the 
journey," returned the Chinaman. "It is now" — glancing at 
the clock — "a quarter after three. So if we start at once, 
we ought to arrive shortly after ten o'clock in the morning 
of the day after to-morrow?" 

"That's so," answered Bidder, with a grin. "That's to 
say, we shall arrive at about ten-fifteen by the clock. But, as 
I've just explained to you, by travelling in a westerly 
direction we shall gain five hours on the sun, so instead of it 
being ten-fifteen, it'll be five-fifteen in the morning, local 
time, or just about dawn. How'll that suit you?" 

"Splendidly!" exclaimed Fu Chu Ling, with as near an 
approach to enthusiasm as he ever displayed. "Nothing 
could be better. We shall then be able to get to work upon 
the mine immediately upon our arrival. Is not that so?" 

"Why, no; not exactly. I'm afraid," answered Bidder, 
with another grin at what he regarded as the Chinaman's 
simplicity. "I'm not quite such a smart navigator that I can 
start from here, and make a run of over five thousand miles, 
and land this ship plump alongside that ruby-mine so that 
you can get to work within five minutes of landing. There's 
air-currents to be reckoned with, and we're sure to fall in 
with some of 'em, if nothing worse, and they'll drive us off 
our course more or less and upset our calculations a bit. 



But don't you worry. I'll undertake to land you alongside the 
mine in time for you to start the hands at work the first 
thing after breakfast unless, of course, we meet with foul 
winds — and that'll be first-class navigation, let me tell 
you." 

"Yes — yes; no doubt," agreed the Chinaman, anxious 
to keep the only navigator in the ship in good humour. "That 
will be excellent. Start the moment that you are ready." 

"That's now," returned Ridden "Are all hands aboard? 
and is the trapdoor in the ship's bottom closed?" 

"Yes to both questions," answered the Chinaman. 

"Then up we go," remarked Ridder, as he laid his hand 
upon the lever controlling the grip-anchors and threw it 
over. The next moment the ship rose in the air. The sky was 
obscured by a thick veil of haze through which the rays of 
the sun could scarcely penetrate, and within two minutes 
the ship had plunged into the veil of haze and was 
completely lost to view from the earth, had anyone been 
there to see. Watching the barometer, Ridder continued 
gently to inject vapour into the air-chambers until the 
instrument registered a height of ten thousand feet; then 
he closed the valve. His next act was to send the engines 
gently ahead, at the same time thrusting the helm hard 
over until he had brought the ship round to her required 
course, when he threw the self-steering gear into action 
and sent the engines full speed ahead. 

"That's all right," commented Ridder, as the roar of the 
gale caused by the ship's headlong flight through the air 
resounded through the pilot-house. "Now I'll go down to 
the chart-room and enter up my log. As for you, Mr. Ling, 
you can stay here and keep a look out, or you can turn in, 
whichever you like; there's nothing we need trouble about 
until ten o'clock to-night, when we shall be nearing the high 
land of Tibet, and then we shall have to keep a sharp look 
out, for much of that ground is fairly high — higher than 
we're flying now — and we don't want to run foul of it. But 



I'll take the first and second watches to-night, and they 
ought to see us clear of all danger." 

"And after that?" inquired the Chinaman. 

"After that there'll be nothing more to trouble us/' 
answered Ridden "As soon as we sight the high land we'll 
go up as high as the ship'll rise, and keep at that height 
until the danger is past; then we can come down again to 
our present level and keep it for the rest of the trip." 

"Very good," agreed Fu Chu Ling. "Do not let me 
detain you any longer. For myself, I shall remain here for 
the present." 

The remainder of the day was spent in flight across the 
south-eastern comer of the enormous area called China — 
of which the travellers saw nothing, for the cloud curtain 
above which they were flying was continuous until the high 
land of Tibet was reached. The night was dark, for the moon 
was only two days old and set soon after the sun, but the 
atmosphere was clear, and the starshine sufficed to reveal 
in good time the Tibetan mountains in their path and enable 
the voyagers to rise above and pass over them. But the cold 
was intense, and Bidder, who was fully exposed to it in the 
pilot-house, was more than glad when, having passed the 
Namkim and Patkai ranges he was able to drop down again 
to the more genial temperature to be found at an elevation 
of only ten thousand feet above sea-level, over eastern 
Bengal, where he turned the ship over to the care of Fu 
Chu Ling. 

In the course of the day they passed over the mouth of 
the Ganges and touched the northern extremity of the Bay 
of Bengal, sweeping thence along the shore of the Central 
Provinces of India, just out of sight of the land, and crossing 
the coastline a hundred miles to the northward of Madras 
about nightfall. They passed over the Nilgiri Hills with the 
first of the dawn, and finally left India behind them near 
Calicut, with a whole day and night before them in which to 
traverse the lonely wastes of the Indian Ocean. 



The two arch-pirates were astir with the first of the 
dawn on the morning when they expected to sight the 
African coast; and with one accord the pair made their way 
to the upper story of the pilot-house and, stationing 
themselves at adjacent scuttles, stared intently ahead. 

"Nothing in sight so far," remarked Ridden "But," he 
added, "that's not very surprising, for I suspect from the 
look of the chart and what the professor says in his notes 
about the place, that the land along where we're bound to 
lies low But we'll go up higher, Mr. Ling, and have a look 
round. Then I guess we'll see something." 

The ascent was quickly made, the engines were 
stopped, and the two men went out on deck, taking 
binoculars with them. 

The eastern horizon was by this time marked by a long 
streak of pallor against which the sea rolled black as ink 
and as sharply as though cut out of paper. The streak of 
pallid light measured an arc of the horizon of about sixty 
degrees, but it was widening and rising every moment, the 
whiteness merging insensibly into blue as it approached the 
zenith, now a deep, rich royal blue in tone, in the midst of 
which a star or two of the first magnitude were fading into 
invisibility, while as the gaze descended from the zenith at 
the western horizon the blue deepened in tone and was 
spangled with more and still more stars, until within a few 
degrees of the horizon they still lay quite thick. 

But the day was coming fast. During the brief interval 
involved in allowing the gaze to traverse the overarching 
heavens and to return, the pallid eastern sky had warmed 
to a rich primrose tint, a ray or two from the still hidden sun 
shot far aloft, and then a vivid spot of molten gold came into 
view on the eastern horizon, and up sprang the sun, 
dazzling and palpitating, flinging his vivifying beams far and 
wide, flashing a long trail of gold across the gently-heaving 
waters, and revealing, at a distance of some twenty miles to 



the westward of the ship, a long line of low coast extending 
north and south to the limits of the horizon. 

"Ah! there we are; there's Africa/' exclaimed Ridder, 
pointing to the coastline. 

The ship was then heading for a point on the shore 
about a mile to the northward of a line of broken water 
marking the position of a sunken reef, when Ridder entered 
the pilot-house, threw the self-steering gear out of action, 
took the tiller, and steered to that part of the shore which 
lay exactly due west of the reef; and about a quarter of an 
hour later he brought the Flying-Fish skilfully to rest on the 
sandy beach, well above high-water mark, and at a distance 
of little more than a hundred yards from the foot of the line 
of low cliff running north and south as far as the eye could 
see. 

"Well, here we are," he somewhat superfluously 
announced, as he rejoined the Chinaman on deck. "Shall we 
go out and prospect for that mine straight away, or will you 
wait until after breakfast?" 

"We will go at once," decided the Chinaman. 

"Right- 0 1" agreed Ridder. "Are we two going on our 
lonesome, or are we to take some of your beauties with us?" 

"What do you advise?" demanded Fu Chu Ling. 

Ridder swept the line of cliff with his gaze, entered the 
pilot-house and brought out a pair of binoculars with which 
he carefully re-examined it. Finally, lowering the glasses, he 
said: 

"I see no natives about, watching us. Not a living thing, 
barring birds, in sight anywhere. I guess we two can find 
the place without the help of your people. Pr'aps, though, it 
wouldn't be amiss to have a couple of hands with us to keep 
a look-out, one to follow you and one to follow me, up on the 
top of the cliff, you going one way and I going the other; 
and I guess it will be wise for each of us to slip a six-shooter 
into his pocket, just by way of precaution. They're handy 



things to have if there happens to be any scrapping to be 
done." 

"Quite so/' agreed the Chinaman. "Will you have the 
goodness to fetch the revolvers — and see that they are 
fully loaded? And while you are doing that, I will call up Lu 
Chi and Ah Sin and give them their instructions." 

Five minutes later Ridder and the three Chinamen 
stepped out from beneath the shadow of the hull of the 
Flying-Fish and made their way up to the beach to the base 
of the low, crumbling cliff. It was not a very satisfactory sort 
of cliff to climb, for the soil was loose and the cliff face, 
although not actually precipitous, was fairly steep. It was, 
however, pretty freely studded with straggling, stunted 
bushes, affording a somewhat insecure grip, with the aid of 
which Lu Chi and Ah Sin, after a few rather dangerous 
slips, succeeded in reaching the top. Here they paused for a 
few moments for the double purpose of recovering their 
breath and surveying the wide stretch of bush-dotted plain 
inshore of them. Finally Lu Chi, who prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, and always spoke it when he could 
find the slightest excuse for so doing, glanced down and 
shouted: 

"All deal, mastel. No can see anybody!" 



17: The Ruby-mine 

'That's all right/' commented Ridden "Now then, Mr. 
Ling, which way will you go?" 

Fu Chu Ling did not hesitate. "I shall go in that 
direction," he replied, pointing northward. "The cliff 
appears to be lower along there, and I have an idea that it 
was by no means high at the point where the professor 
found the ruby-mine. By the way, will you recognise a ruby 
in the rough if you should happen to see one?" 

"I guess not," answered Ridden "But that don't 
matter," he added; "I'm not out hunting for rubies; it's the 
mine I shall be looking for, and I guess I shall find it when I 
drop upon a hole dug in the side of the cliff. So long!" And, 
turning away, he walked briskly in a southerly direction, 
scanning the face and top edge of the cliff as he went. Ah 
Sin, on the top of the cliff, keeping pace with him as he 
went. 

Without an unnecessary word, Fu Chu Ling turned 
away and walked northward, his escort, Lu Chi, following 
the tactics of his shipmate. Ah Sin, by keeping pace with his 
master and alternately casting an eye on the latter and on 
the country inland, on the look-out for possible enemies. 

From the spot where the two men parted company the 
line of cliff appeared to be continuous; but the Chinaman 
had scarcely proceeded fifty yards when he perceived that 
there was a spot about one hundred and fifty yards ahead 
of him where a part of the cliff projected, hiding the rest of 
the cliff face more and more completely from him as he 
advanced. Reaching this projection, he found behind it a 
slight indentation where the height of the cliff decreased 
from an average of some eighty feet to a height of about 
fifteen feet; and at the point where the cliff was at its lowest 
there was an appearance as though a great piece had been 
bitten out of the top edge of the cliff. "This," thought Fu Chu 



Ling, "is the spot for which I am seeking"; and he 
approached it with the same calm deliberation, the same 
absence of all outward indications of excitement, as 
characterised all his actions. 

Arrived at the foot of the cliff at this point, he studied 
the cavity with concentrated attention. It had all the 
appearance of an excavation, even to traces of debris that 
had been thrown out of it to the foot of the cliff; but the 
surface of it was completely overgrown with grass and 
small clumps of thorn-bush. With some difficulty and 
assisted by Lu Chi, who descended to help him, Fu Chu Ling 
climbed up the cliff and got into the hole, which he found to 
be about eight feet deep, and about twenty feet vide at its 
widest point. He would fain have set to work digging at 
once, but he had no tools with him, and to attempt to dig 
without tools, or even with the assistance of Lu Chi's stout 
sheath-knife, was an impossibility; but he remembered that 
Professor von Schalckenberg had recorded in his diary the 
fact that he located the mine by digging into the cliff face, 
here and there, with his pocket-knife; he therefore 
borrowed Lu Chi's sheath-knife, ordered the mate to 
resume his watch on the summit of the cliff, and, 
descending to the beach, proceeded to subject the cliff face 
and the beach in his immediate vicinity to a careful and 
minute scrutiny. 

His reward was immediate, for his first act was to kick 
a lump of the debris that still lay about here and there at 
the foot of the cliff; the lump fell abroad and disclosed, 
embedded in it, a ruby about the size of a small marble. 
What Fu Chu Ling did not know about precious stones was 
not worth knowing: he picked up the crystal, examined it 
minutely, held it up to the sun and noted its colour. 
"Perfect!" he murmured; "quite perfect! cut and polished, 
this stone would be worth to any Paris jeweller at least 
three thousand francs. What enormous wealth those people 
must have taken out of the mine if they could allow such a 



stone as this to escape their notice! Perhaps there are 
others of equal value only waiting to be picked up. Til see." 

He groped about, dug up with his knife the sand and 
debris lying immediately at the foot of the cliff, and in the 
course of half an hour unearthed three more rubies of 
considerable value, besides eight small stones of excellent 
quality which he valued at about a thousand francs each, 
proving conclusively that the hollow at the top of the cliff 
was undoubtedly the mine. Satisfied upon this point he 
walked slowly back to the ship, examining the beach as he 
went and finding three more rubies, one of them being a 
magnificent stone about the size of a plover's egg. 

He reached the ship to find that Ridder had not yet 
returned; but upon ascending to the deck and searching for 
him with the aid of a pair of binoculars, he sighted the 
American about a mile and a half distant, returning, and 
carefully inspecting the cliff face as he came. About an hour 
later he turned up, perspiring freely, on the deck of the 
Flying-Fish and joined the Chinaman. 

"Well," the latter greeted him, "what luck have you met 
with?" 

"No luck at all," replied Ridder — "unless these are of 
any value." He plunged his hand into his pocket and 
produced a handful of pebbles which he handed to his 
companion. 

"I picked these up as I strolled along the beach," he 
explained, "and as they seemed to be likely-looking rocks I 
brought 'em along for you to see; but as for the darned 
mine, I haven't seen a sign of it. I guess, pardner, you've 
been more lucky; I can see luck and contentment wrote 
large all over you." 

The Chinaman meanwhile was examining the stones 
which Ridder had handed to him. One after the other he 
picked them up in his fingers and, with scarcely a glance at 
them, flung them over the rail. Presently, however, he came 
upon one quite different in appearance from the others. 



looked at it carefully, held it up to the light, and passed it 
back to his companion. 

"That," he said, "is a ruby, and a very good one too. 
Keep it in your pocket for reference, and if you see any 
more like it pick them up; they will be quite worth the 
trouble. As for these others, they are mere ordinary pebbles 
and absolutely valueless." And so saying he flung them, too, 
over the rail. 

"By the way," he continued, "where did you find that 
stone?" — pointing to the ruby which Bidder still held 
between his fingers, studying it with much curiosity. 

"Ask me another," was the retort. "I picked it up 
somewhere between here and a spot about two miles away, 
where I turned and gave up the search, knowing it was no 
good to look any farther in that direction; but as to where I 
found this particular stone, I guess I couldn't say, not to 
save my life." 

"That is rather a pity," returned Fu Chu Ling, "for it is 
a matter of some interest. However, if it should prove worth 
while, we can investigate farther in that direction later on. 
Meanwhile, as you have already guessed, I have found the 
mine; and we will get to work upon it immediately after 
breakfast — ah! and, appropriately enough, there goes the 
breakfast-gong now" — as the sound came with steadily- 
increasing clangour out through the open door of the pilot¬ 
house. "I am glad to hear that sound. My morning's walk 
has given me an appetite." 

"Same here," agreed Bidder. "But whereabouts is this 
mine of ours?" 

"A mere two hundred yards north of where we now 
are," answered the Chinaman. "You cannot see the place 
from here, owing to the peculiar conformation of the cliff; 
but after breakfast we will move the ship up to it and get to 
work forthwith." 

An hour later the ship was moved up abreast and 
within fifty yards of Fu Chu Ling's discovery, and the crew. 



armed with knives, mattocks, and shovels, were set to work 
to clear away the vegetation prior to starting the actual 
digging operations; but if proof were needed of the 
conjecture that they had hit upon the right spot, and of the 
extraordinary richness of the mine, it was forthcoming in 
the fact that, even while the process of grabbing-up the 
stunted bushes was proceeding, Fu Chu Ling and Ridder, 
both of whom were "supervising" — or, in other words, 
standing by and looking on while the crew did the work — 
discovered several very fine rabies embedded in the soil 
clinging to the roots. 

By midday the entire surface of the excavation was 
sufficiently cleared to permit of the commencement of 
digging; and after the men had partaken of dinner this 
work was started, the Chinaman and his colleague looking 
on, as before. Their plan of operations was simple. A 
tarpaulin was brought from the ship and spread on the 
beach immediately at the foot of the cliff. Lu Chi, the chief 
mate, was posted on the top of the cliff to watch the country 
inland and give timely warning of the approach of possible 
savages; two men were set to work loosening the soil with 
mattocks; two others were engaged in digging the loosened 
soil and filling it into buckets, under Bidder's supervision; 
two others were employed in the conveyance of the full 
buckets to the outer edge of the excavation, from which 
they were emptied on to the tarpaulin, a few feet below; 
and the remainder of the crew, grouped on their knees 
around the tarpaulin, were busy, under Fu Chu Ling's 
watchful eye, breaking up and sifting the soil as it was 
thrown down to them and depositing all stones found — 
whether rubies or otherwise — in buckets placed beside 
them. The task of separating the valuable from the 
valueless Fu Chu Ling reserved for himself as a relaxation 
when the day's work should be finished. Many hands make 
light work, and thus by the time that the sun was dipping 
behind the hills to the westward, and it was time to cease 



work for the day, some thirty bucketfuls of stones had been 
carried aboard the Flying-Fish and dumped upon her deck, 
to be examined at leisure by Fu Chu Ling. 

When, after dinner, the Chinaman and his chief 
associate sauntered out on deck, each carrying a lighted 
hurricane-lamp in his hand, and stood before the great 
heap of stones piled up on deck, the American simply 
gasped with amazement. 

"Jee-ru-salem!" he ejaculated. “Are all those stones 
rubies? Why, there's gems enough there to stock all the 
jewellers' shops in the world! How many million dollars' 
worth do you reckon are there?'' 

“No," answered the Chinaman, “all those stones are 
not rubies, I regret to say; many of them are rubbish; not 
worth picking up — '' 

“Then why did you let your chaps spend time and 
labour bringing 'em aboard here? Why not have sorted 'em 
out down there on the beach, and brought only the rubies 
aboard?" demanded Ridden 

“For a very good and sufficient reason," answered the 
Chinaman. “The men who composed the crew of this ship 
are — well, I do not wish to defame them, but I am really 
afraid that they are not all quite so rigidly and precisely 
honest as, say, you and myself. I am inclined to believe that 
thus far not one of them knows the difference between a 
ruby in the rough and any other stone; or, at all events, if 
that is making too strong a statement — I am pretty sure 
that not one of them, looking at a ruby in the rough, would 
be in the least likely to attach any particular value to it. And 
it is my purpose to keep them as long as possible in their 
present state of ignorance. I am very much afraid that, even 
as it is, their moral sense is by no means so acute as you 
and I would wish it to be, and I am anxious not to put 
temptation in their way by conveying to their minds the 
suggestion that the stones we are seeking are of any special 
value to anybody but ourselves; otherwise, in spite of your 



and my utmost vigilance, they might acquire the habit of 
stealing them. Therefore, in order to preserve their present 
state of ignorance, I have adopted the simple precaution of 
causing them to bring all stones found — good, bad, and 
indifferent — on board here, where you and I can sort them 
out at our leisure." 

"Good idea!" approved Ridden "Shall we get to work 
upon them?" 

"Certainly," agreed the Chinaman. "I will do the 
sorting-out and you shall watch me. I will explain to you the 
difference between a ruby and the other kinds of stones 
that we shall find mixed with them; and probably by the 
time that we have disposed of this heap of stones you will be 
able to discriminate as correctly as myself." 

Without further remark the Chinaman got to work, 
picking up pebble after pebble and throwing them over the 
rail with scarcely more than the merest casual glance; but 
he had not proceeded very far before he came upon a ruby, 
then another, then two or three more, throwing the 
worthless stones overboard and dropping the valuable ones 
into a bucket beside him. Although he worked rapidly, it 
cost him more than three hours' strenuous work to dispose 
of the entire' heap; and when he had finished, the pair 
found themselves in possession of an ordinary ship's bucket 
nearly half full of rubies of all sorts and sizes. These the 
Chinaman turned out on the deck, and proceeded with 
some care to grade them according to their size and colour; 
the final result being the discovery that the day's labours 
had yielded them seven stones of exceptional size and 
perfect colour, twenty that were but little inferior in size 
and no less perfect colour, thirty-two of about the size of a 
pigeon's egg, most of which were also of unexceptionable 
colour; and a miscellaneous heap of two hundred and 
sixteen, ranging downward in size from the last-named to 
stones very little larger than that picked up by Ridder 
during his morning's walk. 



When at length the grading was completed the two 
men sat staring contemplatively at the stones, picking up 
one here and there from one or another of the heaps, 
weighing it in the hand, holding it up to the light of the 
lantern, and finally replacing it gently on the heap from 
which it had been taken, Ridder smoking furiously 
meanwhile as he gazed gloatingly upon the little piles of 
precious stones. Finally he turned to his companion and 
said, pointing to the stones: 

"Not bad for one day's work, is it? How much d'ye 
think that little collection is worth?" 

"It is rather difficult to say," answered the Chinaman. 
"One can scarcely judge the colour with accuracy by such a 
light as that of these lanterns — and it is colour that 
determines the value of the ruby, you must understand; but, 
at a rough guess, I should say that those stones are worth 
about two and a half million francs, or say one hundred 
thousand English pounds." 

"Half a million dollars!" exclaimed Ridder, in accents of 
admiration and amazement. "Gee! but that's great! And 
how much more d'ye want, pard, before you're satisfied?" 

"Just as much more as I can possibly get," answered Fu 
Chu Ling. "I intend to work this mine until the last ruby is 
extracted from it; and when that is done we will search the 
beach, which I believe will well repay us for our labours. 
And when we can find no more rubies, we will move on to 
the island near which the former owners of this ship found 
the bed of pearl-oysters, which we will also clear. To carry 
out my plans for the conquest of the world, and firmly to 
establish myself as Emperor after the conquest is an 
accomplished thing, will require enormous sums of money, 
so enormous, indeed, that it will be impossible for me to be 
too rich. The maintenance of my Court, which I intend to set 
up on a scale of magnificence excelling anything pictured in 
The Arabian Nights — with you, my dear friend, as my 
Grand Vizier — will of itself be a tremendously costly item." 



Ridder whistled softly. He had read The Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments years ago, and still carried in his 
memory vague recollections of splendid palaces, rich 
banquets, magnificent dresses, blazing with jewels, 
beautiful dancing-girls, matchless horses to ride, and all the 
rest of it, and he pictured himself as one of the principal 
figures — if not the principal figure — ay! why not? — in 
such scenes, and his imagination and his ambition were 
powerfully stirred. Why — he began to ask himself — should 
he, Karl Ridder, a man in the very prime of life, play second 
fiddle to this "darned withered-looking, yaller-skinned 
Chink"? Hitherto he had been quite content to contemplate 
such a possibility; but to-night, as he sat and listened to Fu 
Chu Ling's closing word-pictures of the future as he had 
planned it — or, rather, as Ridder gloatingly contemplated 
the picture of Eastern luxury recalled to his mind by the 
Chinaman's declaration of his plans — a more vaulting 
ambition whispered in his ear certain suggestions which he 
laid up in his mind for further consideration. But there was 
no hurry, he told himself; he would have ample time to think 
over this new idea; meanwhile the first thing to do was to 
collect the enormous wealth that they had only to stretch 
forth their hands and take. 

"What are you so intently thinking of, my friend?" 
demanded the Chinaman, suddenly turning his heart¬ 
searching gaze upon his companion. 

"I?" ejaculated Ridder. The question seemed so closely 
germane to his disloyal meditations that for a moment he 
felt thoroughly confused, almost believing that the 
Chinaman possessed the power to detect the newly-sown 
seeds of treachery in his heart; but he quickly threw off the 
feeling and, regaining his composure, replied, with a laugh: 

"Say, pard, you really shouldn't startle a feller by 
springing questions on him suddenly like that, you know. 
What was I thinkin' about? Well, your mention of your 
Court, and The Arabian Nights, set me off castle-building 



and day-dreaming, in a manner of speaking; and I was busy 
picturing in my mind some of the scenes in that same Court 
of yours, when you yanked me back suddenly with your 
question." 

"Yes, I rather suspected something of the kind," 
replied the Chinaman. "Well," he continued, "it is rather 
late for day-dreaming. Help me to carry these stones to my 
cabin; and then we had both better get to bed to sleep and 
possibly to dream more. A strenuous day awaits us to¬ 
morrow, and we must conserve our energies to meet it." 

Ten minutes later the ship was wrapped in darkness 
and silence. 

The second day's labour at the mine was a repetition of 
the first, except that it started at sunrise and continued, 
with only three breaks of half an hour each for meals, until 
the going down of the luminary. It was conducted in 
precisely the same fashion, too, while the crew, now 
thoroughly understanding what they were required to do, 
worked so much the more effectively, with the result that 
when they brought their labours to a close at the end of the 
day the deck of the Flying-Fish was cumbered with a quite 
formidable heap of stones awaiting the attention of the 
Chinaman and Ridden 

Animated by the lust for great riches aroused in their 
hearts by the success of the preceding day, the pair fell to 
work immediately after dinner, Ridder, qualified by the 
knowledge he had gained during the previous evening, now 
rendering efficient help in sorting out the rubies from 
among the worthless stones with which they were 
plentifully mixed. The work, including the grading of the 
stones — this last being Fu Chu Ling's exclusive task — kept 
the pair busily occupied until past midnight, but when it 
was completed they admitted to each other, in tones of 
exultant gratification, that the result amply repaid the toil; 
for the Chinaman's valuation of the gems acquired during 



the day amounted, in round figures, to no less than two 
million dollars! 

There is no need to record in detail each day's work at 
the ruby-mine. One day resembled another, so far as the 
hours of work and the mode of procedure were concerned, 
the only difference being in the daily yield of precious 
stones. There was considerable variation in this, as might 
naturally be expected, but the average maintained was 
excellent, amounting to fully as much as that secured on the 
second day of their labours. This state of affairs continued 
for eleven days. On the twelfth the yield of gems seemed to 
give out quite suddenly about midday; and in the afternoon 
there occurred a great fall of earth which buried Lu Chi — 
who was on the top edge of the cliff, maintaining a look-out, 
and came down with it — and four others of the crew. It 
took very nearly an hour to dig these men out, and when 
this was done it was found that Lu Chi and two of the others 
were dead. This of course occasioned an interruption of the 
ordinary work, for the two injured men had to be conveyed 
aboard the ship and attended to, while the exigencies of 
climate demanded that the dead should be buried without a 
moment's unnecessary delay. By the time that these matters 
had been attended to the afternoon was well advanced, and 
Fu Chu Ling thought it well to excuse his men from further 
labour on that day. 

But Fu Chu Ling, who, with Bidder, had stood by 
watching and directing the operations of the men engaged 
in digging out their buried comrades, had not given such 
undivided attention to this work that all other matters had 
escaped his notice; very far from it. He had seen, for 
example, that at a certain point in the side of the cavity, laid 
bare by the fall of earth, quite a bunch of rubies, a dozen or 
more in number, lay close together, suggesting to his acute 
mind the possible existence of a "pocket" of the gems at 
that particular spot, and he had at once resolved to 
investigate the matter at the earliest possible moment. 



Accordingly, after the interment of the men killed by the 
earth-fall had been attended to and the crew had been 
dismissed to their quarters, the Chinaman imparted to 
Ridder the news of what he had observed, and suggested 
that they two should pay a visit to the mine and test the 
truth of his suspicion. 

Arrived at the spot, the pair at once began operations 
by carefully digging out the bunch of rubies, the presence 
of which had been revealed by the earth-fall. These 
numbered sixteen, one of which proved to be more than 
twice' the size of the largest stone they had hitherto found, 
while its colour was absolutely perfect; the others were also 
exceptionally fine stones. But in the process of extracting 
these stones the presence of several others became 
revealed, which were also dug out, but the digging-out of 
them caused another fall of earth, rendering further 
operations so dangerous that the pair agreed to abandon 
them for the moment, and to confine their activities for the 
remainder of the day to the loose soil of the fallen earth at 
the bottom of the pit. The quantity of this was so great that 
they could do very little with it unassisted, but several more 
very fine stones were found, one of them being an 
enormous one, as big as Bidder's clenched fist, which the 
Chinaman pronounced to be absolutely flawless and of a 
richness of colour exceeding anything that he had ever 
seen. The complete result of their two hours' labour was the 
acquisition of thirty-one stones, the value of which the 
Chinaman pronounced to be so great that he found it 
impossible even approximately to estimate it. 

Upon the return of the working-party to the mine on 
the following morning a careful examination of the sides of 
the pit was made, and it was seen that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot where the Chinaman and Ridder 
had made their rich "find" on the previous evening the soil 
was so insecure as to threaten another and perhaps still 
more disastrous fall than that of the previous day; that day 



was therefore spent in breaking down the earth thereabout 
until the side of the pit had been brought to a safe slope 
and a further fall of earth rendered in the last degree 
unlikely. 

The work was done with a twofold object, the first of 
which was the prevention of further accident. But Fu Chu 
Ling and Bidder recognised that by causing this to be done 
they would also uncover the "pocket" of gems the existence 
of which they already more than suspected; and this 
expectation was fully realised. The pocket was laid bare, 
and a mine of wealth was exposed that made the pair fairly 
gasp with mingled amazement and greed. For five days the 
entire gang toiled and sweated in the pit, working from 
dawn to sunset upon the broken-down debris, extracting 
every stone that it contained, until the value of the rubies 
accumulated reached a point far beyond all possibility of 
computation. 

It will be remembered that upon the arrival of the 
Flying-Fish on the coast, and at the commencement of the 
search for the ruby-mine, Fu Chu Ling and Bidder had 
taken the precaution to post sentinels on the summit of the 
cliff, whose sole duty it was to keep a close watch upon the 
country inland and to give timely warning in the event of 
any natives of the country being seen. This practice had 
been maintained up to the moment when the fall of earth 
had occurred resulting in the death of three of the working- 
party and the temporary disablement of two others, thus 
reducing the strength of the workers. 

These men, however, could be so ill-spared that, after a 
prolonged discussion between the Chinaman and Bidder — 
the former advocating the abolition of the sentinel, who had 
proved to be wholly unnecessary, while Bidder strenuously 
opposed the abolition — it was decided that, since no signs 
of the existence of savages in their immediate 
neighbourhood had thus far been observed, the practice of 
posting a sentinel should be discontinued, and the services 



of an additional man thus secured for the working-party 
proper. But although in this matter the American had 
yielded to the arguments of his colleague, he had so done 
very much against his will, and had in the end agreed only 
upon the condition that every man of them should work at 
the mine fully armed. To this Fu Chu Ling quite cheerfully 
assented; he clearly recognised the prudence dictating the 
suggestion; hence it came to pass that, during the five days 
above alluded to, every man had marched out to work each 
morning armed with two twenty-shot, fully-loaded 
automatics tucked into his belt; and as the party — 
including Fu Chu Ling and Bidder — mustered twenty-five 
men, the arrangement represented one thousand shots, 
each counting potentially as the life of one man; the two 
leaders therefore assured themselves — and each other — 
that there was nothing to fear. 



18: Attacked by savages 


Perhaps it was presentiment that spurred Ridder to 
oppose so strenuously Fu Chu Ling's proposal to dispense 
with the further services of a sentinel on the top of the cliff 
— to watch for the approach of an enemy who never came, 
as the Chinaman insistently pointed out. Twelve days had 
they been working at the mine when the earth-fall 
occurred, and on every one of those twelve days the labour 
of one man had been wasted in the maintenance of an idle 
watch upon the top of the cliff — idle because no enemy had 
appeared. During that period not a living creature of any 
kind, saving a few birds, had been seen; and Fu Chu Ling 
felt that his argument was fully supported by the facts of 
the case. And ladder was constrained to admit that, so far 
as the facts were concerned, the Chinaman was right; the 
sentinel might very well have been dispensed with and his 
services utilised in the mine. Yet, while admitting so much, 
Ridder felt that the admission did not justify the withdrawal 
of the sentinel. The danger — if danger there was — had 
not yet appeared, but that was no reason why it should not 
appear at any moment; and even while he felt more than 
half inclined to echo Fu Chu Ling's sneers and to deride 
himself as cautious to the verge of cowardice, he was 
conscious of a certain vague something that spurred him to 
protest against the Chinaman's proposals to abandon the 
precaution of watching and — when he had failed in this — 
to insist that henceforth every member of the party should 
be fully armed while at work. 

And Ridder was right; his instinct, presentiment — call 
it what you will — had not misled him; for although the 
unfortunate Lu Chi — the sentinel who had been killed by 
the earth-fall — had seen no sign of inhabitants, a keen¬ 
eyed native, tracking a wounded buck, had caught a distant 
view of him and, having at length overtaken and secured his 



quarry, had made it his business stealthily to approach the 
unsuspecting man, and so had, with infinite patience, 
discovered the presence of the working-party, ascertained 
their number and their occupation, and had forthwith 
reported the matter to his king. 

Now, this was not the first visit of the Flying-Fish to 
this part of the world; she had been here on two previous 
occasions, and the particulars of those two visits had been 
recorded in Professor von Schalckenberg's diaries; indeed, 
it was through the perusal of those diaries that Fu Chu Ling 
and his colleagues had become acquainted with the 
existence and the situation of the ruby-mine. The two 
previous visits were, of course, while the ship was in the 
possession of her rightful owners, and in the course of them 
her crew had met with certain rather exciting adventures, 
the ultimate outcome of which had been first the deposition, 
and later the hanging, of the savage potentate who 
governed the people known as the Makolo nation the most 
powerful and warlike in that particular part of Africa. 

This savage — named M'Bongwele — had been 
superseded by a chief named Lobelalatutor, who enjoyed 
his sovereignty only for a matter of a little over two years, 
when he died, and a powerful chief named N'Susa seized 
the reins of government and became in all essentials a 
second M'Bongwele, of whom indeed he had been an 
ardent admirer and supporter, and was now a faithful 
imitator. He had been fully cognisant of, and wholly 
sympathised with, that monarch's great ambition to possess 
the Flying-Fish, and by her means to reduce the 
neighbouring nations to submission; and now that he 
learned she was again in his country, he resolved to capture 
her by a bold coup and himself carry out the plans of the 
late lamented M'Bongwele. Accordingly, having just made 
himself thoroughly acquainted, through his spies, with the 
general arrangements and methods of working of his self- 
invited visitors, he dispatched a chief named Chingaan in 



command of one hundred picked warriors, with instructions 
that the intruders were to be either captured or wiped out, 
and the wonderful flying-ship to be brought to him at all 
costs. 

This formidable band left N'Susa's village — some 
twenty miles distant from the mine — on the night of the 
eighteenth day after the arrival of the Flying-Fish on the 
coast, their march commencing at such an hour as to allow 
of their arrival at the mine about two hours before the 
dawn, so that they might have time to rest before beginning 
their work of slaughter. The noble savage has a very 
praiseworthy habit of carrying out orders with punctuality 
and dispatch, and thus far N'Susa's programme had gone 
with the regularity of clockwork, Chingaan and his 
command thus arriving at their destination, a quarter of a 
mile from the mine, as nearly at the appointed moment as 
could reasonably be expected of people unprovided with 
watches. Here they disposed themselves in the long grass 
and behind bushes, and calmly settled down to take a little 
rest after their long night-march. That is to say, the rank 
and file of the company did so; but Chingaan, as its leader 
and responsible for the success of the expedition, could not 
afford to indulge in the luxury of rest; with infinite caution, 
therefore, he made his way to the edge of the cliff 
overlooking the mine, and there, concealed by a bush so 
admirably placed that it might have been specially planted 
there for his convenience, he carefully reconnoitred the 
ground, mentally arranged the details of the attack, and 
patiently awaited the arrival of the strangers upon the 
scene. They duly turned up with the sunrise, and Chingaan, 
noting with amazement and grim satisfaction their neglect 
to post a sentinel, took careful count of the numbers of the 
two parties — those in the pit, and the others on the beach 
below — and then wriggled his way back to his hidden 
warriors. 



Meanwhile the yellow men in the pit working under 
Ridder's supervision and close scrutiny and those down on 
the beach working under the equally watchful eyes of Fu 
Chu Ling, threw themselves into their respective tasks with 
their accustomed energy; and several bucketfuls of stones 
of all sorts and sizes had already been separated from the 
debris thrown down upon the beach, and transferred to the 
deck of the Flying-Fish, when, without a second's warning, 
the quiet of the morning was shattered by a blood-curdling 
yell, and the yellow men, lifting startled eyes, beheld a 
torrent of plumed and bedizened warriors, armed with 
broad-bladed spears, knobkerries, and oxhide shields, 
pouring over the edge of the cliff and down upon them, 
hurling their spears as they came. There were nine 
Chinamen and Ridder in the pit, and of these three went 
down, impaled by the murderous Makolo war-spears, while 
four more, including Ridder, were wounded, the American, 
as it happened, only slightly 

With a bitter curse Ridder recognised, now that it was 
too late, his own weakness in failing to insist upon the 
maintenance of a sentinel on the cliff-top to guard against 
just such a ghastly surprise as this, and, whipping out his 
brace of automatics, he snapped the triggers time after 
time in the faces of those savages nearest him, while the 
Chinamen with him — or at least those of them who were 
still capable of action — did the same, retiring slowly 
toward the outer edge of the pit as they did so. The 
contending parties were so close together that it was 
impossible for those deadly automatics to miss, even in the 
most unpractised hands, and savage after savage went 
down, to the momentary amazement and consternation of 
their comrades, who quickly realised that only to have one 
of these mysterious gleaming weapons pointed at him 
meant death; and for a moment the awful onrush of the 
black hordes was checked, each man trying to shelter 
himself behind his neighbour. 



Ridder's quick eye instantly noted the signs of dismay 
and hesitation on the part of the enemy and he as quickly 
took advantage of it. 

"Down to the beach and make for the ship!" he yelled, 
as he shot down another couple of savages, and the five 
Chinamen, grasping his meaning more by the tones of his 
voice than by his words, incontinently hurled themselves 
over the edge of the pit down on to the beach some six feet 
below, while the American, stepping slowly backward in the 
same direction, covered their retreat. In doing so he 
stumbled over the body of one of the slain Chinamen, and 
the accident, such as it was, unquestionably saved his life, 
for as he fell a whole shower of spears hissed through the 
empty air where his body had been the fraction of a second 
earlier. In his effort to save himself his hand encountered 
the butt of one of the pair of automatics with which the 
dead man was armed, and, realising that his own weapons 
must by this time be nearly empty, quick as light he 
dropped them, whipped the pair of fully-charged pistols 
from the dead man's waistband, sent half a dozen shots into 
the thickest of the crowd now showing signs of pressing 
forward again, and at the same moment leapt over the 
brink of the pit to the beach below. 

As his feet touched the beach he glanced about him to 
see how matters were going there. He recognised in an 
instant that the situation, so far as he and his party were 
concerned, was desperate. In the pit which he had just left 
the space was confined and the combatants — especially 
the savages — were so cramped for room that they merely 
hampered each other's movements; but down here on the 
beach there was ample space for everybody to move freely, 
and he saw at once that the savages were so manoeuvring 
as to get between the Chinamen and the ship and so cut off 
their retreat. Further than that, he saw that, of the twenty- 
seven men, including Fu Chu Ling and himself, who had left 
the ship that morning, only some nine or ten — he could not 



spare the time to count them — still remained upon their 
feet. 

Could the situation be saved? He doubted it; but 
whatever else he may have been, he was not a craven, he 
knew not the meaning of bodily fear; the dominant thought 
in his mind at that moment was that there was the ship, 
only a few yards distant, the receptacle already of 
incalculable wealth and the potential means of obtaining 
vastly more: was he to be deprived of his share of that 
wealth by a crowd of howling, naked savages? He swore a 
frightful oath that he would not, and rallying the 
unwounded Chinamen — his heart bounded as he made the 
discovery that Fu Chu Ling was not among them — he 
pointed significantly to the automatics in their hands, then 
to the ship, and beckoned them to retire to her. 

Now, it must not be supposed that because the savages 
numbered four to one of their opponents, and had also 
enjoyed the advantage of a surprise attack, they were 
finding their task an easy one; very far from it. After the 
first moment of stupefaction, when the yell of the Makolo 
had smitten upon their ears and the sight of them pouring 
down the cliff with brandished spears and war-clubs had 
extorted from them a gasp of dismay, the Chinamen had 
fought grimly and well, using their automatics with such 
deadly effect that within five minutes of the attack the 
strength of the savages had been reduced by considerably 
more than half. And among those who had thus far escaped 
there was not one who, during that breathless five-minute 
nightmare, had not seen one or more comrades go crashing 
to the earth when one of those deadly little magical 
weapons was merely pointed at him. The same thought, the 
same idea, the same conviction seemed to come to the black 
warriors at the same moment: these mysterious strangers 
were without doubt potent wizards every one, to fight 
against whom was simply to throw one's life away. True, 
several of them had been killed, but that fact did not seem 



greatly to alter the complexion of affairs in the Makolo 
mind; that certain of the strangers had been killed merely 
proved that they were mortal, as indeed were all wizards, 
even the witch-doctors of the Makolo themselves. And was 
it really worth while to go on fighting and dying to 
accomplish the impossible? — for of course these strangers, 
being wizards, would never suffer themselves to be beaten. 

The first impetuous, headlong, and usually irresistible 
rush of the savages had been checked, and in the 
momentary pause in the fighting following upon the check 
some such thoughts as those just recorded seemed to 
sweep like a telepathic wave through the mind of every 
savage present, suddenly curbing his ardour, subduing his 
courage, shaking his faith in his own invincibility. Ridder, 
scanning the faces of the savages before him, believed he 
read in the eyes of more than one of them symptoms of 
incipient panic; and, knowing how extraordinarily 
contagious this affection is, especially where crowds are 
concerned, he resolved to see whether he could not develop 
something of the kind to his own advantage: therefore 
again waving his hands toward the ship and shouting 
"Forward!" he opened a brisk fire with his automatics — an 
example immediately followed by the Chinamen — and 
pressed forward. Chingaan, the chief in command of the 
expedition, who still survived unwounded, believing that he 
now saw his chance, shouted to his men to open out, allow 
the strangers to enter the lane and then close in upon and 
envelop them; but the American was at least as astute as 
Chingaan, and instead of entering the human lane so 
obligingly opened for him, he suddenly precipitated himself 
and his followers upon the left wing of the enemy, turned it, 
and made a clear road for the retreat of himself and his 
party. 

Those deadly automatics! The savages went down 
before them as com goes down under the sweep of the 
sickle, and as Ridder and his little band resolutely advanced 



the Makolo involuntarily gave way before them; the 
incipient panic was developing, spreading individually 
among and getting upon the nerves of the black warriors, 
who had never before experienced such a sensation nor 
engaged in such fighting, and the American, quick to note 
their hesitation, uttered a terrific yell, rushed upon the foe 
and, single-handed, actually compelled them to give way 
before him, while the Chinamen, equally quick to note and 
seize the momentary advantage, made a dash for the tunnel 
formed by the bilge-keel and the side of the ship, which led 
to the trapdoor in the ship's bottom, and had almost 
reached it when the blacks rallied and with loud shouts 
resumed the attack by hurling their spears and knob- 
kerries at the little group of flying Chinamen. Four of the 
yellow men fell, transfixed or brained; the remainder, a 
pitiful handful now, managed to gain the tunnel and, 
dashing along it, plunged through the trapdoor and sank, 
breathless and utterly exhausted, on the floor of the 
chamber of exit, Ridder bringing up the rear and keeping 
the enemy at bay with the last charges of his automatics, by 
means of which he, the last man to enter, just succeeded in 
leaping through the aperture and closing it as another and 
final shower of spears rattled upon the plating of the ship. 

'All right, you chaps," he gasped cheerfully; "you're 
safe now; those black sweeps can't get in here. One of you 
come with me and bind up this gash in my arm; the others 
had better go to their quarters and rest for a bit. Our work 
here is done, and we're going to clear out one-time. You 
savvy?" 

"Yes, mastel, we savvy plenty," answered the man who 
responded to his call for help. "The othel mastel, Fu Chu 
Ling, he dead. You oul mastel now, eh?" 

"That's so," answered Ridder. "But you needn't worry; 
it won't make any difference to you; you'll get the same 
wages and everything'll be just the same as before. Now 
get!" 



The Chinamen, five in number, including the man 
whom Ridder invited to assist him in the binding-up of his 
wound, rose heavily to their feet and ascended the 
corkscrew stair leading to their quarters, to which four of 
them retired while the fifth accompanied the white man to 
Fu Chu Ling's stateroom, in which the ship's medicine-chest 
was kept, and there deftly enough dressed and bound up 
the wounded arm, upon the completion of which operation 
Ridder dismissed him. 

Left alone the American gazed contemplatively about 
him at the contents of the room, in one comer of which he 
observed a large packing-case, evidently transferred from 
the storeroom, where it had as evidently once contained 
stores of some kind, possibly chests of tea or, it might be, 
tins of biscuits. Crossing over to it and lifting the lid, he 
found, as he had quite expected, that it had been made the 
receptacle of the rubies taken from the mine. He knew that 
these amounted to several hundreds, but he was scarcely 
prepared for the sight that met his gaze; the great case was 
about half full, and the stones must number thousands 
rather than hundreds! He picked up a few of the biggest in 
sight, weighed them absent-mindedly one against another, 
and replaced them. How many dollars did they represent? 
Fu Chu Ling had frankly confessed his utter inability even 
approximately to value them, but had confidently asserted 
that their value might be reckoned in millions — millions of 
pounds, not dollars! And now they were all his! The event of 
that morning which, less than half an hour ago, he had so 
bitterly cursed had made the whole of that wealth his; for 
Fu Chu Ling was now dead! 

Dazed by the multitudinous thoughts and visions of 
enormous wealth and power — and of all that these could 
procure — which jostled each other and wrought confusion 
in his brain, the American turned, made his way 
mechanically up to the pilot-house, released the Flying-Fish 
from her anchorage, sent her soaring high into the air, set 



her engines in motion, headed her to the eastward, threw 
the self-steering gear into action, and then, descending to 
the chart-room, produced a chart of the world and 
proceeded to lay off upon it the course to the atoll in the 
Pacific where the bed of pearl-oysters referred to in von 
Schalckenberg's diaries was to be found. This course, if it 
could be accomplished in still air, might be traversed in a 
little under fifty-seven hours. He glanced at the clock, which 
had been set to local time; to his amazement he saw that it 
was only a few minutes after seven in the morning instead 
of near noon, as he had quite expected — so much had 
happened since he rose from his bed that morning — and 
making due allowance for the difference in time between 
the two places, he would arrive at his destination about 
half-past nine o'clock in the morning two days hence. This 
would suit him admirably; and, bringing the ship to her 
correct course, he again threw the automatic steering-gear 
into action, raised the ship to the ten-thousand-feet level, 
and, descending to the dining-room, sat down to think out 
his future plans and await with patience the arrival of his 
breakfast. 



19: BCarl Ridder's dreadful end 


A very adverse gale encountered after passing the 
Straits of Sunda, which Ridder found himself unable to 
dodge, and which continued until the Flying-Fish had 
crossed the northern extremity of New Guinea, delayed the 
arrival of the ship at her destination until nearly four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the second day out from the 
African coast, and the American came to the conclusion that 
it was then too late in the day to do anything worth while; 
but he availed himself of the remaining hours of daylight to 
determine the exact position, relative to the island, of the 
shoal upon which the bed of the pearl-oysters lay, and then, 
bringing the ship to an anchor about the centre of the 
lagoon, he lowered one of the boats and went ashore to 
explore the islet, such as it was. 

He found the atoll to be roughly oval in shape, 
consisting of a ring of coral averaging some fifty feet in 
width and measuring about five miles long by about three 
miles wide. Of this ring, about a quarter of a mile on its 
westermost side was raised above water, forming the islet, 
the remainder being the reef, with the usual break in the 
middle about two hundred and fifty feet wide, forming the 
entrance to the lagoon. At its highest point this diminutive 
islet rose some thirty feet above the level of the sea, and 
here in the course of the ages a thin layer of soil, consisting 
for the most part of rotted seaweed enriched by the 
droppings of sea-birds, had formed, which afforded all the 
nourishment required by a small clump of coconut-palms 
and a thin carpet of coarse grass. There was no other 
vegetation of any kind, nor was there any fresh water; but 
at the southern end of the island the American came upon a 
saucer-like depression in the coral which had evidently 
been used by the former owner of the ship for netting the 
oysters and so getting at the pearls which they contained; 



for all round the depression there still lay, scattered 
broadcast, many hundreds of empty oyster-shells, while 
more than a bucketful of seed-pearls lying about in the 
inequalities of the depression, and evidently discarded by 
the former pearl-fishers as not worth the trouble of 
collecting and carrying away, bore eloquent testimony to 
the enormous value of the pearls that had been collected. 
Ridder, however, was insatiably avaricious; he was not the 
man to despise even so comparatively trivial a source of 
wealth; and, returning to the ship, he summoned the five 
survivors of the terrible fight on the African beach and, 
conducting two of them to the storeroom, selected one of 
the largest empty packing-cases he found there and bade 
them convey it to his stateroom, while the other three he 
ordered to take buckets and descend with them into the 
boat, where he followed them. Then, returning to the shore, 
he ordered one of the men to climb the palms and throw 
down as many of the nuts as seemed sufficiently ripe, while 
he led the other two to the depression and, pointing to the 
seed-pearls, ordered them to be collected, placed in the 
buckets, and conveyed to the boat. When all was done, the 
spoils of the afternoon were found to consist of nine fine 
coconuts, and one ship's bucket full almost to the brim of 
seed-pearls. These seed-pearls the American deposited in 
the packing-case which he had caused to be placed in the 
stateroom, and felt very well satisfied with himself when he 
retired to rest that night. 

The following morning Ridder was early astir, for what 
he had seen and found during the previous afternoon acted 
merely as a spur to his avarice. During the past two days he 
had been meditating profoundly and laying plans for his 
future. The dreams of a life of Eastern luxury and licence, 
which his imagination had conjured up in response to Fu 
Chu Ling's projected conquest of the world, had dissolved 
and blown away in that fierce tempest of battle fought on 
the African beach; they had gone with the passing of Fu 



Chu Ling; but another dream had come in place of them, a 
dream quite as dazzling in its way as the other. The rubies 
safely locked up in Fu Chu Ling's cabin already represented 
wealth literally "beyond the dreams of avarice" — they 
probably meant that he, Ridder, was already potentially the 
richest man in the world — but there was another vast mine 
of wealth lying out there, little more than two miles away; a 
mine the possession of which there were no savages to 
dispute with him; and that mine he meant to rifle of the 
very last atom of its treasure. This done, he would conceal 
the whole of his treasure in some safe but easily-accessible 
place, hie him to Germany, sell the Flying-Fish to the 
Government of that country for the best price he could 
obtain, bargaining — if the war were still in progress — for 
a commission as captain of her, and in that capacity use her 
as an agent for the destruction of the vaunted British Navy 
and the complete overthrow of thrice-hated Britain! Ay, that 
would indeed be a most delectable revenge for the wholly 
imaginary wrongs which he chose to believe he and his had 
suffered at the hands of the hated British. 

Inspired and stimulated by this splendid, this glorious 
idea, Ridder rose with the coming of the dawn and, gladly 
quitting a couch upon which he had passed a somewhat 
restless night, made his way down into the diving-room, 
where he experimentally donned Mildmay's suit of diving- 
armour, in which he believed he would be able to work very 
much more comfortably than in that of the professor, which 
he had found to be a rather tight lit. The experiment 
resulting satisfactorily, he carried the suit up on deck and 
deposited it in the boat, in readiness for the projected after¬ 
breakfast operations, and then paid a visit to the gear- 
room, where he found the small bag-nets which had been 
used by the former occupants of the ship when engaged 
upon similar operations. Two of these and a shovel he also 
carried up and deposited in the boat and his preparations 
were then complete. 



Ridder had given orders for breakfast to be served at 
an early hour, both in the crew's quarters and to himself; 
the day was therefore still quite young when, in the 
starboard-quarter boat with its other boat in tow, he and 
the five surviving Chinamen left the ship to make their first 
run out to the oyster-bed, leaving, as usual, the ship in 
charge of the two men acting as cook and steward. It was a 
glorious morning, with a gentle breeze from the eastward 
just wrinkling the placid surface of the lagoon; the sky was 
an intense brilliant blue, flecked here and there with small 
patches of white fleecy clouds, between which the sun shot 
down beams of already scorching heat; and the air was 
vibrant with the deep, unceasing thunder of the surf upon 
the reef, the breaking of which threw up a wall of diamond 
spray thirty feet high along the whole line of the reef, save 
only at the one spot where the passage was to be found, 
and for which the boats were now heading. 

To take small open boats through a comparatively 
narrow passage in such a wall of whirling, seething, boiling 
surf and spray was a task demanding something more than 
ordinary nerve, but Ridder was well supplied with it; he 
was, moreover, fortified with the knowledge that the boat 
he was steering toward that apparently narrow gap had 
already negotiated it often before; he therefore held 
steadily on, and smiled grimly as the boats swept through 
without so much as a drop of spray coming aboard them. 

Outside the lagoon there was a long, low swell running 
but no sea, and the boats rode the undulations as lightly 
and buoyantly as seagulls, even while they were to 
windward of the atoll; upon the shoal, which was directly to 
leeward of the atoll and only some two miles distant from it, 
the swell was scarcely perceptible. A pleasant run of about 
half an hour from the moment when they started from the 
ship took the boats down to it, and Ridder anchored them 
as nearly as possible in the centre of it. To throw over the 
rope ladder which was to afford the means of descent and 



ascent between boat and shoal, to lower two net-bags for 
the reception of the oysters, and a shovel wherewith to fill 
them, was a very simple task, as was the assumption of the 
suit of diving-armour, and Ridder was then ready for the 
work of the day He had only used these diving-suits twice 
before, but on the last occasion it had been under very 
much more trying conditions than those of the present; he 
therefore unhesitatingly swung himself over the boat's 
gunwale and, descending to the oyster-bed, seized the 
shovel and fell to work shovelling the oysters into the net 
nearest him. There were only about twenty-eight feet of 
water on the shoal, it was crystal-clear, and the sun was 
already high in the sky, darting his beams almost 
perpendicularly down through the pellucid sea; there was 
ample light, therefore, for the American to see what he was 
about, and the work of filling the bag-nets, hauling them up 
and emptying them into the boats went on briskly; in a little 
more than six hours both boats were as full of oysters as it 
was prudent to load them; and Ridder, so thoroughly 
exhausted with his unaccustomed labour that he could 
scarcely climb the rope ladder, heaved a sigh of satisfaction 
as he discarded the heavy suit of diving-armour and, giving 
orders to haul up the anchor and the ladder, started the 
engines and headed the boats back for the lagoon. 

Upon their arrival inside, the boats, just as they were, 
were taken directly alongside the ship and all hands went to 
dinner; after which both boats were taken to the saucer-like 
depression in the rock at the southern-most extremity of 
the island, where they were unloaded and their cargoes 
roughly so arranged that the whole of the shellfish should 
as evenly as possible be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. By the time that this was 
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done the afternoon was so far advanced that it was too 
late to make another run out to the shoal for any effective 



work before sunset; besides, Ridder felt too thoroughly 
fatigued to do any more that day where-fore he indulged in 
a good long swim in the lagoon, and after an early supper 
retired to his stateroom for the night. 

Thus matters progressed for a fortnight — each day's 
proceedings being precisely similar to those of the day 
before — by the end of which the depression was as full as 
it would hold, while the process of putrefaction of the 
earlier-gathered oysters had so far advanced that Ridder 
considered the time ripe for him to begin his search for the 
gems which he expected to find. 

The daily visits to the shoal were accordingly inter¬ 
mitted, and the five Chinamen were taken to the spot where 
the thousands of rotting shellfish lay, and the disgusting 
task of grubbing among them for the pearls was begun. The 
stench was of course horrible beyond description; it was 
indeed so dreadful that even the Chinamen, who were by no 
means fastidious, would only tackle the job when their 
nostrils had been plugged with cotton-wool steeped in 
disinfectant; but although less than half the oysters were 
found to be in a fit state for operating upon, the results 
were so amazingly good that, before the first day's work 
came to an end, the American had determined that he 
would not leave the atoll until the very last oyster had been 
taken. 

Nearly five months were thus spent by Ridder and his 
stolidly-obedient satellites, alternately fishing up oysters at 
the shoal and grubbing among their putrid remains for the 
beautiful gems which they contained; and although the 
oyster-bed was still very far from being exhausted, the 
accumulation of pearls had been so incredibly great that 
even the American's greed was almost satisfied; moreover, 
the stock of provisions was approaching exhaustion, so that 
in any case it was evident a move must be made before 
long. Ridder accordingly decided that he would fish the 
shoal for a further fortnight; give the fish time to rot; finally 



clear up the contents of the "saucer" in which the catch of 
oysters was deposited, collecting every pearl to be found 
therein; and then carry out the further programme upon 
which he had already determined. 

It was mid-morning on the eleventh day of the final 
fortnight's fishing upon the shoal, and Ridder was, as usual 
at that hour, down on the oyster-bed, busily shovelling 
oysters into the bag-nets for the Chinamen in the boats 
overhead to haul up, when he became aware of an 
exceptionally big shark swimming lazily to and fro in his 
immediate neighbourhood. It was by no means the first 
shark that he had seen while thus engaged; indeed, 
scarcely a day passed while he was working on the shoal 
that he did not see one or more of these sea-tigers passing 
within range of his vision; but none of them had seemed to 
take any notice of him, and he had at last ceased to take any 
notice of them. Why, indeed, should he allow his attention to 
be diverted from his work by them? he reasoned; they could 
not hurt him, even if they should essay to attack him, for 
was he not sheathed in armour upon which the teeth of 
even the biggest and fiercest shark could make no 
impression? 

Therefore he went steadily and confidently on with his 
work — the more confidently, perhaps, because at length 
his formidable visitor seemed to have departed. In this 
assumption, however, Ridder was most tragically mistaken, 
for as he raised himself to his full height, after bending over 
one of the bag-nets to spread its mouth fully open, he felt 
himself suddenly and violently snatched off his feet, and 
realised, to his dismay, that the big shark had seized him 
and was carrying him off! And although he still had the 
assurance — now verified by experience — that he was safe 
from the teeth of the monster, there is very little doubt he 
recognised in that dreadful moment that he was now 
exposed to a peril as awful in its way as that of being 
devoured alive, namely, the peril of being carried so far 



away that when eventually released — as of course he must 
be — he would be at so great a distance from the shoaf and 
so utterly ignorant of the direction in which it lay that his 
chance of being able to find his way back to it was not 
worth a second thought! 

The Chinamen in the boats of course witnessed the 
occurrence, for the water was so clear and the light so good 
that, anchored where they were, they could see the bottom 
distinctly and, for want of something more entertaining, 
had acquired the habit of watching ^dder as he worked 
below them. They took the matter quite philosophically — at 
first; there was no particular reason why they should do 
otherwise, for there was nothing in common between them 
and the white man; he had never shown, either by word or 
look or deed, that he regarded them otherwise than as 
mere chattels, gifted with just enough intelligence to 
comprehend and obey such orders as he chose to give 
them; he had invariably been harsh and exacting toward 
them; why should they be in the least degree distressed 
because a shark had seized and carried him off? True, he 
was the man to whom — Fu Chu Ling being dead — they 
looked for the payment of their wages; but they could afford 
to ignore that now, for, Ridder also being now dead — and it 
never for a moment occurred to them to regard that as a 
matter admitting of the slightest doubt — the great, 
wonderful airship and all that she contained was theirs; and 
they were quite astute enough to understand that, apart 
from all other valuables which they might find in the ship, 
the enormous accumulation of pearls which they had so 
materially helped to collect would, when equally divided, 
amount to a splendid fortune for each of them. At this 
conclusion the five Chinamen unanimously arrived after 
discussing for about half an hour the pros and cons of 
Ridder's tragic disappearance; and having thus decided, 
they quite cheerfully hauled up the bag-nets, transferred 
their contents to the already considerable accumulation of 



oysters in the boats, hauled up the anchor, and so made 
ready to return to the atoll. 

Not a shadow of doubt had they as to their ability to do 
this; for had they not often enough seen the white man start 
the engine by simply thrusting forward the little lever that 
projected from the engine-casing? So, as soon as the rope 
ladder and the anchor had been hauled inboard, one of the 
Chinamen confidently grasped the yoke-lines, while 
another, who declared that he knew all about it, thrust 
forward the starting-lever. 

But what was this? There was no answering hum from 
the engine indicating that it had started, and the two boats, 
one in tow of the other, went quietly drifting 
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away from the atoll before the fresh easterly breeze 
that had sprung up in the course of the morning. A lively 
discussion as to the reason for this unforeseen contretemps 
at once ensued, in the midst of which one of the Chinamen 
suddenly remembered that the "mastel" had been wont, 
after the stoppage and before the starting of the engine, to 
open the top of the casing and do something mysterious to 
the machinery inside it; the cover was therefore at once 
thrown back, and the five Celestials crowded round the 
casing and stared with unintelligent eyes at the beautiful, 
complicated little bit of mechanism which it enclosed. One 
after another they thrust in their hands and touched first 
one and then another part of the engine, but without result; 
and when at long last they came to realise that they could 
do nothing with the engine, they had drifted so far from the 
atoll that only the tops of the little clump of coconut-palms 
could be seen when the boats lifted on the back of a fast¬ 
gathering swell. 

The explanation of the mystery is very simple. One of 
Kidder's most objectionable characteristics was his 
suspicion of everybody else. An ineffable scoundrel himself. 



he felt that he could trust nobody, not even those ignorant 
Chinamen with whom a strange fate had associated him; 
therefore, that they might not play him any such awkward 
trick as, for instance, abandoning him some day while he 
was at work down there on the oyster-bed, he had adopted 
the simple expedient of turning the vapour out of the 
engine whenever the boat reached her destination; and as 
the valve on the main pipe was actuated by a wheel, and 
that wheel was in an inconspicuous position, it never 
occurred to either of the unfortunate Chinamen to try the 
effect of turning it — with the result that they went drifting 
helplessly away to the eastward and, so far as is known, 
were never more seen or heard of. 

It was mid-September in the year of our Lord 1919. 
Five eventful years — less a few months — had slid into the 
irrevocable past since the day when the German-Irish- 
American, Ridder, perished, and that unhappy little band of 
Chinamen drifted away and disappeared from the lonely 
atoll in the vast solitudes of the Pacific; the great European 
war was over; and the torn and bleeding nations were 
painfully striving to effect a return to something 
approaching the prosperity that ought to go hand-in-hand 
with peace. Chudleigh Hall — which during the war had 
been transformed, under the able and sympathetic 
supervision of its mistress, her daughter Ida, and Mrs. 
Mildmay, into a convalescent home for officers recovering 
from wounds, shell-shock, and, worse even than these, the 
unspeakable horrors added to modem warfare by German 
Kultur — had reverted to its former estate as the home of a 
refined, generous-hearted, hospitable English gentleman; 
and its owner. Sir Reginald Elphinstone, with his wife and 
daughter and his four inseparable friends. Admiral Sir 
Edward Mildmay, K.C.B., D.S.O., etc., and his wife; General 
Sir Cyril Lethbridge, K.C.B., VC., and sundry other 



distinctions; and Professor Heinrich von Schalckenberg — 
once more beaming happily on the world at large and his 
personal friends in particular — were, while sitting at 
dinner, animatedly discussing a certain recent and most 
interesting event in which the four members of the little 
company had been prominent participants. 

Not to wrap this event up in unnecessary mystery, it 
may here be confidentially stated that it consisted in the 
presentation to the First Lord of the Admiralty, as 
representing the Navy and the nation generally, of the 
great air and submarine super-Dreadnought Invincible, 
which, by the professor's indefatigable exertions, had at last 
been completed. It was a strictly private function, and for 
certain reasons deemed to be good and sufficient, all 
reference to it and to the ship herself had been carefully 
excluded from the newspapers; not so much as even the 
faintest whisper of it had been permitted to transpire; but 
the affair had gone through in a most gratifyingly 
satisfactory manner; the King had graced the ceremony 
with his unofficial presence, had taken a trial flight in the 
ship, had gone over her from stem to stem, from pilot-house 
to keelson, had once more astonished everybody by the 
amazingly intimate knowledge of things technical revealed 
in his questions and comments, and had been profuse in his 
expressions of personal gratitude to the munificent and 
patriotic donors. In the interest which the completion and 
presentation of the new ship had awakened in the minds of 
the quartette most intimately concerned, the mysterious 
disappearance of the Flying-Fish more than five years 
previously had been almost forgotten, and it was now only 
very rarely that her name was mentioned. 

It was one of those still, lovely evenings of early 
autumn which are nowhere to be enjoyed in greater 
perfection than in "glorious Devon," and the temperature 
was so mild that the dining-room windows of the Hall had 
been flung wide open to afford free entry to the delicate 



odours that floated in from the magnificent gardens 
surrounding the house, which were still in luxuriant bloom. 
During a momentary lull in the conversation a faint 
humming sound became audible in the calm evening airl¬ 
and one of the company casually remarked that there was 
evidently an aeroplane flying somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

"No/' said the general, "that is no aeroplane; the note 
is too deep and sonorous for that; it is an airship — one of 
the Government craft, probably. But what on earth is she 
doing over here so late in the evening? It is high time that 
her crew should take her home and put her in her little 
bed; if they delay much longer it will be too dark for them to 
see what they are about." 

"I don't believe that is one of ours — or at least I don't 
believe it is a naval airship," remarked Mildmay. "I've seen 
and heard every one of them so often during four of the last 
five years that I would be almost prepared to bet I could 
name any one of them by the mere sound of the propeller. 
And yet that note" — it was steadily increasing in intensity 
— "somehow seems to be curiously familiar — Hello, 
Professor! what's the matter, old chap?" 

Mildmay might well ask the question, for during the 
progress of the above brief conversation the professor had 
been sitting as still as a graven image, listening intently to 
the steadily-increasing humming sound, his fork impaling a 
fragment of chicken, poised motionless midway between his 
plate and his widely-opened mouth, while had anyone been 
particularly noticing him, they would have observed that, 
his rather prominent eyes were protruding to such an 
extent that they seemed about to pop out of their sockets. 
Finally, when Mildmay remarked upon the sound as 
seeming "curiously familiar," the worthy man, apparently 
carried out of himself by some overmastering emotion, 
sprang to his feet, flung his fork in one direction and his 
napkin in another, and with an indescribable yell that 



somehow suggested a perfect delirium of joy, rushed 
through one of the open windows out upon the lawn, where 
he stood waving his arms madly skyward. The other 
members of the party started to their feet in alarm at such 
extraordinary conduct on the part of the usually sedate and 
phlegmatic friend, and Elphinstone and Lethbridge made as 
though to go in pursuit of him, the former exclaiming — 

'The poor chap has certainly gone suddenly mad! We 
must bring him in, get him quietly to his room, and send for 
a doctor at once." 

But Mildmay, pale with emotion, interposed. "No," he 
said; "the man is not mad, unless it be with joy. Don't you 
yet understand? Have you not yet recognised the sound of 
that propeller? It is the dear old Flying-Fish returning 
home as mysteriously as she went, and — yes, by the Great 
Hooked Block! there she is, heading slowly for her old berth 
in the wood; and there goes von Schalckenberg to meet 
her. Good old Flying-Fishi Come on, you chaps, let's go to 
the wood to meet the man who has brought her home; 
though who he is or where he has come from I'll be hanged 
if I can guess!" 

The Flying-Fish returning! It could not be true, they 
told each other, even as — the dinner completely forgotten 
— they all rushed out upon the lawn and, gazing up into the 
darkening sky, beheld the well-remembered shape slowly 
and cautiously manoeuvring to get fairly over her berth in 
the great clump of trees not far from the house. As for the 
professor, he could be dimly seen in the gathering dusk 
running hatless at breakneck speed in the same direction, 
evidently determined to reach the spot before her and in 
some mysterious fashion — probably he could not himself 
have explained how — assist her to alight. And thither, after 
the first pause of incredulous amazement, the remainder of 
the party, the ladies included, followed him but little less 
hurriedly. 



As the pedestrians hastened forward, throwing 
frequent upward glances at the airship, now almost directly 
overhead, it became apparent, at least to the male 
members of the party, that the individual who was 
manoeuvring the Flying-Fish was little, if anything, more 
than the merest novice at handling such a craft, for he 
brought her up to her berth at scarcely more than drifting 
pace, and as she at length hung fairly over the clump of 
screening trees he was seen to emerge from the pilot-house 
and run first to one end of the deck and then to the other, 
peering over the rail in each case as though to assure 
himself that there was room for the craft, both ahead and 
astern. Satisfied, apparently, as to this, he was seen to dash 
back into the pilot-house; and a moment later the great ship 
began to settle very slowly down into her nest. Luckily, the 
evening was perfectly calm, or the stranger, careful though 
he evidently was, might, through his very excess of caution, 
have experienced considerable difficulty in berthing the 
ship; as it was, she came down and settled upon the ground 
as gently as a tuft of thistle-down; indeed so perfect was the 
landing that Mildmay admiringly remarked the professor 
himself could not have done it better. 

As the great ship touched the earth Professor von 
Schalckenberg, closely followed by the other males of the 
party, plunged into the tunnel formed by the starboard 
bilge-keel and the bottom of the ship and, finding the spring 
of the trapdoor, threw the latter open and sprang into the 
chamber of egress, the others following him. Without pause 
they passed thence into the dining-room, the professor 
switching on the light as he went, and from thence up the 
spiral staircase, past the engine-room — from which issued 
the subdued thud of the air-pumps, indicating that the 
stranger, whoever he might be, up in the pilot-house, knew 
enough about the working of the ship to understand the 
necessity to hold her well down to the ground by filling her 
air-chambers with condensed air — finally arriving, in a 



somewhat breathless condition, in the vestibule, where they 
were met by a fine, stalwart young fellow who smilingly 
advanced with outstretched hand and the exclamation — 

"By Jove! it's the professor himself, by all that's 
wonderful I Hello, Professor! How d'ye do? Glad to meet 
you again. Sir Reginald, too — and the admiral and the 
general! Gad! how pleased I am to see you all! How d'ye do, 
everybody?" 

The professor stared at the cheerful youngster for a 
moment, and then somewhat hesitatingly took the proffered 
hand, saying, as he continued to stare questioningly in the 
face of the other: 

"Ach Himmel! You have the advantage of me, sir, but 

n 

"He hasn't the advantage of me, though," cut in 
Mildmay, as he in turn grasped the stranger's hand in a grip 
that caused the youngster to wince and make a comical 
grimace; "it's young Burton, or I'm a Dutchman! Dick, my 
boy, this is the most delightful, surprise I've had — that 
we've all had — for many a long day But how on earth? — 
hang it all! there are so many questions to ask that I'll be 
shot if I know where to begin!" 

The mention of Dick Burton's name by Mildmay gave 
the clue to the rest, though they found it somewhat difficult 
to recognise in the fine big, brawny, sunburnt youngster the 
lad they had picked up in the Atlantic more than five years 
ago, and they all welcomed him with the same hearty 
cordiality that had distinguished the admiral's greeting. 
They all, too, seemed inclined to shower questions upon 
him, but Sir Reginald interposed. 

"Look here, you fellows," he said, "if we start asking 
questions here we shall not get back to the house before 
midnight; and we all seem to have forgotten that the ladies 
are waiting for us down below — to say nothing of the fact 
that we have not yet finished dinner. You, Burton, will of 
course come up to the house with us, and stay just as long 



as you possibly can. I dare say you will not object to a bit of 
dinner — though I expect it has gone stone-cold by this time 
— and when you feel fit to give it us we shall all be eager to 
hear the extraordinary story which I am sure you will have 
to tell us." 

"Very many thanks. Sir Reginald/' answered Dick. "I 
shall be very glad to avail myself of your kind offer for a day 
or two; for of course my return to England was quite 
unpremeditated, and I shall have to think out what is best 
to do. Now, if you will excuse me for a moment I'll just stop 
those air-pumps, say a word or two to the man I brought 
along with me, and then I'll be quite at your service." 



20: Dick Burton's amazing story 

An hour later found the entire Chudleigh Hall party, 
ladies included, comfortably settled in the smoking-room, 
where they had gathered to listen to Dick Burton's story. 

"Upon our return to London, after parting from you 
ladies and gentlemen," he began, "of course I went back to 
Dulwich. Then the war broke out, and naturally the pater 
joined up at once. I tried to join up, too, with several more 
of our fellows, but they wouldn't have me at any price; 
shook hands with me and told me to stick to school for a few 
years longer, like a good boy. And, like a good boy, I did as I 
was told until those infernal — beg your pardon, ladies — 
until the Huns shocked the world and drove Englishmen 
mad with indignation by torpedoing the Lusitania, and then 
I couldn't stand it any longer. I'd grown a bit since I first 
tried, and when I had a second shot at them I managed to 
persuade the authorities that I was eighteen years old — 
since I had to lie I thought I might as well spin a whopper 
while I was about it — and, telling them that I was an 
experienced yachtsman, I was lucky enough to get a job in 
the Motor Launch Patrol; and then I had the time of my life, 
I give you my word. Hard work? Rather! but — oh, it was 
grand! Talk about excitement — but you will understand all 
about it. Admiral, I'll bet. I was present at the Zeebrugge 
affair, and — Jove! it was hot work, I can tell you; but I 
wouldn't have missed it for anything you could name. Of 
course I got bowled over — there were very few of us who 
didn't; I was in hospital for an awfully long time, and I was 
only allowed to join up again a very short while before along 
came the Armistice; and because I was still a bit groggy I 
was among the first to be demobbed. 

"As it happened the pater was in pretty much the same 
case as myself; we were just a couple of 'crocks,' of no more 
use to anybody so far as fighting was concerned, so we 



went down together to the Isle of Wight — to Ventnor, to be 
exact — to get our health and strength back. 

"While we were there it happened that the pater 
crossed over to Portsmouth to transact some business, and I 
went with him. Our business was soon done, and as we had 
still a good part of the day before us we decided to cross 
over to Gosport, have a look round at the old town, and 
return to the island by way of Stokes Bay. It is to that 
decision. Sir Reginald, that you owe the return of the 
Flying-Fish, as you shall hear. 

"We were walking to Stokes Bay by way of Hazlar 
Creek when our attention was arrested by the sight of a 
schooner yacht laid up on the mud, with a weather-beaten 
board lashed to her rigging announcing the fact that she 
was for sale. The most casual glance at her was enough to 
tell us that she was an old ship, quite out of date — 
obsolete, in fact, from the yachtsman's point of view; but 
she was a pretty model, and evidently a very fine sea-boat; 
perfect, in fact, for ocean cruising — if only her timbers 
were sound. The pater and I had been saying to each other 
that a good long voyage would be just the thing to set us up 
and make us both as good as new again, but of course it 
was quite out of the question; passages aboard were not to 
be had for love or money. But the sight of this schooner set 
us longing again. A good long cruise in a comfortable yacht 
was what we really needed, and there was the very craft for 
us — if only she were staunch. The agents who had the sale 
of her were Gosport people, so we turned right-about, 
walked back to Gosport, found that the Mermaid — that 
was her name — was for sale at a mere breaking-up figure, 
went aboard her and gave her a thorough overhaul, found 
that she was oak-built, coppered and copper-fastened, and 
— although more than forty years old — as sound as a bell. 
We bought her, fitted her out as a topsail-schooner — her 
original rig — manned her with a crew of ten good men — 
yachts-men, every man of 'em — including cook and 



steward, and sailed quietly out of the Solent one fine 
morning of last April. 

"We hadn't any very definite notion of where we were 
going — the pater said, 'Let us be guided by circumstance' 
— but we headed south to start with; crossed the Bay — 
where we had a fine chance to test the boat's sea-going 
qualities, and found them to be all that we could wish — 
looked in at Madeira, and then headed for Cape Town. 
From Cape Town we went to Mauritius, where we spent a 
fortnight — most interesting little island, Mauritius — and 
from thence to Colombo, where we spent a fortnight 
viewing the sights of Ceylon. From Colombo we crossed to 
Penang, thence on to Singapore, and from Singapore to the 
Philippines and Japan. Having got so far to the eastward, 
we now determined to do the Pacific. We touched at the 
Ladrones and the Carolines, and were heading to the 
south'ard and east'ard for the Solomons, when one morning 
we found ourselves becalmed on the Line, and within a 
couple of miles of a small atoll not marked upon our chart. 

"It was a little bit of a place, not more than a quarter of 
a mile long, with nothing on it but a clump of about half a 
dozen coconut-palms perched upon a little hump in the 
middle of it, but it had a fine lagoon on its eastern side, and 
in the middle of this lagoon we saw a craft moored which, 
with the help of our glasses, we made out to be either the 
Flying-Fish or her twin sister! 

"That was enough for us. We were to the eastward of 
the island, and when about eight o'clock a little breeze from 
the east'ard sprang up, we put up our helm, the pater took 
the wheel, and I went up to the top sailyard to con the ship 
through the break in the reef. 

"We got through all right, and anchored about a 
cable's-length from the Flying-Fish — for she it was, as we 
saw by the name on her bow and stern. But she seemed to 
be deserted; there was no movement, no sign of life aboard 
her, and we began to feel very seriously alarmed, for we 



feared that you had reached this out-of-the-way spot and 
that some dreadful calamity had befallen you all; and this 
fear was not lessened, I can tell you, when we saw that the 
boats were missing. 

"Of course our mudhook was no sooner down than we 
lowered our gig, and the pater and I boarded the craft. The 
pilot-house door was open and we entered shouting your 
names, but there was no reply; and a thorough search of 
the ship showed that she was indeed abandoned. But when, 
after searching the ship, we returned to the pilot-house and 
proceeded to look about for some clue to the mystery, we 
soon found it in the form of a sort of half log, half diary 
which had been kept by a chap named Karl Bidder — 
sounds like German, doesn't it? That book is now aboard 
the Flying-Fish, and you'll be able to read it for yourselves 
to-morrow. You'll find it quite interesting, I assure you. All 
that I now need tell you is that this fellow Bidder was a sort 
of chief mate to a remarkably clever Chinaman who had 
conceived the idea that he would like to become Emperor of 
the World, and that it would be fairly easy for him to do so if 
he could secure a really perfect airship. By the merest 
accident this Chinaman got to hear of the existence of the 
Flying-Fish, and following up the clue with characteristic 
patience he eventually obtained all the information he 
needed, including even the exact position of the ship's 
hiding-place in the Hurd Deep. This information he 
obtained in the nick of time to enable him and Bidder to get 
possession of the Flying-Fish just before the outbreak of 
war" — the male listeners of the party here exchanged nods 
of understanding — "and their first exploit was to hold up, 
rob, and destroy the French mail-steamer Gironde, which I 
dare say you all remember mysteriously went a-missing 
only a few days before war was declared. Then they took 
the ship to Peking, where the Chinaman seems to have had 
certain friends by whose help he hoped to secure a stock of 
ammunition, crystals, and acid sufficient to justify him in 



starting his conquest of the world. This hope, however, was 
a frost, and, not to remain indefinitely idle, the pair — 
having still a good stock of crystals and acid — decided to 
fill in their time by exploiting a ruby-mine somewhere on 
the east African coast. I gather that this venture turned out 
to be amazingly successful, the value of the rubies obtained 
being — according to Ridder — beyond all possibility of 
computation. But the adventure ended in tragedy, the party 
having been attacked by natives who nearly wiped out the 
lot; Ridder and five Chinamen, exclusive of the cook and 
steward, who were aboard the ship, being all that 
succeeded in escaping. The leading spirit of the party — a 
Chinaman named Fu Chu Ling — appeared to have been 
among those killed by the savages; and Ridder, finding 
himself now in undisputed possession of the ship and all 
that she contained, started straight away for the atoll 
where we found the ship, and where Ridder understood 
that a rich bed of pearl-oysters existed. Arrived here, he 
started pearl-fishing; and again his success seems to have 
been incredible, according to the diary; but I have not been 
able to verify either this statement or the other relative to 
the rubies, for two of the cabins are locked and I have been 
unable to find the keys. If the rubies and pearls found are 
aboard, they will probably be in those two cabins. 

'T gather from the diary that the pearl-fishing was 
carried on for five months; and then, on a certain date 
which I have forgotten, the entries abruptly cease and the 
rest of the story is a mystery. The pater and I, however, 
talking the matter over together, thought the explanation 
might be that Ridder and his five Chinamen, working on the 
shoal, had been caught by a hurricane swooping down upon 
them suddenly and blowing them out of sight of the island, 
which they were unable to find again; or, of course, the 
boats may have been swamped by mountainous seas and 
their crews washed out of them and drowned. Anyhow, the 
absence of both boats renders it pretty evident that disaster 



of some sort overtook them suddenly while they were away 
from the ship. Of course, we landed upon the islet and had a 
look round there, and the first discovery which we made 
was that of two human skeletons, which the pater and I, 
guided by entries in Kidder's logbook-diary came to the 
conclusion must have been those of the Chinese cook and 
steward, who seem never to have been employed outside 
the ship, our supposition being strengthened by the fact 
that there was not a particle of food or a drop of water to be 
found aboard the ship. Our theory, therefore, was that when 
those two had consumed all the food and water in the ship 
they must have swam ashore, in the hope of finding both on 
the island. But, as you no doubt know, there is no fresh 
water on the island, so after exhausting the small stock of 
coconuts there, they must have perished miserably of 
hunger and thirst. 

'That, however, was not the only discovery we made. 
We found the spot where Bidder, after fishing up the 
oysters from the shoal, had 'brought them ashore and laid 
them out to rot. There were thousands of them — or rather, 
of empty shells, for the fish had long ago rotted and dried 
and shrivelled up to nothing — and when, impelled by 
curiosity, we started to turn over these shells, we soon 
discovered that among them there were numerous very 
valuable pearls. These the pater is going to collect, as also 
to load up the tons of valuable shell that are heaped up at 
that end of the island. 

"But as soon as we had grasped the fact that the 
Flying-Fish had been stolen from you, the pater and I 
agreed that the first thing to be done was to restore her to 
you; so I picked out a good man to accompany me, put 
enough provisions and water aboard to last us over the trip, 
and — here we are." 

"Had you any difficulty in handling the ship?" asked 
Mildmay. 



"Not a bit/' replied Dick. "I remembered everything 
you had told and explained to me almost as clearly as if it 
had all happened less than a month ago. The only thing I 
feared was that the crystals would not hold out to the end of 
the journey — for they have run the supply pretty short, I 
can assure you, and I believe there is not another handful 
left in the ship — but I managed all right. Of course, I tested 
my knowledge and my memory a bit by raising the ship into 
the air and bringing her down again before I actually left 
the island; but my most difficult job was that of berthing her 
in that belt of trees where she now lies." 

"How long did it take you to make the trip?" asked 
Mildmay. 

"Just under eighty hours by the clock," answered Dick. 
"We left — let's see — what day is this?" 

"Friday," replied Mildmay; "and it would be about 
seven o'clock, or thereabouts, when you arrived." 

"Yes." agreed Dick, "I suppose it would, judging by the 
light. Well, we left the island about half-past four o'clock, 
local time, on Tuesday afternoon — the day of the 
Mermaid's arrival there, and I noticed that the ship's clock, 
which I have not altered since I wound it three days ago, 
marked within a minute or two of half-past twelve. I might 
have made rather better time, I think; but I got blown a bit 
off my course when crossing the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
and again when crossing southern Europe." 

"Still, you did remarkably well, Dick, and your 
performance shows that the old ship's engines are still 
running well," remarked Sir Reginald. 

"Oh, the engines are all right," said Dick; "and so is the 
ship herself, for that matter. Of course, Bidder and his crew 
of Chinamen have not taken as much care of her as you 
would have done, and her interior will need something in 
the nature of a 'spring-clean'; but apart from that, she's not 
a penny the worse for her long stay at that Pacific atoll." 



Young Burton's last remark was punctuated by a most 
terrific yawn; whereupon Lady Elphinstone intervened to 
save him from any further questions by remarking that she 
was certain he must be feeling dreadfully tired; and Dick 
pleading guilty to the soft impeachmenh the party at once 
broke up and Dick was conducted to the room which had 
been prepared for him, where within the ensuing ten 
minutes he was fast asleep. 

The following day was devoted to an exhaustive 
examination of the Flying-Fish, when, by means of a master- 
key in Sir Reginald's possession, the staterooms which had 
been occupied by Fu Chu Ling and Ridder were opened and 
the enormous accumulation of rubies and pearls collected 
by the pair came to light. So tremendous was the collection 
that it was impossible to attach even an approximate value 
to it; but upon one point Sir Reginald was inflexibly 
emphatic, which was that Dick Burton, having come upon 
the Flying-Fish derelict and brought her safely home, was 
entitled to handsome salvage; and that, to save all trouble 
in the matter of valuation, that salvage should take the form 
of one-half of all the gems — rubies and pearls — found 
aboard the ship. Dick, while admitting that, according to 
law, he was perhaps entitled to the usual percentage of the 
value of ship and cargo, vehemently protested that Sir 
Reginald's proposal was altogether too lavishly liberal; but 
the baronet, supported by the rest of the party, was firm; 
and the end of it was that young Burton was ultimately 
compelled to yield. 

"And what became of the Flying-Fish?" I fancy I hear 
some inquisitive reader ask. The perusal of Bidder's 
logbook-diary clearly revealed the fact that it was solely due 
to the information contained in certain entries in the 
professor's diaries that the theft of the ship became 
possible, therefore in future such entries will be made in 
code of a character which it will be impossible to decipher 
without a key. Meanwhile, the Hurd Deep being justly 



regarded as no longer a safe hiding-place for the ship. 
Admiral Mildmay successfully undertook the task of finding 
another berth for her, where she now reposes in perfect 
safety, awaiting the moment when the spirit may move Sir 
Reginald and his friends to take another cruise in her. 

The End 



Corrections made to scanned text 


This book contains the following corrections to the 
original text. Some issues, such as the erratic capitalisation 
of words like Captain and Admiral, were ignored. 

4 guardrail > > guard-rail to match other uses 
29 to to >> to 

32 sea bottom >> sea-bottom to match other uses 
18 gangway-ladder > > gangway ladder to match other 

uses 

67 fore-part >> forepart to match other use 

67 gangway-ladder >> gangway ladder (2 times) to 
match other uses 

68 Custom-house >> Custom House (to match previous 
use) 

70 railway station - > railway-station to match other uses 
72 awhile >> a while 

89 A.S.C. >> Army Service Corps (expansion of 

acronym) 

104 forgotton >> forgotten 

141 encounteed >> encountered 

144 staisfaction >> satisfaction 

172 wicket gate >> wicket-gate to match other use 

182 sea bottom >> sea-bottom to match other uses 

185 parent-craft >> parent craft to match other use 

210 chartroom > > chart-room to match other uses 

211 chartroom > > chart-room to match other uses 
222 look out >> look-out to match other uses 

234 quicky >> quickly 

248 east African coast >> East African coast to match 
other use 

251 look out >> look-out (2 times) to match other uses 
283 store-room >> storeroom to match other uses 

287 store-room >> storeroom to match other uses 




